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«*Sage Franklin next arose in cheerful mien, 
And smiPd, unruffled, o'er the solemn scene; 
High on his locks of age a wreath was brac'd, 
Paini of all arts that e'er a mortal grac'd. 
Beneath him lay the sceptre kings had borne. 
And crowns and laurels ti-om their temples torn.'- 
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mSTRtCT OF PENNSYLVANlA-w wm 

BE lTKEMEMUEll£D,ThatoD the firrtday of Januarr^iD 
» the FoRTY-TiRST jeu* of the Indspebdeitcb of the 
f Utiited States of America, A.D. iSir, Vtason L. Weems, 
tot' tlie said District, hath deposited in this office the title 
' of a Book, the right whereof be olainm as Proprietor, ia 
the words following, to wit: 

<*The Life of Benjamin FranUni, with raanj ehoioe anecdotes ani 
admirable snyings of this great man, ne^er before published b^' anr 
of his biograph<;r8. By Mason L. Weeras, author of the Lrfe m 
TVashiDgtoo. 

'<Sage Franklin next arose in cheerful mien, 
And smil'd, unruffled, o'er the solemn scene | 
High on his locks of age a wreath was brae'd, 
1^1 m of fdl arts that e'er a mortal grac'd, ^ 
Beneath him lay the sceptre kin^ had borne. 
And crowns and laurels tram their temples torn.'' 

tn eonformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, eati- 
.|led "An act for the encooi-asemeut of learning, by securing the 
oopies of maps, charti, and books, to the authors and proprietors of 
aiich copies during the ti nes therein mentioned.'* And also to the 
act. eutilled, <'An act supfi^lemetitary to an act, entitled, *An act for 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietoraof such copies dur- 
ing the times therein meutionedV and extending the benefits thereat 
to ihe arts of designing, engraving and etching historical and other 
IffintB." 

O, CALDWELL, 
derk of Che Disicict of Fentisf Ivania. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
BR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, prbsideivt of tke 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY; YELLOW OF THK 
XOTAL 80CIETT OF EDINBURGH, LONDON AND PARIS} 
•OYSRNOR OF THE STATE OF PENNSTLTANIA; AND MINIS- 
TER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM THE UNITED STATES TO THF/ 

«ouRT OF FRANCE^ was the SOD of RD obscure tallow- 
chandler aod soap-boiler, of Boston, where he was bora 
mi the irth day of January, 1706. 

Some men carry letfers of recommendation in their 
looks, and some in their names. 'Tis the lot but-of few- . 
to inherit both of these advantages. The hero of this? . 
work was one of that favoured number* As to his phy**' 
siognomy, there was in it such an air of wisdom and 
philanthropy, and consequently snch an expression of ^ 
majesty and sweetness^ as charma^even in the common* 
»8t pictures of him. And for his name, every one ac- 
quainted with the old English history, must know, that 
Franklin stands for what we now mea.^, by '^ntlai^aD**' 
or ^€tF.YB» FFtLaw.** 

W0R19FEB36 



4 THE LIFE OF 

In the days of Atjld Lang Syne, their neighbouES 
from the continent made a descent on "the fast-anchored 
ide!* and coropeHed the hardj, red ochred natives to 
buckle to their yoke. Among the victors were some re* 
giments of Franks who distins^Qi shed themselves by theip^ 
talor, and still more by their politeness to the vanquish- 
ed, and especially to the females. By this amiable gal- 
lantry the Franks acquired such glory among the brave 
, islanders^ that whenever any of their own people achiey-, 
' ed any thing uncommonly handsome, he was called, by 
way of compliment, a Franklin, i. e. a little Frank/ 
As the living flame does not more naturally tend up- 
wards than does every virtue to exalt its possessors^ 
these little Franks were soon promoted to be great men, 
such as justices of the peace, knights of the shire, and 
other such names of high renown. Hence those pretl^. 
fines of the old poet Chaucer— 

"This worthy Franklin wore a purse of sill^ 
Fix*d to his girdle, pure a$ morning milk. 
Knigbt of the shirc; first justice of th' assiztf^ 
To help the poor, the doubtiul t(y advise 
In aU einployments; genVous just he prOy'd^ 
BenownM for courtes}-) by all belov'd." 

But though, according to Dr. Franklin's own aceouiit 
of his family, whose pedigree he looked into with great 
diligence while he was in England, it appears that they 
were all of the ^*well horn,** or gentlemeo in the best 
sense of the word; yet they did not deem it beneath 
them to continue the same useful courses which had at 
first conferred their titles. On th^ contrary, the doctor 
owns, and indeed glories in it, that for three hundred 
years the eldest son or heir apparent in this family of 
old British gentlemen, was invariably brought up a 
blacksmith. Moreover, it appears from the same indu- 
bitable authority, that the blacksmith suocession was 
most religiously continued in the family, down to the 
days of the doctor's father. Ilow it has gone on since 
that time I have never heard; but considering the saluta- 
ry eilRscts of such a fashion on the prosperity of a young 
republic, it were most devoutly to be wished that it is 
kept up; and that the family oi one of the greatest men 
T^ho ever lived in this or any other country« still dis« 
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^«7 i* their coat of arms, not the barren gules and 
garters of European (oWy, bat those better ensigns of 
Amertcaa wisdom— the' aL£DOE-HAMM£K and akvilw 



CHAPTER II. 

••Were I so tntt to reac*i tte pole, 
And grasp the ocaan in my spitn) -^ • 

I must be measurM by Ilk; soul. 

For 'tis the M1NI> that tnakes the raa^,'' 

FROM the best accounts which I have been able to 
jAtk up, it would appear that a passion for Yearning had 
a long run in the family of the Franklins. Of the doc- 
tor's three uncles, the elder, whose name was Thomas^ 
though conscientiously brought up a blacksmith, and 
subsisting his family by the din and sweat of his anvil, 
was still a great reader. Instead of wasting* hi& leisure 
hours, as too many of the trade do in tippling and tobacco, 
he acquired enough of the law to render himself a very 
useful and leading man among the people of Northamp- 
ton, where his forefathers had lived in great comfort for 
three hundred years, on thirty acres of land. 

His uncle Benjamin, too, another old English gentle^ 
man of the right stamp, though a very hard working man 
at the silk-dying trade, was equally devoted to the plea- 
sures of the mind. He made it a rule whenever he light- 
ened on a copy of verses that pleased him, to transcribe 
them into a large blank book which he kept for the pur- 
pose. In this way he collected two quarto volumes of 
poems, written in short hand, of his own inventing. 
And, being a man of great piety, and fond of attending 
the best preachers, whose sermons he always took down, 
he collected in the course of his life, eight volumes of 
sermons in folio, besides near thirty in quarto and oc- 
tavoi and all in the aforesaid short hand! Astonishing 
proof, what a banquet of elegant pleasures even a poor 
nrechanic may enjoy, who begins early to read and think! 
ni is true, he was a long time about it His piety afford- 
ed him a constant cheerfulness. And deriving from 
the aame source a regular temperance, he attained to a 
1* 
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great age« In his seventj-third year, still fVegh and 
strong; he left his native couiitrj, and came over to 
America, to see his ^rounger brother Josias, betweea 
vtrhom and himself there had always subsisted a more 
than ordinary friendship. On his arrival lA Boston, he 
was received with unbounded joy by Josias, who pressed 
hini to spend the residue of his days in his lamily. To 
this^proposition the old gentlen^an readily consented; 
and the more so as he was then a widower, and his chil- 
dren all marrit-d off*, had left him. He had the honor to 
^ive his name, and to stand god father to our little hero, 
or whom, on account of^his vivacity and fondness for 
learning, be conceived an extraordinary affection. And 
'Ben always took a great delight in talking of this uncle. 
14 or was It to be wondered al; for he was an old ma« 
who wore his religion very much to win young people—*' 
ft pleasant countenance — a sweet speech— and a fund 
of anecdotes always entertaining, and generally carry- 
ing some good moral in the* tail of them* His grandfa- 
ther before him mtfst have been ft jnan of rare humour^ 
as appears from a world of droll stories which uncle 
Benjamin used to tell after him, and which his New 
England descendants to this day are wont to repeat 
with great glee. 1 must let the reader hear one or two 
ef them. They will amuse him by shewing what strange 
things were done in days of yore by kings and priests^ 
in the land of our venerable forefathers. 

It was his grandiather*8 fortune to live in the reign of 
Queen Mary, whom her friends called holy Mary, but 
her enemies bloody Mary. In the grand struggle for 
power between those humble followers of the cross, the 
oatholics and protestants, the former gained the victory, 
for which Te Oeums in abundance were sung throughout 
the land. And having been sadly rib-roasted by the 
protestants when in power* they determined, like good 
christians, now that the tables wvre turned, to try on 
them the virtues of fire and faggot. The Franklin fami- 
ly having ever been sturdy protestants, began now to be 
ill great tribulation. "What shall we do to save our Bi- 
bier** was the question. After serious consultation in ft 
family caucus, it was resolved to hide it in the close-stool; 
wlnth ua- accordingly done, by fastening it, open,' on the 
under liide ef the lid by twine threads drawn strongly 
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terow the leases* When the fi;rand father read to the 
faiuily* be turned up the aforeaaid lid on his kiieeSf 
liaising the leaves of his Bible as he read from one ^itle to 
the other. One of the children was carefully stationed , 
at the door, to give notice if he aaw the priest^ or any of 
his frowning tribe, draw near.* Id that events the lid 
with the Bible iashed beneath it» was instantly clapped 
down as[;ain on its old place. 

i'hese things may appear stran6;e to u», who live un* 
der a wise republic, whicli will not softer the black frowns 
of one churcn to persecute those of another. But they 
were common in those dark and dismal days, when the 
clers;y thought more of creeds than of Christ, and of 
learning Latin thuft of learning love. Queen Mary was 
one of this gnostic generation, (who place their reiigioft 
in the head, though Christ places it in the hb\ht,) and 
finding it much easier to her un/o t^tit^ spirit, to burii hu« 
• man beings called heretics, than to mortify her own lust 
of popularity, she sofiered her catholic to fly upon and 
worry her prote^^tunt subjects at a, shameful rate* Good 
ohhuDcle Benjamin used to divert his friends with ano- 
ther story, whi; h happened in the family of his own aun^ 
who kept an inn at hlatoii, Northamptonshire* 

A most violent pi iest, of the name of Ascjuith, who 
thought, like Saul, that he should be doing '^God gervic^ 
by killing the heretics, had obtained letters patent from 
queen Mary against those people in the county of War- 
wick. On his way he called to dine at Eacon, ^trhere he 
was quickly waited on by the mayor, a strong catholic, 
to aak how the good work went on. Asquith, leaping to 
his saddle-bags, drew forth a little box, that contained 
his commission, which he flourished before the mayor, 
exclaiming with high glee, *'^yel there's tliat that will 
icorch the roguesi" Old Mrs. Franklin, under the rose 
a stuirdy protestant> overhearing this, was exceedingly 
troubien; and watching her opportunity when the priest 
bad stepped out with the mayor, slipped the commission 
out of the box, and put In its place a pack of carda^ 
wrapped in the same paper. The priest returning iq 
haste, and suspecting no trick, huddled up bis box, and 
posted off for Coventry. A grand council of the saiuts 
Was speedily convoked to meet him. He arose, and 
havmg with great vehemence delivered a set speech 
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sprfttnBf the heretics, threw his cummission Withe taHe 
ftir t ' /^pcietarj to rewl at^uck W itii the eyen i>l Ihe* 
whole c uucil on him, the eager aecretarjr opened thcj 
packagPi when in place ot the flaming; commission, be-"^ 
bold a pHck of cards with the knave of clubs turned 
uppermost! A sudden stupefaction seized the specta-| 
tors* In silence tUey stared at the priest and stared at^ 
one another Some looking as thouu;h thej suspected' 
treachery: others as dreading a judgment in the case^ 
Soon as the dumb founded pnest could recover speech, 
he swore by the Holt Mart, that he once had a com* 
mission; that he had received it from the queen's own 
hand. And he also swore that he would get another 
commission. Accurdin^^ly he hurried back to London, 
and having procured another. Set off again for Coventry. 
But alas! before he got down, poor queen Marv had 
turned the corner, and the protestants under Ehzabeth 
got the rule again. Having nothing: now to dread, our 
quizzing old hostess, Mrs. Franklin, cauie out with the 
knavish trick she had played the priest, which so pleas- 
ed the protestants of Coventry that they presented her 
a piece of plate, cost fifty pounds sterling, equal, as mo* 
'Bey now goes, to a thousand dollars. 

From an affair which soon after this took place there» 
it appears that Coventry, however famous fop saints, 
had no great cause to brag of her poetH.— -When queen 
Elizabeth, to gratify her subjects, made the tour of her 
island, she passed through Coventry. The mayor, al- 
dermen and company hearing of her approach, went out 
in great state to meet her. The queen being notified that 
they wished to address her, made a full stop right oppo* 
site to a stage erected fof the purpose and covered with 
embroidered- cloth, from which a ready orator after much 
bowing and arms full extended, made this wondroui 
speech— "We men of Coventry are glad to see your 
royal highness— Lord how /air you be!* 

To this the maiden queen, equally famed for fat and 
fiMi, rising in her carriage and waving her lilly wliite 
hand, made this prompt reply— <«Our royal highness i§ 
glad to see yon men of Coventry— Loid what Foofis 
you beJ** 
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CHAPTER III. 



: §ur tor« little Ben^ toming on the earpet'^Fut to 
[ school very young-^Leams prodigioudy-^Taken 
\ home and set to candU-making-^Cvrious eaperSf atf 
proclaiming ''the Jichilles in petticoats^* 

\ DR. Franklin's father married early in bis own cppif* 
; \cjt and would probably have lived and died there, but 
i* for th^ persecutions ag;ain8t his friends the Presbyte« 
•rians, which so disgusted him, that he came over to JSew 
I England, and settled in Boston about the year 1682. 
I He brought with him his English wife and three chil- 
dren* By the same wife he liad four children more in 
America; and ten others afterwards by an American 
wife. The doctor speaks with pleasure of having seen 
thirteen sitting together verv lovingly at his father's ta- 
ble, and all married. Our little hero, who was the fif« 
teenth child, and last of the sons, was bom at Bostoa 
the irth day of January, 1706, old style. 

That faoftous Italian proverb, ''The Devil tempts 
every man, hut ik^ Idler tempts the Devil,'* was a fa-< 
vourite canto with wise old Josias; for which reason^ 
soon as their little lips could well lisp letters and syili^ 
blesy he had them all to school. 

Nor was this the only instance with r^rd to them, 
wherein good Josias ^^snam'd the DevU}** (or as soon as 
their education was finished they were put tb useful 
trades. Thus no leisure was allowed for bad company 
and habits. Little Ben, neatly clad and comb'd, was 
pack'd off to school with the rest; and as would seem, 
at a very early age, for he says himself that, "he could 
not recollect any time in his life when he did not know 
how to read,** whence we may infer that he hardly ever 
knew any thing more of childhood than its innocency 
and playfulness. At the age of eight he was sent to a 
|;ranimar school, where he made such a figure in learn- 
ing, that his good old father set him down at once for 
the church, and used constantly to call him his Hittle 
chaplain** He was confirmed in this design, not only 
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bj the extraordinary readiness with which he learned^ 
but also bj the praises of his friends, who all agreed 
that he would certainlj»one day or other become % - 
laightj scholar. His uncle BeTijatnin ,too, greatly aj^- . 
proved the idea of making a preacher of him; and by 
way of eocfNiragement, promised to him all his vf»lumeft 
of sermons* written as before said in his own short 
kaiOd. 

This his rapid progress in learning he ascribed very 
much to an amiable teacher who used gentle means 
^ly, to encourage his achotajrs* and make them fond of 
theirbooks. 

But tn. the midst of this gay career in his leacnini^ 
when in the coarse of the first year only, he had risen * 
from the mfddie of his class to the head of it; thence to 
the class immediately above it; and was rapidlv over« 
taking the third class^ he was taken from schooU Hia 
fiither having a large faimly, with but a small income, 
and thinking himmf jmabte, cooaistently with what he 
owed the rest^ his chilftt^n^ to give him a collegiate 
education, took Ben home to assist him in hisnwn hum* 
We occupation, which wa^ thitf of a soAp-boii.rr and tal« 
&OW ohandlbr; a trade he had taken up of his dwn 
head after settling in Boston; his original one of &{ 
BYER being in too little request to nMiRitain his family, 

I have never beard how Ben took this sudden reverse 
in his prospects. No^doubt it put his little stock of phi- 
losophy to the stretch. To have seen himself, one day, 
on the high road to literary fame, flying from class to 
class, the admiration and envy of a numerous school; 
and the next day, to have found himself in a filthy soap- 
shop; clad in a greasy apron, twisting cotton wicks!— 
and in place of snUffing the sacred lamps of the Muses 
to be bending over po^ of fetid tallow, dipping and 
moulding: candles ftir the dirty cook wenches! , Oh, it 
must have seemM a sad falling off! Indeed, it appears 
from hie own account that he was so disgusted with it 
tiiat he had serious thoughts of going to sea« But his 
father ^objecting to it, and ¥^en having virtue enough to 
be dutiful, the notion was given up for that time. But 
the ambition which'had made him the firsf at his school » 
and which now would have hurned him to sea, was not 
tti be eztingttishedb Though diverted from its favourite 
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Mttife, it stHLburDed for distinction, mi renrf«red him 
the leader ilj^he jvfv'cinilis bftnd in ieverj eRterprize^ 
where dang^wa$ to tie eonfrop^ted, or glory to b« woo. 
Id the ^deighbouring miH«pond he nas the foremost ta 
' kad the boys to pitin^e and swim; tints teaching tbeai 
ad earty mastery over tKot dangerous element And 
.when the ticklish mill boat was launching from the. 
shbre laden with his timid playmates^ the paddle that 
served as rwdder, was always put into his hamis* as the 
^ fittest to steer her course over the dark waters of Ihe 
'peod. Thia ascendancv whi(;h natul-e had given him , 
over the coropaniona of his youth was not always so well' 
_ used as it might have bean He honestly confesses 
: that, once at least, he made such an unlucky use of it aa 
^ drew them ii'ito a scrape that cost them dear. Their fa^ ^ 
1[0urtte fishing shore on that pond was, it seems very 
loiry. To remedy so great an inconvenience he pro- 
posed to the boys to make a wharf« Their assent waa 
qaickly obtained: but what shall we make it of, was the 
question. Ben pointed their attention to a heap of 
stones, hard by, of which certain honest masons were 
boikiing a house. The proposition was hailed by the 
buys, as a grand discovery; and soon as ni^ht had 

€read her dark curtains around them, they fell to work 
ith the activity of young beavt*rs,and by midnight had 
oompleted their wharf The nerxt morning the masona 
came to work; but, behold! npt a stone was to b^ 
found! The young rogues, however, detected by tlie 
track of their feet in the mud, wene quickly summoned 
belure their paints* who not being so partial to Ben at 
they had b^ti«^o(^astised their folly with a severe flo«>;g- 
iDg. Good old Josias pursued a different course wi& 
his son. i o deter him from such an act in future, he 
aodeavoured to reason him into a sense of its immora- 
lity.' Ben on the otligr hand, just fresh. and confident 
from his school, took the field of argument against hta 
father, and smartly attempted to defend what he had 
dune, on the principle of its utUUy. But, the old gen- 
tleman who was a great adept in moral philosophy^ 
calmly observed to him, that if one boy were to make 
use ut this plea.jo take away his fellowV goods, another 
toi^ht; and t bus contests would arise, filling the?warltd 
%itK t>iood and mutder without end* Convtnced^'^in tlH^ 
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simple wtLjt of tbe fatal consequences of '^doing evU J 
that good may eome.** JBen let drop the weapons of his 1 
rebellion and candidly agreed with his father that what j 
was not strictly Allies/ could never be truly useful,] 
This discovery he made at the tender age of nine. Some \ 
never made it in the course of their lives. The grand | 
ansiler, SSatait, throws, out his bait of immedinte gain^^ 
and they like silly Jacks, snap at it at once; and in the 
motjient of running oQl, fancy they have got a delicious 
morsel. But alas! the fatal hook soon convinces theui 
of their niid^ake, r hough sometimes too late. And thes ' 
the lamentation of the prophet serves as the epilogue of 
their trsi^edy-^** I'was hmey in the mouth, but gali in 
the bQW$U*** " . - 



CHAPTER IV. 

Picture of a wise faiher'^To which i&added^afammts 
receipt for health and long life. 



* 



THE reader must already have discovered that E 
Was uncommonly blest in a father. Indeed from (' 
portrait of him drawn by this grateful son, full tij 
years afterwards, he must have been an enviable 
man. ^ 

As to his person, though that is but of minor consider- \ 
ation in a rational creature'— I say, as to his person, it I 
was of the right standard, i. e. mediuna size and finely | 
formed*— his complexion fair and ruddy-*^black, intelli- | 

fenteyes — and ^n air uncommonly graceful and spirited, i 
n respect of mind^ which is the true jewel of our nature, | 
he was a man of the purest piety yiii moraU, and conse- 1 
quently cheerful and amiable in a high degree. Added ; 
to this, he possessed a considerable taste for the fine 
arts, particularly drawing and music; and having a 
voice remarkably sonorous und swevt, whenever he sung I 
a hymn accompanied with his violin, which he usually ! 
did at the close of his day's labours, it was delightful .to 
liear him. He poifsessed also an extraordinary sagacity 
.hn things rdatiog botb to public and private life» inso- [ 
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mach that not onlj individuals were constantly consult- 
ing him about their affairs, and calling him in as an arbi- 
ter in their disputes; but even the leading men of Boston 
would often come and a^k his advice in their most im« 
portant concerns* as' well of the town as of the church. 
For his slender means he was a man of extraordinary 
hospitality, which caused his friends to wonder how he 
made out to entertain so many. But whenever this was 
mentioned to him, he used to laugh and say, that the 
world was good natured and gave him credit for much 
more than he deserved; for that, in fact, others enter- 
tained ten times as many as he did. By this, tis thought 
he alluded to the ostentatious practice common witlv 
some; of pointing their hungry visitant to their grand 
buildings, and boasting how many thousands this or that 
bauble cost; as if their ridiculous vanity would pass with 
them for a good dinner. For his part, he said he prefer- 
red setting before his visitors a plenty of wholesome 
fare, with a liearty welcome. Though to do this he was 
fain to work hard and content himself, with a small 
bouse and plain furniture. But it was always his opin- 
ion that a little laid out in this way, went farther both 
with God and inan too, than great treasures lavished 
pride and ostentation. 

But though he delighted in hospitality as a great vir- 
tue, J fit lie always made choice of such friends at his 
table as were fond of rational conversation. And he 
took great care to introduce such topics as would, in 
a pleasant manner, lead to ideas useful to hi» family, 
both in temporal and eternal things. As to the dishes 
that were served Up, he never talked of them; never dis- 
cussed whether thej were well or ill dressed; of a good 
or bad flavor, high seasoned or otherwise. 

For this manly kind of education at his table. Dr. 
Franklin always spoke as under great obligations to his 
father's judgment and taste. Thus accustomed, from 
infancy, to a generous inattention to the palate, he be- 
came so perfectly indifferent about what was set before 
him, that he hardly ever remembered, ten minutes after 
dinner, what he had dined on. In travelling, particular- 
ly, he found his account in this. For while those who 
had been more nice in their diet could enjoy nothing 
they met with; this one growling over tne daintiest 
2 
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breakfa&t of new laid eggs aoQ toast floated in butter, 
because his coffee was not half strong enough! — that 
wondering what people can mean bj serving o|f round 
of beef when thej have no mus^ari//— and a third curs- 
ing like a trooper, thoueh finest rock-fisb or sheep's-head 
be smoking on the tabie-^because there is no walnut . 
mckle or ketchup! He for -his part* happiiy engaged | 
tn a pleasant train of thinkins or conversation, never at* ^ 
tended to such trifles, but dined heartily on whatever 
was set before him. In short, there is no greater kindness 
that a young man can do himself than to learn the art of i 
feasting on fish, flesh, or fowl, as they come, without 
ever troubling his Jiead about any other sauce than what 
the rich hanaof nature has ^iven: let him but brin^ to 
these dishes that good appetite which always spring 
from exercise and cheerfulness, and he will be an epi- 
cure indeed. 

He would often repeat in the company of young peo- 
ple, the following anecdote which be had picked up 
some where or other in his extensive reading. *'A 
wealthy citizen of Athens, who had nearly ruined his 
constitution by gluttony and sloth, was advised by Hip- 
pocrates to visit a certain medicinal spring in Sparta; 
not that Hippocrates believed that spring to be better 
than some nearer home; but exercise was the object^ 
'^ Visit the springs oj Sparta^** said the great physician. 
As the yuung debauchee, pale and bloated, travelled 
among the simple and hardy Spartans, he called one 
day at the house of a countryman on the road to get 
something to «at. A yonng woman was just serving up 
dinner — a nice barn-door fowl boiled *with a piece otfat 
bacon. t^'You have gut rather a plain dinner there 
madam •** growled the. Athenian. *'Ves^sir»** replied tlie 
young j¥oman blushing, **hut my husband will be here di- 
rectly and he always t^ngs the sauce with him,** Pre- 
sently the young husband stepped in, and after welcom- 
ing his guest, invited him to dinner. "I can't dream of 
dining, sir, without sauce,** said the Athenian, "and 
your wife promised you would bring it." "0, sir^ my 
wife is a wit,** cned the Spartan; '*she only meant the 
^ood appetite which I always bring with me from the ^ 
barn, where I have been threshing.'* 
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And here I b^ leave to wind up this chapter with the 
following beautitul lines from Dryden.whicn I trust my 
Yoong reader will commit to memory.— Thej may save 
nim many a sick stomach and headache, besides many a 
good dollar in doctor's fees. 

"The firtt phjsiciftns by <kbaueh were made} 
ISxoea^ began and sloth ansUins the trade. 
By ehace, our long livM fathers eani*d their bread.; 
Toil strung their nerves and^|p&rified their blood; 
But we, their sons, a paraperM race of men. 
Are dwindlM down to three-nDra ye^n nad ten:. 
Better hunt in fields for health unboaght,^ » 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous drao^t. 
The wise for health on exercise depend, 
God never made hisVorks for man to mend." 



CHAPTER V. 

BEN continued with his father assistinanhim in his 
humble toils till his twelfth year, and had he possessed 
a mind less active might have remained a candle-maker 
all the days of his life. But born to diffuse a light be- 
lyond that of tallow or spermaceti, he could never recon- 
cile himself to this inferior employment^ and in spite of 
his wishes to conceal it from his father, discontent would 
still lower on his brow, and the half suppressed sigh 
steal in secrelfrom his bosom. With equal grief his 
father beheld the deep-seated 'disquietude of his son. 
He loved all his children; but he loved this young one 
above all the rest. Ben was the child of his old age. 
The smile that dimpled his tender cheeks reminded him 
of his mother when he first saw her lovely in the rosy 
freshness of youth. And th^ya his intellect was so far 
beyond his years; his questions so shrewd; so strong in 
reasoning; and so witty in remark, that his father would 
often forget his violin of nights for the higher pleasure of 
holding an argument with him. This was a great trial 
to his sisters, who would often intreat their mother to 
make Ben hold his tongue, that their father might take 
down his fiddle, and play and sing hymns with them? 
for they took after him in his passion for music, and 
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sufig divinelj. No wonder that such a child should be 
dear to such a father. Indeed old Josias' affection for 
Ben was so intimately interwoven with every fibre of his 
heart, that he could not bear the idea of separation from 
him; and various were the stratagems which he employ- 
ed to keep this dear child at hoftie. One while, to fright- 
en his youthful fancy from the sea, for that was the old 
man's dread, he would paint the horrors of the watery 
world, where the maddoning billows, la<^hed into moun- 
tains by the sturm, wouTd lift the trembling ship to the 
skies; then hurl Jier (j^wn, headlong plunging into the 
yawning gulpbs, never to rise again. At another time 
he would describe the wearisomeness of beating the 
gidomy wave for joyless months, pent up in a small ship 
with no prospects but barren sea and skies-— no smells 
but tar and bilge water — no society but men of unculti- 
vated minds, and their constant conversation nothing 
but ribaldry uid oaths. And then again he would take 
him to visit the masons, coopers, joiners, and other roe* 
chanics at work: in hopes that his genius might be caught, 
and a stop put to his passion for wandering. But great- 
ly to his 8#row, none of these things held out ^nts at- 
tractions that his son seemed to want. His visits among 
these tradesmen were not, however, without their ad- 
vantage. He caught from them, as he somewhere says,. 
sucb in insight into mechanic arts and the use of tools, 
ad enabled him afterwards when there was no artist at 
hand, to make for himself suitable machines for the ilks- 
tration of his philosophical experiments. , 

But it was not long before this obstinate dislike of 
Ben's to all ordinary pursuits was found out; it was 
found out by his mutiier. ''Bless me,** said she one night 
to her husband, as he lay sleepless and sighing on nia 
son's account, ^'why do we make ourselves so unhappy 
about Ben for fear he should goto seal let him but go to 
school, and I'll engage we hear no more about his run* 
ning to sea. Don't jou see the child is never happy but 
when he has a book in his hand? Other boys when they 
get a little money neyer think of any thing better to lay- 
it out on than their backs or their bellies; but he, poor 
fellow, the moment that he gets a shilling, runs and 
gives it for a book; and then you know, there is no get- 
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ting him to his meals until he has read it throngh, and 
told 08 all about it." 

Good old Josias listened very devouttj to his wifej 
while she uttered this oration on his youngest son. 
Then with looks as of a heart suddenly relieved from a 
heavy barden,.and his eyes lifted to heaven^ he fervently 
exclaimed-^*'0 that my son, even my little son Benja« 
min, may live before 6od» ^^JiM^ the days of his use- 
fulness and dory may be manyl^^ 

•Hqw far the effectual fervent pliayer of this righteous 
father found acceptance in heaven, the reader will find 
perhaps by the time he has gone through our little book; 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ben taken from school^ turns his own teacher^^History 
of the books which he first tead-^Is ^/ff/id to the 
frintinff trade^ 

AT a learn^ table in Paris, where Dr. Franklin hap-» 
pened to dine, it was asked by the Abb^ Raynal, fFhat 
description of man most deserves pity? 

Some mentioned one character, and some another. 
When it came to Franklin's tMrn, he replied, ^i lonesome 
man in a rainy, day, who does not know how to read, 

A s^ every thing is interesting that relates to one who 
made such a figure in the world, it may gratify our rea* 
ders to be told what were the books that first regaled 
the youthful appetite of the great Dr. Franklin. The 
state of literature in Boston at that time, being like him- 
aelf,onIy in its infancy, it is not to be supposed that Ben 
had any very great choice of books. Books, however, 
there always were ii| Boston.^ Among these was Bun> 
yan's Voyages^ which appears to have been the first he 
ever react, and of which he speaks with great pleasure* 
But there is reason to fear that Bunyan did him no 
good; for, as it was the reading of the life of Alexander 

* You MTer find presby terians. without books* 
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the Great that first set Charles the Twelfth in such A 
fever to be running over ths world killing^verj bo<1y he 
met; "so, in "all probability, it was Bunjan's Voyages that * 
fired Ben's fancy with that passion for travelling, which 
gave his father so. much aneasiness. Having read over 
old Banyan so often as to have him almost by heart, * 
Ben added a little boot, and made a swhp of nim fur 
Burton*» Historical MisceUanies. „ This, consistinj^ of 1 
forty or fifty volumes, held him a good long tug: fur he 
had no time to read \mk on Sundavs, and early in the 
morning or late at night. After this he fell upon his fa- 
ther's library. This bein| made up principally of old i 
f puritanical dignity, would to most boys have appeared 
ike the pillars of nA*cules to travellers of old — a bound 
sot to he passed. But so keen wns Ben's appetite for 
aiiy thing in the shape -of .a bofik, that he fell upon it 
with his ttsual voracity; and lioon devoured every things ; 
in it, especially of the lighter sort. Seeing a littlt \ 
bundle of something crammed away very snugly upon 
an upper shelf, his curiosity led him to take it down: 
and lo! wMr should it be but *'Plutarck*s Lives:* Ben j 
was a stranger to the work; but the title alone wad i 
enough for him; he instantly gave it one reading; and 
then a second, and a third, anifso on until he had almost^ 
committed it to memoryj and to his dying day he never'- 
mentioned the name of Plutarch without acknowledging 
how much of pleasure and profit he had derived from ' 
that divine old writer. And tj^ere was another book, 
t^y Defoe, a small affair, entitled "•/^n Essay on Pro* j 
jects" to which he pays the very high compliment of ' 
saying, that "from it hf. received impressions which in- 
Jtuenced some of the principal events of his life" i 

Happy now to find that books had the charm to keep J 
his darling boy at home, and thinking that if he were put ' 
into a punting office he would be sure to get book^ i 
enough, his father determined to make a printer of him, 
though he already had a son in that business. Exactly 
to his wishes, that son, whose name was James, had just 
returned tirom London with a new press and types. . 
Accordingly without loss rfF time, Ben, now in his twelfth 
year, was bound apprentice to him. By the indentures 
Ben was to serve his brother till twenty-one, t. e. nine 
full years, without receiving ond. penny of wages^ save 
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for the last twelve months! How a man pretendbcj; to 
religion coujd reeoncile it to himself to make so hard a 
bai^ain with a jouoger brother, is strange But perhaps 
it was permitted of God, that Ben should learn his ideas 
df oppression, not from reading but from suffering. The 
|, deliverers of mankind have all b<|en made perfect through 
suffering. And to the galling sense of this villanous 
oppression, which never ceased to rankle on the mind of 
Franklin, the A(nencan people owe much of that«pirit» 
ed resistance to British injustice, which eventuated in 
k theif liberties. . But Master Jamerhad no great cause to 
f ' boast of this selfish treatment of his younger brother 
! Benjamin; for the old adage "foul' play never thrives,** 
f' was hardly e^Berlapre remarkably illmntiated than in this 
aiffair, ^s the^reader will iu due seaso^i Oe brought to un- 
I derstand. ^^ ^ ., 

f -• \ .. « ' ■ • 



.^ CHAPTER VH. 

*" Sen in Slsver — Turns a Bhymer-^Malces a prodigious 
noise ifi Boston^Bit by^ the Fgetie tarantula-^Luck' 
ily cured by hisjather* ^ 

BEN is now happy. He is placed by the side of the 
press, the very mint and coining place of l^s bdoved 
books} and animated by that delight which h% takes in 
his business, be makes a proficiency equally surprising 
and profitable to his brother. The lield of his reading 
too is now greatly enlarged. B'rom the bookseller's 
<boys he makes shift, every now and then, to borrow a 
book, which he never fails toreturn at the promised time: 
though to accomplilh this he was often o^iged to sit up 
till midnight, reading by hished side, that he might he 
as good as his word. 

Such an extraordinary passion for learning soon com- 
mended him to tde notice of his neighbours, among whom 
was an ingenious ^oung man, a tradesman, named Mat* 
thew Adams, who iu,^ed him to his bouse* shewed him 
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all bis books, and oftered to lend him any that he wished 
to read. 

. About this time, which was somewherie in his thir- 
teenth year, Fen took it into his head that he could write 
poetry; and actually composed several little -pieces. 
These, after some hesitation, he shewed to his brother^ 
who pronounced them excellent} and thinkin;^ that mo- 
ney mi^ht be made by Ben's poetry, pressed him to cul- 
tivate his wonderful talent, as he called it; and evea 
gave him a couple of subjects to write on. The one^ 
which was to be called the Licuit^^ho vss Traoedt, was 
to narrate the late shipwreck of a ^a captain and his 
two daughters: and the other was to be a sailor's song^ 
on the noted pirate Blackbeard, who had b^en recently 
killed on the coast of North Carolina^ by Captain May- 
nard, of a British sloop of war. I, 

Ben accordingly fell to work, and after burning oat 
several candles, for his brother could not aSbrd to let 
him write poetry by davlight, he produced his two po- 
ems. His brother extolled them to the skies, and in all 
haste had them put to the type and struck off; to expe- 
dite matters, fast as the sheets could be snatched from 
the press, all hands were set to work, folding and stitch- 
ing them ready for market; while nothing wa^ to be 
heard throughout the ofiice but constant calls on the 
boys at press — "more sheets }ya i more Light^iouse tra- 
gedy! more BlackbeardI** But who can tell what 
Ben felt when he saw his brother and all his journeymea 
in such a bustle on his account-— and when he saw, where- 
ever he cast his eyes» the splendid trophies of his genius 
scattered on the floor and tables; some in- common pa- 
per for the multitude; and others in snow-white fools- 
cap, for presents to the oa&AT t>B0PLE» such as '*His ex- 

OBLLKNCY THE OOVBRNOR."— The HON. THE SBORETART 
OF STATE. — ^'•The WoRSHirFUL THE MAYOR**-— "The 

ALDERMEN, and GENTLEMEN of the COUNCIL."— •''The 
reverend the dersy^ &c." Ben couM never tire of £a- 
zing at them; and as he gazed his heart would leap for 
"oy." **Oyou precious littU verses^** he would say ta 
himself, "Jrc first warblings of my youthful harp! Pit 
soo7i have you abroad^ delighting every company^ and 
filling all mouths with my name!** Accordingly, his 
two poems being ready, Beoi who had been both poet 
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and printer, with a basket full of each on his arm, set 
out in high spirits to sell them through the town, which 
he did bj singing out as he went, after the manner of the 
London cries— 

"Choice Poetry! Choice Po-c-try! 
Come BUY my choice Po-e-try!'* 

The people of Boston having never heard any such 
cry as that before, were prodigiously at a loss to know 
what he was sellmg. But still Ben went on singing OQt 
as t>efore, 

^'Choice Poetry! Choice Poetry! ' . 
Coroe/buy my choice Poetry! 
I 

[ I MTonder now, «aid one with a stare, if it is not poul' 
r try that that little bojr is singing out so stoutly yonder*. 
I O no» I guess not, said a second. 
! Well then, cried a third, I vow but it must be pastry* 

At length Ben was called up and interrofi;ated. 
\ *'Pray, my little man, and whafs that that you are 

cvuing there so bravelyP^ 
\ Ben told them it was poetry. 

**0/— ii^e/ poetryP* said'they; ^poetry! thafs a sort 

of something or other in metre-^ike the old version, 

is n*t U?" 

*^Oyes, to ^e sure," said- they all, "it must be like the old 

, ^^ersiont if it is poetry^ and thereupon they stared at 

him, marvelling hugely that a Hittls curly headed hoy 

' like him shouM he selling such a wonderful thins*'** 

This made Ben hug himself still more on account of nia 

poetry. 

I have never been Bb)fi to get a sight of the ballad of the 
Light-house Tragedy, which must no doubt have been a 
great curiosity: but the' sailor's song oa BlackbeanI' 
runs thus— 

"Come all yon jolly lailors. 

You all so stout and braves 
Come hearken and 111 tell yoa 

What happen'd on the wave. 
OhI tis of that bloody Blafikbeard 
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Vm going new for to tell; 
^nfl as how by gallant Maynard 
He soon was sent to heU*— < 

With ft down, down, down d«rry dowu.^ 

The reader \vill, I suppose, agree with Beo in his 
icriticisiD, many years afterwards^ ob this poetry, that it 
was "wretched stuff; mere blind men's ditties." But 
fortunately for Ben, the poor people of Boston were 
at that time no judges of poetry. The silver-tongued 
"Watts had not, as yet,' snatched the harp of Zion, and 
poured his divine songs over New-England. And hav- 
ing never been accustomed to any thin^ better than aa 
eld versian of David's Psaln^Si running in this way*— • 

<*Te monsters of the babbling dee|^» 

Your Maker's praises spout! 
. Vp from your sands ye codlings peep, 
And wag your tails afcoot.'*— 

The people of Boston pronounced Ben^s poetry mighty 
fine, and bought ibem up at H prodigious rate; especially 
the LioBT-HousE 'Tragedy. 

A flood of success so sudden and unexpected, would 
in all probability, have turned Ben's Drain and ruot 
him stark mad with vanity, had not his wise old fa« 
ther timely stepped in and checked the rising; fever. 
But highly as Ben honoured bis father, and respected 
his judgments he could hardly brook to hear him at- 
tack his beloved poetry, as he did, calling it ^mere 
Grub street,'* And he even held a stiff argument in 
defence of it. But on reading a volume of Pope,, 
which his father, who weM^Jcnew the force of contrast, 
put into his hand for that purpose, he never again 
opened his mouth in behaU' of his **blind men's dit" 
ties:' He used to laugh artd sj^, that after reading 
Pope, he was so mortified with \iy^ Light hovse Trage- 
dy and Sidlor's Song, which^he had once thought so 
fine, that he could not bear the sig^t of them, but con- 
stantly threw into the fire every copy that fell in his 
way. Thus was he timely saved, as he ingenuously 
confesses, from the very great misfortune of being, per* 
hapsr a miserable jingler for life. 

But 1 cannot let fall the curtain on this curious chap- 
ter, without once more feasting my eyes on Be n> as, 
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ivith a little basket ob his arm, he trudged along the 
streets of Boston crying his poetrj. 

Who that saw the jouthful David coming up fresh 
from his father's sheep-cots, with his locks wet with 
the dews of the roornins, and his cheeks ruddy as the 
openins: rose-buds, would have dreamed that this was 
lie who should one day, single handed, meet the gi- 
ant Gotiah, in the war darkened valley of Elah, and 
wipe off reproach from li»rael. In like manner, who 
that saw this ^'curly headed child,*' at the tender age 
of thirteen, selling his ^blind men's dittie'H,** among 
the « wonder-struck Jonathans and Jemimas of Boston, 
would have thought that this wa.4 he, who, single 

' handed, was to meet tlie British ministry at the bar 
of their own house of t^ommons, and by the solar 
blaze of his wisdom, utterly disperse all their dark 
designs against his countrymen, thus gaining for him- 
self a name lasting as time, and dear to liberty as the 
name of Washington, 

O you time- wasting, brain-starving young men, who 
can never be at ease unless you have a cigar or a 
plug of tobacco in your mouths, go on with your puff- 
ing anTI champing— go on wiUi your filthy sinoKing 
and your still more filthy spitting, keeping the cleanly 
house-wives in constant terror for their nicely waxed 

- floors, and their shining carpets — ^go on I say; but re- 
member it was not in this way that our little Ben be- 
came the GREAT DR. FRANKLIN. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

^TlS the character of a great mind never to despair. 
Though glory may not be gained in one way it may ia 
another. As a river, if it meet a mountain in its course, 
does not halt and poison all the country by stagnation, 
but rolls its gathering forces around the obstacle, urging 
its prectous tides and treasures through distant lands. 
So it was with the restless genius of young Franklin. 
Finding that nature had never cut him out for a poet^ 
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he determined to take revenge on iier by making him- 
self a good prose writer. As it is in this way that hw 
pen has conferred great obligations on tbe worlds it 
tnust be gratifying to learn by what means, humbly ciij 
cumstanced as he was, he acquired that perspicuity and 
ease so remarkable in his writings. This inlonnation 
must be peculiarlj^ acceptable to such youth as are apt 
to despair of becoming good writers, because thev have 
never been taught the languages.^ l|e«'s example will 
soon convince them that Latin and Greek are not ne- 
cessary to make English scholars. Let them but com- 
mence with his passion for knowledge; with his ^rm 
persuasion, that wisdom is the glory and happiness ot 
man, and* the work is more than halt done. 

Honest Ben never courted a young man because he 
was rich, or the son of the rich— No. His favourites 
were of the youth fond of reading and ot rational con- 
versation, no matter how poor they were. **Birds of a 
feather do not more naturally fiock togeOier/' than do 
young men of this high character. This was what first 
attracted to him that ingenious young carpenter, Mat- 
thew Adams: as also John Collins, the tanner's boy. 
These three spirited youth after finding each other out, 
became as fond as brothers. And often as possible, 
when the labours of the day were ended, they would., 
meet at a little school-house in the neighbourhood; and 
argue on some given subject till midnight. The advan- 
tages of this as a grand mean of exercising me moi-y, 
strengthening the reasoning faculty, disciplmiog the 
thoughts, and improving ^a correct and gracetul elocu- 
tion, became daily more obvious and important in their 
view, and consequently increased their mutual attach- 
ment. But from his own observation of what passed in 
this curious little society, Ben tautions young, men 
against that war of words, which the vain are too apt to 
fall into, and which tends not onlvto make them insup- 
portably disagreeable through a disputatious spirit, but 
IS apt also to betray into a fondness for qtdxzing, i e. 
for asserting and supporting opinions which they do not 
themselves believe. He gives the following as a case in 
point. 

One night, Adams beine absent, and only himself and 
Collins together in the old school house, Ben observed 
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that be tbouefat it a great ^j 4hat the youflg ladies 
were aot mora attended to, as to the improvement of 
their minds bj education. He said, that with their ad* 
fsatasies of sweet voices and beautiful faces, thej could 
gi?e tenfold charms to wit and sensible conversatioii, 
' making heavenly truths to appear, as he had somewhere 
I read in his father's old Bible, ^like apples of gold set in 
; . pictures of silver.** 

[ Collins blowedcupon the idea. He said, ii was all 
. shiffftLwl no pity at all, that the girls were so neglected 
^ m their education^ as they were naturally incapable of it. 
L And^here h^ repeated^ laughing, that infamous slur on 
r the ladies, 

[ *<Stib8tanee too soft a lasting mind to ben*, 

L Aad best iTistinguiBh'd by black, browa, or fair." 

I. At this, Ben, who was already getting to be a great 
I admirer of the ladies, reddened up against Collins; and 
} to it they fell, at once, in a stiff argument on the educa- 
I tion of women— *as whether they were capable of study* 
I ing the sciences or not. Collins, as we have seen, led 
I off against the ladies. Being much of an infidel, he took 
the Turkish ground altogether, and argued like one just 
soared and^sulten from the seraglio, ffmnen study the 
I sciences indeedi said he« with a sneer; a fvetty story 
^ tmiyi no nr^ they have nothing 4o do with the sciences* 

iTkey were not horn for any such thing, 
Ben wanted to know what they were bom for? 
Born for! retorted Collins, why to dress and dance; 
^ to sing and play; and, like pretty triflers to divert the 
i lords of the creation after their toils and studies. This 
I is all they were born for .or ever intended of nature, 
I wh(t has given them capacities fi>r noddng higher. Some- 
; times, indeed, they look grave, and tall into such brown 
I studies as would lead one to suppose tliey meant to go 
deep; but it is all fudge* They are only trying in this 
new character to play Uiemselves off to a better effect on 
r their lovers. And if you could but penetrate the bo- 
\ soms of these fair F^nserosoes; you would find that under 
I all this affectation of study they were only fatiguing their 
childish brains about what dress they should wear to the 
3 
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next balt^ or whkt coloured ribands would best suit tbetr 
new lutestrings. 

To this Ben replied with warmth, that it was extreme- 
ly unphilosophicai in Mr. Collins to argue in that way 
ai^aiost the fair ssx-*that in fixing their destination 
be had by no means given them that high ground to 
which they were entitled. Y014 say siry.conttnued Ben 
that the ladies were created to amuse the men by the 
tharm of their vivacity and accompliihments. Thiis to 
be sure was saying something. Bat you might, 1 think, 
have said a great deal more; at least the Bible «ays a 
great deal more for them. The Bible, sir, tells us that 
God created woman to be the helpmate of man. Now 
if man were devoid of reason he might be well enough 
matched by isuch a monkey like helpmate as you have 
described woman. But, sir, since man is a noble God- 
like creature, endued with the sublime capacities of rea- 
son, how could woman ever make a helpmate to him/uo- 
less she were ratit^nal like himself, and thus capable of 
being the companion of his thoughts and conversation 
through all the pleasant fields of knowledge? 

Here Collins interrupted him, asking very, sarcasti- 
cally, if in this fine flourish in favour of the ladies he 
was really in eamtast. 

Never more so. in all my life, replied Ben, rather net: 
tied. 

What that the women were as capable of studying the 
sciences as the men? 

Yes, that the women are as capable of studying the 
sciences as the men. 

And pray,. sir, continued Collins, tauntingly, do you 
know^of an^ young woman of your acquaintance that 
woulcl make a Newton? 

And pray, sir, answered Ben, do you know any young 
man of your acquaintance that would? But these are 
no argun»ents, sir — because it is not «very young man or 
won<an that can carry the science of. astronomy so high 
as Newton, it does not follow that they are incapable of 
the science altogether. God sees fit in every age to ap- 
point certain persons to kindle new lights among men. 
And Newton wasJtppointed greatly to enlarge our views 
of celestial objects. But we are. not thence to inter that 
h^ was in all respects superior to other men« for we are 
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(old that in Sbme instances he wis far inferior to othgr 
men. Collins denied that Newton had erer shewn himr 
self, in any point of wit inferior to other men. 

No, indeed, replied Ben; weH what do you think of 
that anecdote of him, lately published in the New En* 
gland Con rant from a London paner? 
And pray what is the anecdoter asked Colling. 
Why it is to this effect, said Ben— -Newton, mounted 
on the wings of -astronomy, and gazing at the mighty 
orbs of fire above, had entirely forgotten the poor little 
fire that slumbered on his own hearth below, which pre- 
sently forgot him, that is in plain English, went out. 
The frost piercing his nerves, called his thoughts home, 
when lo! in place of the spacious skies, the gorgeous an- 
tiohamber of the Almighty* he found himself in his own 
tittle nnt-shell apartment, cold and dark, comparatively 
as the dwelling ^f the winter screech-owl. He rung the 
bell for his servant, who after making a rousing fire, 
went out again. But scarcely had the servant recover^ 
ed his warm corner fn the kitchen before the vile beH, 
with a most furious ring, summon efl him the second time* 
The servant flew into his master's presence. MonsterJ 
cried NeWton with a Jace inflamed as if it had been toast- 
ing at the tail of one of his comets, did you mean to 
hiru me alive? push back the fire! for Gi!d*s sake puah 
back the firf, or I shall be a cinder in an instant! 

Push back the fire! replied the servant with a growl, - 
zounds, sir, I thought you might have had sense enough 
to push back your chair! 

Collins swore that it was or>Iy a libel against Sir 
Isaac. 

Ben Contended that he had seen it in so many differ^ 
ent publications, that he had no sort of doubt of its 
truth; especially as Sir Hans Sloan had backed it witb 
another anecdote of Newton, in the same style; and to 
which he avers he was both eye and ear witness. 
» And pray what has that butterfly philosopher to say 
against the immortal NewtonP asked Collins, quite an- 
grily. 

Why, replied Ben, it is this: Sloan, stepping in one 
day, to see Sir Isaac, was told by his servant that he was 
up in his study, but would be down immediately; for 
there f sir, you see is his dinner, which Ihavejust^^et on 
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tie tabU^ii was a pheasant so neatly browned in the 
roasting, and withal so plump and inviting to the e^e, 
that Sloan could not resist the temptation; but ventunne 
on his great intimacy with the knight, sat down and 
picked the delicious bird to the bone; having desired 
the coolrin all haste to clap another to the spit. Pre- 
sently down came Sir Isaac— was very glad to see his 
friend Sloan— ^how had he been all this time? and how 
did he leave his good lady and family? you have not 
dined? 

No. 

Verjr glad of it indeed; very glad. Well then, come 
dine with me. Turning to the table) he sees the dish 
empty, and his plate strewed with the bones of his fa- 
vourite pheasant — Lord bless jnel he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing his forehead, and looking betwixt laughing and 
blushing, at SlotLSi'^what am I goodfow^ I have dinedt 
as you see, my dear friend, and yet I had entirely forgoi - 
iti 

I don't believe a syllable of it, said Collins; not one 
syllable of it, sir. 

N09 replied Ben; nor one syllable, I suppose, of his 
famous courtship, when sitting by an elegant young 
lady, whom his friends wished htm to make love to, he 
seized her lily white hand. But instead of pressing it 
with rapture to his bosom, he thrust it into the bowl of 
his pipe that he was smoking: thus making a tobacco* 
stopper of one of the loveliest fingers in England; to 
the inexpressible mortification of the company, and to 
the most dismal scalding and screaming of the dear 
creature! 

'Tis all a lie, sir, said Collins, setting quite mad, nil a 
confounded lie. The immortal Kewton, sir, was never 
capable of acting so much like a blockhead. But sup- 
posing all this slang to be true, what would you infer 
from it. against that prince of philosophy? Why I would 
infer from it, repliea Ben, that though a great man, he 
was but a man. And I would also infer from it in fa- 
vour of my fair clients, that though they did not make 
Sir Isaac's discoveries in astronomy, they are yet very 
capable of comprehending them. And besides, I am as- 
tonished, Mr. Collins, how aay gentleman that loves 
himself* as I know you doy can thus traduce the ladies. 
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D^Qt yira consider, sir, that in proportion as yira lesseg 
the di^Ritj of the ladies. Toa lessen the dignity of fnwr 
affections for them, and consequently, your own happi- 
ness in them, which inust for ever keep pace with your 
ideas of their excellence. This was certainly a home 
thrust; and most readers would suppose, that Ben was 
in a £iiir way to crow over his antaf^nist; but, Colltni 
was a yoong man of too much pride and talents to give 
vp so easily. A spirited retort, of course, was made; a 
rejoinder followed, and thus the controversy was kept 
up until the watchman brawling twelve o^cIock, remind- 
ed our stripline orators that it was time for them to quit 
the old school-house; which with great reluctance they 
did. but without being any nearer the end of their argu-^ 
ment than when they began. 



CHAPTER DC 

THE shades of midniehthad parted our young com- 
batants, and silent and alone, Ben had trotted home to 
his printing-office; but stilt in his restless thoughts the 
esmoat raged in all its fury: still burning for victory, 
where truth and the ladies were at stake, he fell to mus- 
tering his arguments again, which now at the dram-beat 
of recollection came crowding on him so thick and strons 
that he felt eqoalty ashamed and astonished that he had 
not utterly crushed his antagonist at once. He could 
see no reason on earth why CoIlit)S*'had made a drawn 
battle of it, but by his vastly superior eloquence. To ^ 
^prive him of this advantage, Ben determined to attack 
him with his pen. And to this4ie felt the greater incli- 
natioo, as they were not to meet again for several nights. 
So, committing his thoughts to paper, and taking a fair 
copy, he sent it to him. ColliDS< who, ^'was not born ia 
the wmids to be scared by an owl,*' auickl^ answered* 
and Ben rejoined. In this way several volties had pass- 
ed on both sides, when good old Josiad chanced to light 
vpon them all; both the copies of Ben's letters to Col-- 
Kn» and the answers. Ue read them with a deep inter* - 
I est, and that very niglU sent for Ben that he m^t taildv 
5^- .. 
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with him on their consents* ''So Btn!^^ said he to him 
as he pressed his beloyed hand» '^ym« kam got into a 
paper war already, have yoyf** . 

Ben blushed. 

I don't mean to blame jou« m j 8on» continued the old 
gentleman. I don't blame you; on the contrary I am 
delighted to see you taking such pains to improve your 
mind. Go on, my dear boy, go on; for your mind is tb« 
only part that is worth your eare: and the more you ac- 
custom yourself to find your ha'ppiness in that the better. 
The body, as I have a thousand times told you; ia but 
nicely organized earth, that in spile of the daintiest 
meats and clothes» will aoon grow old and withered, and 
then die and rot back to earth a^n. 'But the Miiid» 
Ben, is the Heavemlt part, the 'Immortal inh^itant, 
who^ if early nursed with proper thoughts and afiectians, 
is capable of a feast that will endure for ever. 

This your little controversy with your fiiend CoHins 
is praiseworthy, because it has a bearing on that grand 
point, the improvement of your mind. 

But let me suggest a hint or two, my son, for your bet- 
ter conduct of it. You have greatly the advantage of Mr. 
Collins, in correctness of spelling and pointing; which 
you owe entirely to your profession as a printer; but 
then he is as far superior to you in other respects. He 
certainly has not so good a cause ^s you have, but he ma- 
nages it better. He clothes his ideas with such elegance 
of expression, and arranges his arguments with so much 
perspicuity and art, as will captivate all readers in his 
favour, and snatch the victory from you, notwithstand- 
ing your better cSiiise. In confirmation of these re- 
marks, the old gentleman drew from his pocket the let- 
ters of their correspondence, and read ^ to him several 
passages, as strong cases in point. 
. Ben sensibly felt the justice of these criticisms, and 
after Ibankiiig his father for his goodness in making 
them, assured him, that as he delighted above all things 
in reading bouk^ of a beautiful style, so he was resolved 
to spare Uo pains to acquire so divine an art. 

The next day, going into a fresh part of the town, 
with a paper to a new subscriber, he saw, on the side of 
the street, a little table spread out and covered with a 
parcel of toys, among which lay an odd volume, with a 
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neat old woman tiiting by. A» he approached the table 
. to look at the book».tM old lady liftio^ on him a most 
pleasant countenance, said* **wm my lUtle man do you 
iver dream drea^nsS^ 

Ben rather startled at so strange a salatation»> replied, 
that he had dream*t in his time.— ^f/4 continaed the 
old woman, and what do you think of dreams; do you 
fut any faith in *exa? 

Why» no, madam, answered Ben; as I hare seldom 
had dreams except after taking too hearty a sapper, I 
have always looked on 'em as a mere matter of ioaiges- 
tion,and so have never trouMed my head much about 'em. 

WM notr, replied the old lady lauehing, ifiere*9 jusi 
the difference between you and me. f, for my part, ai* 
ways takes great notice of dreams, they generaliy turn 
out so true. And now can you tell what a droll dream 
I had last night 

Ben enswered that he was no Daniel to interpret 
dreams. ' 

Well, said the old lady, I dreamed last night, that a 
little mafi just like you, came along here and bought 
that old book of me. 

Aye! why that's a droll dream sure enough, replied 
Ben; and pray. Madam, what do yoa ask for your old 
book? 

Only four pence halfpenny, said the old lady. 

Well, MadaOH continued Ben, as your dreaming has 
generally, as you say, turned out true^ it shall not be 
otherwise now; tflere's your money-^»Q, now as you 
have another reason for putting faith in dreams, you can 
dream again. 

As Ben took up his book to go away, the old lady 
said, stop a minute, my son, stop a minute I have not 
told you the whole of my drpam yet. Then looking 
very gravely at him, she said. But thou^ my dream 
showed that the book was to be bought by a lUUe man, 
it did not say he was always to be little. No; for I 
saw, in my dream, that he grew up to be a great man; 
the lishtnings of heaven played around his head, and 
the shape of a kingly crown was beneath his feet. I 
heard ^is name as a pleasant sound from distant 
lands, and I saw it through clouds of smoke and flame, 
among the tall victor ships that strove in the last battle 
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for the freedom ni the seat. She uttered ihig with a 
raised voice and ^lowinfi cheek, as though the years to 
come, with all their mighty deeds, were passing before 
her. 

Ben was too voung jet to suspect who this old wxh 
man was, though he felt as he had read the youthtal 
Telemachus (Hd, when the fire-eyed Minerva, in the 
shape of Mentor, roused his soul to virtue. 

FarewoJl, Madam, said Ben with a deep sigh, as 
he went away; you mi^ht have spared that part of your 
dream, for 1 am sure there is very little chance of its 
ever coming to pass. 

But though Ben went away to attend to his brother's 
business, yet the old woman's looks made such an im- 
pression on his mind, that he could not help going the 
next day to see her again; but she was not £ere any 
more. 

On leaving the old woman, he opened his book, 
when behold what should it be but an odd volume of 
the Spectator, a book which he had not seen t>efore« 
The number to which he chanced to open was ttie viftioa 
of Mirzab; which so caught his attention that he could 
lit)t take it off until he hadgot through. What the people 
thought of him for readtng in that manner as he walked 
along the street, he knew not; nor did he once think, 
he was so taken up with his book' He felt as though 
he would give the world to write in so enchanting a 
Style; and to that end he carried his old volume con- 
stantly in his pocket, that i)y committing, as it were, to 
memory, those sweetly flowing lines,' he might stand a 
chance to fall into. the imitation of them. He took 
another curious method to catch Adilison's charming 
style; he would select sotne favourite chapter out oi 
tie Spectator, make short summaries of the sense of 
each period, and put them for a tew days aside; then 
withoutvlooking at the book, he would endeavour to re- 
store the chapter to its first form, by expressing each 
tiit'Ught at full length. 

These exercises soon convinced him that he greatly 
lacked a fund of words, and a facility of employing 
them; both of which he thought would have be^ abun- 
dantly supplied, had hf but continued his old trade *I 
making verses* The contmuai need of words of the 
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same meanings but of diftereat lengths for the measure; 
or of diSerenl sounds, for the rhymes would have obliged 
him to seek a variety of synonymes. From this belief 
be took some of the PAp?rs and turned them into verse; 
and after he had sufficiently forgotten them, he again 
converted them into prose- • 

On comparing his Spectator with the oridnal, he dia* 
covered many faults; but panting, as he did, for per- 
fection in this noble art, nothing could discourage him. 
He bravely persevered in his experiments, and though 
he lamented that in most instances he still fell short of 
the charming original, yet in some he fhought he had 
clearly improved the order and style. And when thia 
happened, it gave him unspeakable satisfaction, as it 
sprung the dear hope that in time he should succeed in 
writing the English language in the same enchanting 
manner. 



CHAPTER X. 

ABOUT this time, which was somewhere in his six* 
teenth year, fien lighted on a very curious w^rk, by onei 
TryoHi recommending ve£;ptable diet altogether, and 
condemning *'animal food as a great crime/* He 
read it with all the avidity of a young and honest mind 
that wished to renounce error and embrace truth. 
I ''From start to pole,'' as the race!;b say, his conscience 
was under the lash, pointing at hiin as the dreadful bar- 
oopH AGIST, or Meat eater alluded to by this severe 
Writer. He could not, without horror reflect, that 
Young ais he was, his stomach had yet been the grave of 
kundreds of lambs, pigs, birds, and other little animalSi 
"who had never injured him.** And when he extended 
this dismal idea over the vast surface of the globe, and 
saw the whole human race pursuing and butchering the 
poor brute creation, filling sea and land with. cries and 
oiood and slaughter, he felt a depression of spirits with 
an anguish o1 mind that strongly tempted him, not only 
to detest man, but even to charge God himself witn 
cruelty. But this distress did not continue long.' Im- 
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patient of such wretchedness, he set all the powers ef ^ 
nis mind to work, to discover designs in all this worthy i 
of the Creator. To his unspeakable satisfaction he ' 
aoon made these important discoveries. *Th tme, said 
he, man is constantly butchering the inferior creatures.^ 
And it is also true that they are constantly devouring. 
ime another. But after all, shocking as this may seemi 
it is but dying: it is but giving up life, or returning 
a something which was not their own; which for the 
honour of his goodness in their enjoyment, wai^only ' 
lent them for a season; and which, therefore, they ought 
not to think hard to return. 

Now certainly, continued Ben, all this is very clear 
and easy to be* understood. Well thfen since all life, 
whether of man or beast, or vegetables, is a kind loan of 
God, and to be taken back again, the question is whether ^ 
the way in which we see it is taken back is not the be^ 
way. It is true, life being the season of enjoyment, is 
. so dear to us that there is no way of giving it up which 
is not shocking. And this horror v/h\th we feel at the 
thought of having our own lives taken from os we extend 
to the brutes. We cannot help feeling shocked at the 
butcher killing a lamb, or one animal killing another. 
Kay, tell even a chiM whb is looking with smiles on a 
sood old family horse that has iost i>rought a bag of flour 
Frum the mill, or a load of wood fr^m the forest, that 
this his beloved horse will by and by be eaten up of the 
buzz,ards, and instantly his looks will manifest extreme 
distress. And if his mother, to whom he tHirns for con- 
tradiction of this horrid prophecy, should contirm it, he 
is struck dumb with horror, or bursts into strong cries a^ 
if his little heart would break at thought of the dismal 
end to which his horse is coming These though very ^ 
amiable, are yet the amiable weaknesses of the child, 
which, it is the duty of the roan to overcome. This an- 
imal was created of his God for the double purpose of 
doing service to man and pf enjoying comfort himself* 
And when these are accomplished, and that life which 
was only lent him is recalled, is it not better that nature's 
scavengers, the buzzards, should take up his flesh and 
keep the elements sweet, than that it should li« on the 
fields to shock the sight and smell of all who pass hji 
The tact is» continued Ben, I see that all creatures that 
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ihre, whether men or beasts, or yegetaMes, are doomed to 
^ die. Now were it not great happiness that this univer* 
' sal cafamitj, as it appears, should be converted into an, 
universal blesains^ and this dying of all be made the 
living uf all? Well, thrcnigh the admirable wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, this is exactly the case. 
The vegetables ail die to sustain animals; and animals, 
whether birds, beasts, or fishes, all die to sastain man, 
or one another.* Now, is it not far better for them that 
they should be thus con^nually changing into each 
otht^r^s sabstance, and existing in the wholesome «hape9 
' of life and vigour, than to be scattered about dying and 
dead, shocking all eyes with their ghastly forms, and 
p6isoning both sea and air with the stench of their cor* 
ruutionP 

This scrutiny into the economy of nature in this 
matter, gave him such an exalted sense of nature's 
Great Author, that in a letter to his father, to whom 
he made a point of writing every week for the benefit 
ef his corrections, hesaj^s, though I was at first sreafly 
angered with Tryon, yet afterw^ds 1 felt myself mucn 
obii«;ed to him for 'giving me such a bard nut to crack, 
for I have picked out of it one of the sweetest kernels 
I ever tasted. In truth, father, continues he, although 
I do' not make much noise ojr show kbont religion, yet 
I entertain a most adoring sense of the Great First 
CAas£; insomuch that I had rather cease to exist than 
cease to believe him all wise and benevolent. 

In the midst, however, of these pleasing specula- 
tions, another disquieting idea was suggested.— Is it not 
eruel, after giving life to take it away again so soonP 
The tender grass has hardly risen above the earth,, in 
9i\ its spring-tide green and sweetness, before its beautj 
is all cropped by the lamb; and the playful lamb, full 
dressed in his snow-white tieece, has scarcely tasted 
the sweets of existence, before he is caught up by the 
cruel wolf or more cruel man. And so With every bird 
and fish: this has scarcely learned to sing his song to 
the listening gruve, or that to leap with transport from 
the limpid wave, before he is called to resign his life to 
man or some larger animal. 

This was a horrid thought, which like a cloud, 
i&pread a deep gloom over Ben's mind. But his refiec- 
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tions» tike sun beams, quickly pierced and dispersed 
Ihem. 

These cavaliers, said he« in another letter, are entire- 
ly wron^. They wish, it sterns, long life to the crea- 
tures; the Creator wishes them a pleasant one. They 
would have but a few to exist in a loiig tiit^e; he a great 
many in a short time. Now as youth is the season of 
gaiety and enjoyment, and all after is comparatively in* 
sipid is it not better, before that pleasant state is ended 
in sorrow, the creature should pass away by a quick 
and generally easy fate> and appear again in some other 
shape? Surely if the grass could reason, it would pre- 
fer, while fresh and beautiful, to be cropped by the lamb < 
and converted into his substance, than by staying a little 
longer to disfigure the fields with its faded foliage. And 
the lamb too, if he could but think «nd choose* would ask 
for a short life and a merry one, rather than by staying 
a little longer, degenerate into a ragged old sheep snort- 
ing with the rattles and dying of the rot, or murrain., 

But though Ben, at the tender age of sixteen, and with 
no other aid than his own strong mind, could so easily 
quell this host of atheistical doubts which Tryon had con* 
jured up; yet he hesitated not to become his disciple in 
another tenet. Tryon asserted of animal food, that 
though it gave great strength to the body, yet it Qogtri- 
buted sadly to gross ness of blood and heaviness of mind; 
and hence he reasoned that all who wish for cool hea<U 
and clear thoughts should make their diet principally of 
vegetables. Ben was struck with this as the perfection 
of reason, and entered so heartily into it as a rare help 
for acquiring knowledge, that be instantly resolved« 
fond as he was of flesh and fish, to give both up from tjiat 
da^ and never taste them again as long as he lived, 
This steady refusal of his to eat meat, was looked on as 
a very inconvenient singularity by his brother, who 
scolded him tor it and insisted he should give it up. Ben 
made no words with his brother on this account — 
Knowing that avarice was his ruling passion, he threw 
out a bait to James which instantly caught, and without 
any disturbance produced the accommodation he wished. 
•*Br other," said he to him one day as he scolded; "you give 
three shillings and six pence a week for my diet at this 
boarding house; give me but half that money and I'll 
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I iiei mytelf without any farther trouble or expense to 

Tou.'* James iftiiiiediatelj took him at his word and s;av^ 

t him ixk hand his week's ration, one shilling and nine 

[ pence, whi^h after the Boston exrhan^^e, six shillings to 

, the dollar^ makes exactly thirtj-sevcn and an half ceritg* 

Those who often give one dollar for a single dinner and 

five dollars for a Fourth of Julj dinner, would look very 

[ blue at an allowance of thirtj-seyen and a half cents 

[ for a whole week , But Ben so husbanded this little 

' sum, that after defraying all the expenses of his table. 

i he found himself at the end of the week, near twentj 

' cents in pocket-^hua expending not quite three cents 

^ a da;|i This was a joyful discovery to Ben — twenty 

I • cen^s a week, said he, and fifty-two weeks in the year;, 

^ why, that is upwards of ten dollars in the twelve 

months! what a noble fund for books! Nor was this 

' the only^ benefit he derived from it; for, while his bro- 

; ther and the journey men were gone to the boarding 

I hodse, to devour their pork and beef, which with loung- 

f log and picking their teeth, generally 'took them an 

\ htur, hOc stayed at the printing office; and after dis- 

F patching his frugal meal« of boiled potatoe, or rice; or 

a slice of bread with an apple; or bunch of raisins and 

, a glass of water, he had the rest of the time fur study% 

r The pu^e fluids and bright spirits secreted from such 

I simpfe diet, proved exceedingly favourable to that clear- 

I ness and vigour of mind, and rapid growth in knowledge 

[ which his youthful soul delighted in. 

I I cannot conclude this'chapter without making a re- 

I mark which the reader has, perhaps anticipated — that it 

: was by this simple regimeb, vegetables and water, that 

I the Jewish seer, the huHr Daniel, while a youth, was of 

I Providence made fit lor all the learning of the Kast; 

•I hence arose his bnght visions into futurity, and his dear 

pointings to the far distant days of the Messiah, when 

I thi^ four great brass and iron monarchies of Media, Per* 

sia, Grecia and Rome, being overthrown, Christ should 

set up his last golden monarchy of Lov£, which, though 

faint in the beginning as llie first beam of the uncertain 

dawn, shall yet at iehgtu brighten all the skies, and 

h chase the apcursed clouds of sin and suffering rrona the 

abodes of man and beast. -^ 

I hi lik<» manner^ it was on the aioiple re^mea of 

4 
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Tegetables and' water, the easj purchase of three cents a 
day, that the same Providence rai&ed ap our young i 
eountrj'in'an to guard the last spark of perfect liberty 
if) the British colonies of North A mern^a. Yes» It was 
on three cents- ivorth of daily bread and water, that 

{oHng Ben Franklin commenced his collection of that 
laze of lif^t, which early as 1754, shewed the infaat 
and unsuspecfins; colonies their RKGHt^ and their nkih 
•BRs— and which afterwards, in 1764, blasted the trea*' 
sonabte stamp act-— and finally, in T3 and '74, serVed , 
as the famed star of the East, tocguide Waslkm^ton and 
bis wise men of the revolution, to the cradle o^ liberty, 
stria^gling in the gripe of the British Herod^ lord Nortd. 
There rose the tmttle of God for au injured people; 
there spread the star-spangled banner of freeddm; iOid 
there poured the blood of the brave, fighting for the 
rights of man under the last republic Gihat Gmi may 
long preserve this precious vine of his own right hand 
planting, for his own glory and the happiness of anborit i 
millions! 

But the reader must not conclude that Ben,* throngh 
life, tied himself up tti a vegetable diet. No. Naturt i 
will have her way. And having designed man partly 
carnivorous, as his canine teeth, his lengthened bowels, 
and his j)esh-pot appetites all evince^ she will bring him 
back to the healthy mixture ot animal food with veget- 
able, or punish his obstinacy with diarrhcea and debility 
But she had no great difiicuity in brin^^ing Ben bai>k to 
the use of animal food. Accorrfing to his own account, na 
nosegay was ever more fragrant to his olfactories than 
was the smell df fresh fish in the frying pan. And^a* 
to his objection to such a savory diet on s^ccount of its | 
stupifying effects on the brain; he easily got the better ] 
of that, when he reffected that the witty queen Eliza- 
beth breakfasted on beef-stake;r that sir Isaac N♦i^^toB 
dined on pheasants; that Horace supp^ on &t bacon; 
and that Pope both breakfasted, dined and supped on 
shrimps and oysters. And for the objection taken fP'tB 
the cruelty of killing innocent animals, for their fleshy 
he got over that by the following curious accident:— 
On his first voyage to New- York, the vessel halting on 
the coast for lack of breeze, the sailors all fell to iish- 
ini^ lor cod, of which they presently took great numbers 
and very fine. Instead ot being delighted at Uus si^lit, 
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, 2ea appeared much hurt, and began to preach lo the 

I crew un their ^Hmustice," as he called it, in thus taking 

' away the lives of those pool? little fi»h, who **had never 

injured thenij nor ever could.*'' The sailors were ut* 

: terlj d urn-founded at such queer Ictgic as this* Taking 

Ihetr.siieace fur conviction^ Ben rose in his argument 

and began to p^y the orator quite outrageously on the 

main deck* At length an old wag of a boatswain, who 

, *had'at first been struck somewhat aback by the strange* 

* ness of this attack, took courage, and iuffiug up again* 

I lyith a fine breeze of humour in his weather-beaten sail^ 

aaUed out to Ben, '^Well, tut my young ^Master Preach^ 

<r. may not we deal by thene same cedhere^ as they detd 

hy their neighbours/* 

"To be sure," said Ben. 

"Well then, sir, see here*** replied the boatswain, hold* 
ing op a stout fi^^h, "see here what a whaler 1 took just 
noV out of the belly of that cod!" Ben looking as if 
he hkd his douifts,-the boatswain went on« "U sir, if you 
«ometothat, yon shall have procf;** whereupon he laid 
4)otd of a large big-bellied cod that was just then floun* < 
cmg on the deck, and ripping him open^ in the presence 
of Ben and the crew, turned out several young cod from 
bis maw. * 

Here, ' en, well pleased with this discovery, cried 
out. Oho! Villains' is that the game you play with one 
another under 4h€ water! Unnatural wretches! What! 
eat one another! Well then, if a cml can eat his own 
brother, I see no reason in nature why man may not 
e^t him. With that he seized a stout young fish just 
/resh from his native brine, and frying him in all haste, 
maite a very hearty meal. Ben never after this, made 
any more scruples abuut animal foo<l, but ate fish, He»h» 
or fowl, as they came in his way, without asking any 
questions for cooscieQce sake. 



CHAPTER Xf. 

EXCEPT the admirable Creighton, 1 have never 
heard of a genius that was fitted to shine in every art 
and science. Even Newton was dulMn languages; and 
Pope used to say of himself that "he bad ts leave hear. 
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the squeal of pigs in a gate, as Hear the organ of Han*' 
del!** Neither was our Ben the "omwis homo/* of j 
^Jdck of all trades.*' He never could bear the mathe- j 
matics! and even arithmetic presented to him no at^ 
tractions at all. Not that he wa^ not capable of it; for« i 
happening about this time, still in his sixteenth year, to 1 
be laughed at for his ignorance in the art of caloulation, 
he went and got himself a copy of old CockeHs Arith- 
ni%tif^, one of the toughest in tlrose days, and Went 
through It by himself with great ease. The trwth is, his 
mind was at this time entirely absorbed in the ambition " 
to be a finished writer of ihe English language; such a I 
•ne, if possible^ as the Spectator, whom he admired i 
above ail others. *. J 

While labouring, as we have seen, to improve his j 
style, he laid his hands on all the English Grammars he 
could hear of. Among the number was a treatise of , 
that sort, an old shabby looking thing which the owner, i 
marking his curiosity in those matters, made him a pre* ^ 
sent of. Ben hardly returned him a thankee, as doubt* \ 
ing at first whether it was worth carrying home. But ' 
how. great was his surprise, when cotning ^towards the^ ' 
;»lose of it, he found, crammed into a small chapter, a | 
treatise on the art of disputation, after the manner of i 
SOCRATES. The treatise was very short, but it wa« | 
enough for Ben; it gave an outline, and that was all' he j 
"wanted. As the little whortle-berry boy, on the sands 
of Cape MHy, grabbling for his breakfast in a turtle's 
nest, if he but reaches with his little hand one eg^, in*. . 
stantly laughs with joy, as well knowing that ail the 
rest will follow, like beads on a string, ho it was with j 
the eager mind of Ben, when be first struck oi\ this plaa^ 
of Socratic disputation. In an instant his thoughtfl 
fan through all tne threads and meshes of the wondrous 
net; and he could not help laUghing in his sleeve, to 
think what a fine puzzling cap he should soon \ir^ave 
for the frightened heads of Collins, Adams, and all 
others who should pretend to dispute with him. But 
the use which he principally had in view to make of it, , 
and which tickled his fancy most, was how completely 
he shoujd now confound those ignorant and hypocritical 
ones in Boston, who were continually boring him about 
religion. Not that Bep ever took pleasure in confound- 
ing those who were hono9tly dosiroua of shewing their 
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w^gwn t^ thnr fl:ood works; for such Were alwajft 
liis RSTRKM and delight. But he could never awaj 
With tliose who neglected justice^ mehot, and truti!, 
and yet alTecteci great faroiliaritiea with the Deitj, from 
certain coaceit^ wonders that Christ had wrouj^ht tit 
them. As no. joutb ever mere heartily destred the 
liappinea^ <»f man and beast than Ben didf, so none ever 
.inure serlouslj resented that the relig;ion of love and 
Mod works tending to this, should be usurped by a 
harsh barren puritanism, with her disfigured faees^ 
^phin** «md cant This appeared to him lik^ fiavon 
overturning the Ark oi God. with a vengeance. Burn- 
ing with zeal against such detestable phariseeism, he 
#iejoteed in his Socratic logic as a new kii^d of weapon* 
which he hoped to employ with good effect against it« 
He studied his Socrates day and night, and particularly 
hii$ admirable ai^u mentations given by Xenopnon, in 
his book, entitled "Mbmorable things of Socrates;'* 
and^ in a little time came to wield his new artillery 
with great dexterity and success. 

But in all hk reneoQtrea with the false christians, 
lie adhered strictly to the spirit of Socrates, as being 
perfectly congenial to his own. Instead of blunt ctm* 
tradtctions and positive assertions, he would put mo- 
dest questions; and' after obtaining of them conces* 
sions of which they did not foresee the con^eque r^Sf 
be would invidve tl6m in difficulties and embarrass* 
ments, from which they could never extricate them- 
selves. Had he possessed a vanity capable of being sa- 
tisfied with th^ triumph of wit over dullness, he might 
iQng have crowed the master cock of this Socratic pit* 
But finding that his victories seldom produced any 
practical good; that they were acquired at a considera- 
ble ^pense-of time, neglect of bu^ness, and injury of 
his temper^ which was never formed for altercation 
with bigots, he abandoned it Iw degrees, retain injj; only 
the habit of ^expressing himself with a modest difiidence. 
And not only at that time, butever afterwards through , 
life, it was remarked of him, that in argument he rarely 
used the words certainly, undoubtedly, or aqy others 
that might convey the idea of being obstinately conceit- 
•ed of his own opiaion. His ordinarj phrases were-^/ 
inuigiw>^-J suppoMe"'^^ it appears ia me^ that lOkcbM 
-4* 
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thittfi; issoand so<— or, il is 50, if /am lU)^ mistaken. Bj 
such soothing arts he gradually conciliated the* good wiR 
of his opponentdy and almost always succeeded m briii^* 
ing them over to his wishes. He»ce he used to saj, it 
was great pity that sensible and well meaning perso&s 
i^ould lessen their own usefulness by a positive and pre- 
sumptuous way of talking* which only serves to provoke 
opposition from the passionate, and shyness fi^m^ the 
prudent, who rather than ^et into a dispute with such 
self-conceited characters, will hold their peace, and let 
thenf go on in their, errors* In short, if you wish i4» 
answear one of the noblest ends for which tongaes were 

Jiven to rational beings, which is to inform or to be in* 
hrmed, to please and to persuade them, for heaven's 
sake, treat their opiifions, even though erroneous^ with 
great politeness. ^ 

"Men must be taaght as Iho' you taught th^in...jBOt^ 
And things unkno^'D propos'a as things forgot,*' 

says Mr. Pope; and again 

**To speak, though sure, wiii seemine diffidenee, 
For want of modcstj is want of sense. " 



CHAPTER XII. 

SO late as ITSO, there was but one newspaper in all 
Korth America^ and even this by some was thought one 
too many, so little reading was there among the people 
in those days. But believing that the reading appetite, 
weak as it was, ran more on newspapers than any thing 
else, James Franklin took it into nis head to s^ar^ ano- 
ther paper. ^lis friends all vowed it would be the ruin 
of him; but James persevered, and a second newspa- 
per, entitled '*The New England Courant," was pub- 
iished. What was the number of subscribers, after so 
long a lapse of time, is now unknown; but it was Ben's 
humble lot to furnish their papers after having assisted 
to compose and work them off. '^ • 

Among his friends, JamesT had a number of literary 
eharacters, who, by way of amusement, used to write 
or hi* paper. Th^^^tlemen frequently visited him 
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at his office, merely for a little chat, and to tell how 
highlj the public thought of their pieces. Ben attend- 
ed closely to their conversation, and happening to think 
thfcj were no great wits, he determined to cut inland ' 
trr his hand amon^ them. But how to get his little 
adventures into the paper was the f^uestioa, and a se* 
rioas one to, for he knew very well that his brother, 
looking OR him as hardly more than a child, would not 
dream of printing any thing that he knew had come 
from his .pen. Stratagem of course* must be resorted 
to. He took his time, and having wr|tten his piece 
pretty much to his mind, he copied. it in a disguised 
nand.and when they were all ii;one to bed, slyiy shoved 
it in under the door of the officef where it was found 
next morning. In the course of the day, his friends 
dropping in as usual, James showed them the stranger 
paper; a caucus was held, and with aching heart Ben 
heard his piece read for their criticism. It was highly 
applauded: and to his greater joy still, among their va- 
rious conjectures as to the author, not one was mentioned 
who did not hold a distinguished reputation for talents! 
Encouraged by such good success of this his first adven- 
ture, he wrote on, and sent to the press^ in the same sly- 
way^ several other pieces, which were equally approved, 
keeping the secret till his slender stock of information 
was pretty completely exhausted 9 when he came out 
with the real author. 

His brother, on this discovery, began to entertain a 
little iftiore respect for him, but still looked on and treat- 
'ed him as' a common apprentice. Ben, on the other 
hand; thought that, as a brother he had a ri§ht to grea- 
ter indulgence, and sometimes complained of James as 
rather too rigorous. This dilBTerence in opinio rose to 
disputes, which were often brought before their father, 
who either from partiality to Ben, or' his better cause, 
generally gave it in his favour. James could not bear 
these awards of his father in favor of a younger ^rother^ 
but would fly into a passion and treat him with abuse 
even to blows. Ben took this tyrannical behaviour of 
his brother in extremely ill part; and he somewhere 
says that it imprinted on his mind that deep-rooted aver- 
sion to arbitrary power, which he never lost, and which 
rendered him ttirough life such^a firm anil unconquerf- 
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%1e enemjof'Oppreiision- flis apprenticeship liecitti^ 
ifisupfMirtable, and he sighed continual I j for an oj^t ortu- 
iftitv of t»hurrening it, which at length unexpectedij of- 
fciiitf. 

An article in hiM paper, qr bi.nte political subject, 
givinj/i i>reat oft'ence to the ahheniblj, James was taken 
up; ann becaust' he would uot discover the autlutr, vi^as 
ordend iuto confi etnent for a month. Ben aUo was 
lia«^ ftp and examined before vhe council, who after re- 
primunding dismis&ied him, pi otjablj because deem'mg 
nim bound, a^an appri^nitce, to keep his master's se- 
crets. 

Notwithstanding their private quarrels, this imprison 
tnent of his brother excited Ben's indi^fnation against 

* i\w assehiblj; and having now, during James' contjue^ 
ment, the sole direction* <jI the paper, he boldly came 
out ever J week with «orae severe pasquinade agaiast 
^l%e Utile tyrants of Bi^ston," But though this served 
to gratify his own angry feetings, and to tickle Ja^es^ 
as al»o to gain himself the character ef a wonderful 
young m^n n>p satire; yet it answered ne good end, but 
far contrariwise, proved a fatal blow ti> their newspaper, 

r^for dt the expiration of the month, James' .enlargement 
was accompanied with an order from the assembly, tbal 
^•James Franklin should no longer phi^t this news* 

PAPKR ENTITLED THE NeW EngLANdCouRANT " 

This was a terrible thunderclap on poor J^mes and 
his whole scribbling squad; and Ben could find no fight- 
iiHig rod to parry tlie bolt A caucus, hiiwever, of all 
the friends was convoked at ttie printing ojOSi e, to devise 
ways and means of redress. One proposed fhisi mea« 
aure and another that; but^the measure proposed by 
James hin^elf was at length iidopted. rhiti was to car- 
ry on the newspaper sunder Ben^ iiame. But, sai4 
8on)e, will not the" assembly kaul you over the coals far 
ihus attempting to whip the d^^-^l round the stunif^ 

I^o, replied James* 

Aye, how will you prevent it? 

Why, 111 give up Ben^s indentures. 
^So then you'll let Ben run free! 

Ko, ndi* that neither, for he shall sign a new GOivtraot* 

Ihis was to be sure a very bhuilow arrangements U 

ibovever Arried inio iouoeduite executioii* ArA 
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the |)9per contiatte^-^*<^nsequence to mlkke its app^aN 
ance fi^tJMffie months in Ben^s name- At length a new 
liiff^rence ariaing between tbe brothers, and Ben know^ 
ing that James would not dare to talk of Jiis new con^ 
tracts boldly asserted his freedom! 

His nuuierous admirers will here blush for poor Ben; 
and hide their reddening cheeks. But let them redden 
as they may, they will hardly ever ecpiai that hfnesir 
orimsoQ which glows in the following lines from his'otf^ 
pen: 

''It was, no doubt, very dishoaorable to^vail myself o£ 
this advantage, and I reckon this as thejfirs^ error of my 
life. But 1 was little capable tyf seeing it in its true 
light, embittered as my mind had been by the blows I 
tiad received. Exclusively of his passionate treatment 
of me, my brother was by no means an ill tempered 
man. And ^en herey perhaps, my manners had too 
much of impertinence not to afibrd it a very natual pre^ 
text.*' 

Go thy way, honest Ben. Such a confession of error 
will plead thy excuse with all who know their own in* 
firmities,and remember what the greatest saints have 
done. Yes, when we remember what young Jacob did 
to his brother Esau, and how he came over him with his 
mess of potta^e^ robbing him of his birthright; and also 
what Oavid did to Uri^, whom he robbed not only of 
his wife but his life also, we surely shall pity not only 
Ben, but every man his brother tor their follies, and 
heartily rejoice that there is mercy with Christ to for^ 
give alt, on their repentance and amendment* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FINDING that to live wfth Jame&.in the pleasant 
velations of a brother and a freeman was« a lost hope, 
Ben made up his mind to quit iiim and go on journey 
work with some of the Boston printers. But James 
suspecting Ben's intentions, went around town to the 
printers, and made such a report of him, that not a 
man of them aH would have any thing to say to ktei. 
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The door of employment tTici»->i»ti)it against him, and 
all New En|;laiia famishing no other printirjg^ office, 
Ben determined in quest «of one to ptish off to New- . 
York, He was farther confirmed in this resolution by a 
consciousoestf that his newspaper squibs in behalf of hi*^ 
brother, had made the governing partj his mortal ene- 
mies. And he was also afraid that his bold and indis- 
creet argumentation against the gloomy, puritans, had 
led those crabbed people to look on him as no better 
III an a young atheist, whom it would be doing God ser- 
vice to worry as they would a wild cat. He felt indeed 
that it was high time to be off. 

To keep his intended fli^t from the knowledge of his 
Ihther, his friend CoHiiis engaged his passage with the 

. captain of a New-York sloop, to whom he represented 
Ben as an amorous young, blade, whQ wished to get 
away privately m consequence of an intrigue with » 
worthless hus^ey, whom bar relations wanted to. force 
upon him. Ben had no money. But he bad money's 
worth. Having, for four years past, been carefully turn-^ 
ing into Imoks eveiy pe«ny he could spare^ he had by 
this time made up a pretty little library. H went pre* 
digiously against fiim to break in upon his books. But 
there was no help for it So turning a parcel of thenl 
back again into money, he slipped privately on board pS 
a sioop, which on the third day lai^ded Wm safely itt 
New-York, three hundred miles from home, only seven- 
teen years old, without a single friend in the pIaN»e,and 
but little money in his pocket. 

He immediately offered his services to a Mr. Bard- 
ford, the only printer in New- York. .The old gentle^ 
man espressed his regret tl^it he could give him no em- 
pluyment; but in a very eYicou raging manner advised 
ilim to go on to Philadelphia^ where he had a son, a prin^ 
ter, who would probably do something for him, Phila* 

"4eiphia was a good hundred miles farther off; but Ben^ 
notning disheartened by that, instantly ran down to the 
wharf, and took hi» passage in an open boat for Amboy^) 
leaving his trunk tiS follow him by sea. In crossing the 
bay, they were overtaken by a dfreadful squall, during 
wMch a drunken Dutchman) a passenger, fell headlortg 
into the racing waves. Being hissing hot and swollen 
^ith rums he pDpped up like a dead catfish; but ju^ as 
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^ wts going down the •econd time, never to rite again» 
bja miracle of mercy, Ben cau^t htm bj the for** top^ 
and lof^e^i him in, where he laj tumbled over on the 
bottou] of (fa^ DOiityfast asleep, and aeHselesaat a. corpse 
of the fri^tful sturm which threatened every moment 
td.burj them all in a waterj grave. The violence of 
tlu: wind presently drove them on the rocky coasts of 
Long Island; where, to prevent being dashed to pieces 

. timmg the furious breakei-s, they east anchor, and there 
during the rest of the day, and all night long, lay riding 

; outtTie gale* Their little boat pitching tiows under at 
every surge, while the water constantly flyini/^over them 
in drenchuig HhowarSy kept them as wet as drowned 
fstr, and not only iinable to get a wink uf sleep, but 
aUo obliged to stir their stumps, bailing the boat to keep 
hsr from sinking. 

The wind failing the next da^, they reached Amboy 
abuiit dark« after* having nasseri thirty hours without a 
morhei of victuals, and witn no other drink than a tmttle 
of bud rum, the water upon which they had rowed, be- 
ing as salt a^ brine. E^n went to bed with a high fe« 
ver. Having sotnewhere Veaii that «M»ld water, plenti- 
fully drank, was ^ood in such cases; he followed the 
pri^scription, w))icn thn>w him i^to a profust* s^yeat, and 
the fever left him. , The next day, feeble and tlone, he . 
set out, with (ifty Wearisome miles to Widk ijefore he 
could read) Burlington, whence he was (old that a pas- 
sage boat would take him to Philadelphia Vo increase 
his dcpi^ession, soon as heleflt.the tavern, it set in to rata 
hard. Bu^ though wet to the skin, he pressed un bj 
hiniseU' through the gloonQr woods till nomi, wiieu feel- 
ing much fatigued, and the rain still pouring down, he 
stopped at a paltry tavern, 9^re he passed the rest of 
the day and night, in ti^ gloomy situation he tie^aa 
seriously to repent tliat hchad ever left home; and the 
more, as from the wretched figure he made, every body 
was casting a suspicipus eve u^^i him as a runaway s^av 
vaot. Indeed, from the many msulting questions put to 
him, he felt himself every mjiJrnent in danger of beings 
taken up as. such, and then what would his father think 
on hearing that he was in jail as a runaway servant, four 
hundred miles from home! And what a triumph to his 
hi ether! After a very uneasy nigbt, however, he roae 
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and continued his journey till the eTening, when be 
stopped about ten miles from Burlington, at a little ta- 
vern^ kept by one Or. Brown. While he was taking 
Some refreshment^ Brown came in; and being of a face- 
tious turn, put a number of droll questions to him; to 

• which Beii retorted in a style so superior to his youth* 
All looks and shabby dress, that the Doctor became quite 
enamoured of him. He kept hiin ttp^ conversing unti( 
midnight; and nest morning would not touch a penny 
of his money. This was a very seasonable liberality to 
poor Ben, for he had -now very little more than a dollar 
in pocket^ 

On reaching Burlington, and buying some gingerbread 
fbr his passage, he haateited to the wharf* But alas! the 
boat had just sailed! This ^ as on Saturday; and there 
would be no' other boat until Tuesday. Having bcea 
much struck with the look^ of the old woman, of whom 
he had just bought his cargo of gingerbread, he went 

' back and asked her advice. Her behaviour [Ji-oved that 
he had some skill in physiognomy. For the moment he 
told her of his sad disappointmi^nt, and his doubts how 
he should act, she gave him the tender look of a mo* 
ther, and told him he must stay with her till the nex^t 
iK)at sailed. Pshaw! Don't mind these little disap- 
pointments, child, said she, seeing him uneasy; they are 
not worth your being troubled about. When I vru 
young, 1 used to be troubled about them too. But noV 
1 see that it is all b«t vanity. So stay with me till the 
lM>at goes aeaio; and rest yourself, (oc I am »ure you 

must be mighty tired, alter sjich a terrible walk'. The 

good old lady'was very right; for what with his late loss 
of sleep, as also his fever and long walk in the rains, 




dear enough, sh^sM, that he was a-dying for sleeps- 



ahe turne<l with a mbttt^r's alacrity to %ei him some- 
thing^ to eat. )iy and ly she came again, and from a 
short but refreshin;^ duze^ waked him up to a dinner of 
hot beef-steaks, uf winch she pressed him to eat heard- 
ly, telling him that gingerbread wan Jit only for ctdl- 
dren. While he was eatiiig,tshe chatted with iiim in the 
ifttectionate spirit of an aged relative; she asked him a 
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wdrtd of questions, such as how old he was-— and what 
was his name — and whether his mother was alive— 4ind 
how far he lived from Bartinston? Ben told her every 
thing she asked him. He toid her his name and age. 
He alsotoM her that his mother was alive, and that ho 
had left h^r only seven days aj^o in Bostoi^ where she 
lived. The old lady ccfUld hanlly believe him that he 
ever came from Boston. She lifted up her hands, and 
ftared at him as though he had 'told her he had just 
dropped form the North Star. From Boston! said 
she. with a scream, now only to think of that! O dmr^ 
•nly to.think of thatt And then, O how. she pitied his 
mother. Foot dfor soutS She, all the way yonder in 
B(/»ron, and such a sweet looking, innocent child* wan- 
det ifig hore at such a distance by himself: how could 
«hc Rtand if? * 

Ben told Jier that it was a great afflictioa to be sure; 
but could not be helped. That his mother was a poor 
woman, with sixteen children, and that he the youngest 
hov of all, waff oblig^ed to leave h^r to seek his liveli- 
hood> which he hoped he should find in Philadelphia, at 
hi^ trade, which was that of a printer. 

Ott heai:ing that he was a printer, she was quite de- 
lighted an<l pressed him to come arul set up in Burling- 
ton, for that she would be bound for it he would do 
BXight^ well there. Ben told her it was^a co»tly thing 
to set up printin^tl that, it would take two hundred 
^founds; and he had not two hundred pence. 

W ell then, sa.d she, nou that you have got no mo- 
aej, it will give me more pleasure to have you stay 
with me till you can get a good opportunity to f^o Phila- 
delphia. I leel for vour poor mother, and i know it 
would give her such a pleasure if she knew you were 
iere with me. 

So<m 2^8 Ben had ^|U()jed his beef stakes, which he 
did in high style. h^H^ the double sauce of his ows 
attod appetite anfl^^pnothe^y Wi'-lcome, he drew out 
nis last dollar to nHPie trood old lady. But she told 
him to put it up^pufit up. for she wotUd not take « 
fehvy of it, Ben told her that he was young and able 
to work, and hoped to do well when he got into busi- 
ness, a?ici theieroie could not bear that she who was get- 
ting old and weak should entertain hin for nothing. 
5 
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Well, said nhtt never mind that, child, never mini . 
Aat, I shall never mis$ what little I lay out in enter^ 
taininff you whik you stay with me. 8a put up your 
money. However, while f^e was busiecf in putting 
away the dishes, be slipped out and got a pint af al« 
for her: and it was all that he could preyail on her to 
accept. 

From the pleasure with which Ben ever afterwards 
spoke of this good old woroan, aod her kindness to hiaa, 
a poor strant^e boj> I am persuaded as indeed I have 
al^ajs been, that there is nothing on which men reflect 
with so friuch complacency as on doing or receiving .of* 
fices of love from one another. 

Ben has not left us fhe name of this good oU woman, 
nor the sect of christians to which she belonij-ed. But 
it is probable she was a Quaker Most of l^e people 
ab(»ut Burlington in those days were Quakers* And be- 
sides such kindness as hers seems to be more after the 
spirit of that wise people, who instead mi wrangUiie 
aoout faith, which ev(^ devils possess, give their ehier 
care to that which is the end of all faith, and which the 
po(»r devils know nothing abou^ viau Hove and good 
Works." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BEN now sat himself down to stay with this good 
•Id woman till the following Tuesday, but still Phila* 
delphia was constantly before him^and happening, id 
.the impatience of his mind, to take a stroll along the 
/river side, he saw a boat approacUn^ with a numl^r e^ 
passengers in it. f^here are yoi^gknd? said he. 

To Philadelphia, was the repn^^k 

His heart leaped, for joy. Can^PK take a passen^ 
ger aboard? IMi help you to row. yes, answered 
they, and bore up to receive him. With all his heart 
he would* have run back to his good old hostess to bid 
her farewell, and to thank her for her kindness to him, 
but the boat could not wait; and carrying tortoise like 
his all upon his back, in he stepped and went on with 



Mem for Philadelphia, where, after a whole nij^ht of 
bard rowini^y ijiej arrived about eight o'clock next 
morning, which happened to be Sunday. 

Soon as the boat struck the place of flinding, which 
was MarkeUstreet wharf, Ben put his hand into hia 
|>ocket, and asked, what was the dama^. The boat- 
men shook their heads, and said, oh no; he had nothing 
to pay. They could n^vir Udcis pay from a young feT" 
UfW of his spirk, who had so cheerfully assisted them 
io row all the umy. As his own stock now consisted 
of but one Dutch dollar, and about a shilling's worth in 
eoppers, he would have oeen well content to accept his 
passage on thei( own friendly terms; but seeing one of 
their ^crew who appeared to be old and rather poorly 
dressed, he hauled out his coppers and gave them all to 
bioi. Having sltaken hands with these honest hearted 
fellows, he leaped ashore and walked up Market-street 
in search of something to appease his appetite, which 
was now abundantly keen from twenty miles* rowing 
and a cold nighfs air. He had ^one but a short dis* 
lance before he met a child bearing in his arms that 
most Welcome of all sights to a hungry man, a fine loaf 
of bread. Ben eagVrly adced him where he had got it. 
The child, turning around, lifted his little arm and 
{Minting up the street, with great simplicity and sweet-. 
ne«s said, dont you see that little h&use-^hat liltU 
whitehou$e, way up yonder^ 
Ben said, yes. 

Well then^ continued the child, that*s the baker^s 
house; there^s where my mamy sentls me every morn* 
ing to get bread for all we children. 

Ben blessed his sweet lips of innocence, and hasten- 
ing to the house, boldly called for three pence worth of 
bread. The baker threw him down three large rolls. 
- * What, all this for 'three pence! asked Ben with sur- 
prise jg.. 

Yes, all that IW three penccj replied the baker with a 
fine yankee snap of the eye, all that only fur three pence! 
Then measuring Ben from head to foot, he said, with a 
sly quizzing sort of air, and pray now my little man 
where may you have come from? 

Here Ben felt his old panic, on the runaway servant 
fcorc^ jreturping; strong upon him again. However^ put- 
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ting on a bolt) faee, he promptly answered that he was 
from Boston. 

Plague out it, replied tlie man of dough, and whj 
did'nl you tell roe that at first, I might so easily have 
cabbaged you out of one whole fieonyr for you know 
ou could not have got all that bread in Yawkee-tow* 
or less than a good four pence? Very cheap, said Ben» 
Aree large rolls for three pence; quite dog cheapJ So 
tfikini> them up, began to stow them away m his pockets; 
but soor> found' it Hiipossible for laclAif room— -^ plac- 
ing a roll under each arm^ and breaking the third, he t>e- 
0an to eat as he walked along up Market-street Un . 
the way he passed the house of that botutiful girl, Miss 
Deborah Read, who happening to be at the door, was so 
diverted at the droll figure he made, that she eould uot 
help laughing outright. And indeed no wonder.— A 
stout fleshy boy, in his dirty working dress and ptHrkets 
all puckereii out, with foul Koens and stockings, and a ' 
loaf of bread under each arm, eating and gazing around 
him as he walked, no wonder she could not help laugh- 
ing aloud at him as one of the greatest gawkiea she had 
ever seen. Very little idea had she at that time thjat 
she was presently to be up to her eyes in love with this 
young gawky; and after many a deep sigh and heart 
aiche, was to marry him and to be maae a great woina^a 
by him. And yet all this actually came to pa8s« as we 
shall presently see, and we hope greatly to the comfort 
of all virtuous young men, who though they may some- 
times be Itiughed at for their oddities; yet, if like 
Franklin, they will but stick to the main chancetU e* 
Business and Education, they wUt assuredly, like 
him, overcome at the last, and render themselves the 
admiration of those who once despised them. 

But ou/youthful hero is in toQ interesting a part of 
the ptay for us to lose a moment's skht of him; so after 
this short moral we turn our eyes on^An again, as there, 
loaded with his bundles and his t^aS, and eating and 
gazing and turning the corners of the streets, he goei 
on without indeed knowing where he is agoing. At 
length, however, just as he had finished hi:^ first roll, his 
reverie was broken up by finding himself on Market- 
street wharf, and close to the very boat in which he had 
come from fiuriington. The sight of ths silver strean^ 
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as It 'wliirled in dimpling eiUhes around tj^e wharfi 
jft wakened hia thirst ; ao stepping into the boat, ht to^k 
a hearty draught, which, to his un vitiated palate^ tasted 
sweeter than ever did mintsiins to any young drunkard. 
Close bj kim in the boat sat a poor woman with a littte 
r^ged girt teaniugon her Ian. He asked her if she^ 
bad breakfasted* With a tfatiow smile 4>f hnitger hop* 
ing relief I she replied no^ for that sht* had nothing to eat. 
Upon this he gaj^e her both his Other loaves. At sight 
of this welcome suppi v of food* the poor woman aad far 
«hild gave bin a look which he never afterwards for* 
«ot. 

Having given, as we have seen, a tvthe of his monajf 
*i& gratitude to the poor boatman, and two thirds of hia 
bread in charity to this poor woman andherchild^ Ben 
skipped agifhi upon the wharf, and with a heart ligbt 
4Uid gay wlti^i conscieas duty, a second time took up ' 
JMarket*street« whicn ivas now getting to Oe full of we(l 
dressed people all going the same way. He cut in an4 
ifaliowing the !me of march^ W48 thu& insensibly led to a 
large Quaker meeting house. 8afM oereihonie, he pushed 
in and sat down with the rest, and looking around htoi 
«Of)n feit the motions^ if not of a derout, yet of a ptea* 
«antly thoughtful spirit. It eame to his recoilectuiM to 
bave heard that people must go abroad to see strange 
4bings. And here it seemed to be verified. WhaU no 
fulpit ! 9Vkower mw a nteMng hrmM before ititkoui 
M pnlfitP He covid not lor his life conceive wiiere the * 
preacher was to stand. Butbts attention was quickly 
turned from the meeting house to the congregation^ 
whose appearance, particularly that of the young fe- 
4naies, xielighted him exceedingly. Such simplicity of 
4ress with such an air of purity and neatness! He had 
never seen any thing like it k>elbre» and yetalt adinir* 
abiy suited to the gentle harmony of their looks And 
then their eyes ! for meekness and sweetness of expreS' 
aiun, they looked tike dove's eyes. With a deep si^h 
Jie wished that his brother James and many others 4n 
Boston were but gentle and gdod as these people ap« 
.peared to he* Young as he wasi« he thou^iathe Wiirid 
would oe a great deal the happier for it A^ Jvamqg . 
I>ack he indulged thes^ sootiiing sentiintuU&9 without 
any sound of siiigiJig or j[H*eachiAgto diatufbiiiuiy AoA^^ 
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Ur«(t nItiireVflort languors stealing over him too^ he 
Bunk away inaeDnibly into sleep. We are not i|)f(«rmed 
that he waa viaited during his siumber, b? any of thase 
beiievoient spirtta who once descended in the dreams of 
the youth lul patriarch, aa he slept in the pleasant ptaitifl 
of Bethel. But he tells us himaelt, that he was vii»tte|l 
br one of that benevolent sect in whose place of wor- ^ 
ship he had been overtaken bj sleep. Waked bj some 
hupdon hia ahoulder that gently shook him, heopened 
his eyes, and lo! a female countenance about tnidu|it 
age and of enchanting sweetness, was smiling on him* 
Housed to a recollection of the impropriety he had been; 
guilty of, he was too much confused to s~peak$ but hia' 
reddened cheeka told her what he felt. But he had 
nothing to fear. Gently shaking her head, though with* 
out a frown, and with a voice of music, she said to him ' 
^My aon, thee Qugki not to deep i« meeting.^* Then 
giving him the look ot'a mother as she went out. she bid . 
him farewell. He followed her as well as he cpuUl and 
left the meetinghouse much mortified at having been 
caught asleep in it ; but deriving at the same time great 
pleasure from this circumstance, because if; had furnish* 
ed <:4)portunity to the good Quaker lady to give him 
4 that motherly looh. He felt it sweetly melting along 
im sou) as he walked. O how different, thought -he^ 
that look from the looks which my brother and the 
eouucil men of Boston gave me^ though I was younget 
then and more 4in object of ^mpathyl 

As he walked along tlie street, looking attentively in 
the face of every one he met, he saw a young Quaker 
with a fine countenance, whom he begged to teli him 
where a stranger mtght find a lodging. W' ith a look 
and voice of- great sweetness, the young Quaker said, 
they receive travellers here^ but it ia not a house that 
bears a good character^ if thee will go with me« I will 
shew thee a better one. 

This was the Crooked BiUet, in Watex^street. Di- 
rectiy after dinner, his drowsiness returning, he went 
to bt^d and slept, witlwut wakinf, till next morning 

Haying put himself in as decent a trim as he couid, 
he waited on Mr. Bradford, tue printer, who received 
him with great civility, and invilad him to brejdilast, 
but tfVld hun he was soiim^ he had no occasion for a joa^ 
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ttejmaii. There i9» howev(*r, coDttnaed he in a cheer^ 
iPif MMriiter, there is anothe'i* printt^r here, of the^name 
of fv^-imef^ to whom it you wish it, I wiH intrcidace jrott* 
Peraps he may want your ser^jces. 

Bfij!^rate fully acceptiR£r the off^r, away they went te 
Mr. K*^inier's« But a^poor Mao! both he ami his of* 
ice put t<j$i;eth«r, made no mor« than a miaerable bur- 

Jfisque on priotuig* Only one pre«9^ and that old and 
flamage<t! only one font of typefl, and that nearty worn 

'' ouH and only one set of ietter caaesy and that occu- ' 
pie<l by himself! and consequently no room for a jour* 
Aeyman* 

Here was a sad prospect for poor Ben— Ibor hondred 
miles from home— not a dollar in h»s pocket*— -and n* 
appearance of any employment 4o get on««r*-But haT- 
^ng, from his childhood, been accustomed to grapple 
with difficulties and to overcome theoi, Ben saw no- 
thing here but another trial of his courage, and another 
opportonity for victory and triuniph, 

^9 f^ Keimer, suspecting from his youthful appear- 
ance, that Ben could hardly understand any thing of 
the printing art, he slyly put a oompo4Imo stick into 

: bis hand. Ben saw his drift, and stepping to the letter 
cases, illed the stick with such celerity and taste as 
struck Keimer with surprise, not without shame* that 

^one so. inferior io yea<-s should be he iar his superior iB 
pKofessijonal skill— -to ciHiiptete this favor8bie«Uhpn s* 
sior*, Ben modestJy proposed to repair liis old preHS,— 
This offer being accept#<U Ben instantly fell to u(»rk« 
and presently acco4iiplished his undertaking in such a 
worknian-li^ style^ that Kener could no longer re« 
strain his feelings, but relaxing his rigid teatnres into a 
smile of admiration, paid him several flattering compli* 
ments, and concluded with promisirig him that though^ 
for the present, he had no work on hand, yet he eipect- 

ad an abutidance sb^Nrtiy, and then would be sure to 

bend for hinu 

f In a tew days Keimer was as good as his woimI, (or 

having pnicured armtlj^jr hetafif ttej- case*, with a s^tiaU 

paiwpbiet to print, b« seat ia ali baate £or Ben, and s^ 

turn t» work. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

AS Reimer k to inak« a ^onsideraUe figure in ^ ; 
ear! J iiart of Beii'gfiftv it tiiaj {^ratify the jcaiier to In i 
ma«)t! acr|ua)rite4 with him. ' rom the aocooiU uiveti ou 
•hfiB bjr Ben, who had thebei;J^pportuuity tokuow^ Jfl 
appears that he poasesned bat litliei^ther at the an iabtt 1 
•r e»itiinabte m his conipfi^tioo. A man%foe wati of boi ! 
#letider talents-^ quite ignorantof trie world— a wretch- 
td workman«--^iid worse than aU yet, utterly destitute J 
-of reiigton^and therefort* very undven and unhappomj 
bn temper and abundantly tajpabie of playing the ^M^ 
whenever he thought it for hi's interest. Amonj^otEen 
evidences of his folly, he luiserabty envied his bntther 
;prititer, Bradford, an if the Almighty was not rich 
•enough to maintain them bottu* He couid not endure 
that while working with hiii.«, Ben should stay atjBrad'* 
ford's; 80 be tQok him away, and having ho house oi'oii 
•own 9 he put him to boan) with Mr. Read, father of the 
young lady whtf of hite had laug^ted so heartily at him 
foi eating his rolls aleng the street. But Miss Oebodlh 
<tid not long continue in this mind. For on seeing the 
"favorable change in hisdress, and quirking also the wit* 
tiness of his conversation^ and ab(»ve all, his close ap* 
plication td business, and the great respect paid him on 
ilhat account by her father, she felt a wondeHui change 
4n his favor, and in ptaee of her former sneers, conceiv- 
ed those tender sentiments for him, which, as we shall 
eee hereafter, accompanied her through life. 

Ben now began to contract acquaintance with all sudi 
young personsin Philadeiphia a^ were fond of reading, 
4ind spent his evenings with them very agreeably: at 
the same time he pickfd up mo^ey bv his industry. ati4 
4>eing quite frui>al, lived so happy, that except for hil 
parents, he seldom ever thoUglrt of Boston nor fett anf 
wish to see it. An affair, however turned up, whiok 
eent him home much nooner than ti^ expected. 

His brothtT-ini-Iaw^ a captain Holmes, ol a trad log 
«Ioopfrom Boston to Delaware^ iiappeningat jNewcu»- 
4le to he.ar that Ben was in Pliiiadelpbia, wrott* to nim 
4hat iut» Tatner was ail but distracted on account yl hi§ 
«uddea eiopement frem home^ and assured turn that S 
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he would but return .which he earnestly pressed him tq 

|doy Averj thinj; should be settled to his satisfaction. 

Bpo inimediftteijranswered^ts letter, lhanke<i him foe 

^8 advice^ ajid statrd his reasiHis for quitting Boston, 

mth H (bree and clearnesA that »o highly d<^lii>hted cap^ 

wo Holmes, that he shewed it te all his acquaintance 

If Newcastle, and amen^the rest to sir Wiliiani Vi(*\ikf 

fovernor of the pfovince^ with whom he happened t(» 

uine. .The i^oveiriior rea<Ht. and appeared surprised 

kwhen he learnt hi» age. ^^Whff^ this must be a young 

mAn fffejttrm^dinary tahnUis:fiapfain Ho/fiieV' said tiie 

UlHr^rnor, f^verif extraordinary tuUnts indetd and ous^hP 

m he encQuragedf we kat^ no printer in Philadelphia 

.mow wt»rth aJ^» and if this young man wiU hut net upf 

there is mt Joubt. of hi& success. For my part*. I wUl 

:gh>e him sM the public bksinesSs^nd render him everg 

lether , ^sendee in my power,'' 

One dnyas Keimeran4 Ben were at work near the 
r window, they saw the stovernor and colon^^l French 
^•ross tUe street and make directly for Ihe printitig-of« 
.Aoe. Keimer not doubting it was a Tisit to himself bur* 
^ried down stairs to meet them. The governor taking 
^0 notice of Keimer but eagerly inquiring for youn^e Mr. 
't'RANKX.^iily came up stairs, and with a condescension to 
fWh;c>i Ben had not been accustomed, introduced hi uself 
to him— desired to b«^come acquainted with him — and 
after oblijpngiy reproaching; him for not having made 
himself known when h^ first caine to town,,invited him 
to the tavern where he and colonel French were going 
to break a tmttle of old Madeira. 

If Ben was surprised old KL<$imer was thunderstruck* 
Ben wenty however, witbthe ;;overnor and the colonel 
to the tavern, where, while the Madeira was circulating 
to cheerful bumpersythe governor proposed to him to set 
.Qp a printing office, stating at the same iim^ the sreat 
^chances of success, and jxromisins that botii himself and 
Kolonel French would use their influence in procuring 
iTor him the public printing of both governments. As 
Ben appeared to doubt whether his fatlier would assist 
him in this enterprize,sir Wiliiani said that he would 
give tl«e old gentleman i» letter in which he would repre* 
sent the advantages of the scheme ^n a light that would, 
he'd be bounds detennine him io his feror. It was tbut 
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concluded that Ben should returo to Boston bj tlie first 
Teasel* with the governor's letter to good old josias: in 
th^-tnean time Ben was tooontinae with Keimer, froai 
whom th^s project was to1>e kefit a secret* ^ 

The governor sent everjr now and then to invite Bett 
tadlne with him. which he considered as a verjr greal 
honor^ especial! v as his excellencr always r(^eive<74Bi 
conversed w)th him in the nfost familiar manner. 1 

In Aiirily 17^« Ben embarkeil for Boston, where,^ 
afttr a t'ortni^hes pasaage|'he arrived in safety. iiav« 
ing been absen^ seven months from hia relatives^ whtf 
had never heard a sytUble of him all that thnv>» his siuU 
den apprarahce threw the family tnte a scream ^f j#] 
a^td excepting his soar faced brother James, the whoi^ 
squad gave him a most hearty welcome. After much 
embracing and kissing, ami some tears shed on both 
aides, as is usuat at such meetings, Ben kindlj tf>qiiire<i 
after his frro^/ier James, and went to see him at his pnn^ 
ing office, not without hopes of making a favorable im^ 
nression on him by his dress, which was handsotnt* ^ 
-oejond what iie had ever worn in his brother^ servic^ 
^complete suit of broad doth, b:*aT)di»>!i^ new— 4in>le^ 
gant silver watch and chaiti-*-and his^purse cramme 
with nearfy 5vc poantt storH»g— 4iil in silver dofUn 
But it would not all da to win over James. Nor mdee 
is it to be wondered at; for in losing Bidii he had lost i 
most cheerful obliging lad, whose rare genius and inj 
duHiry in writing,' printing, and setting his pamphlets 
And papers had brought a nobl^ grist to hi^ miH* , 

Ben's parade therefore of his fine clothes, and watchJ 
iin<l silver dollars, only made things w,«rse with Jatues^ 
serving but to make htm the more sensible of his Iosm 
so after eyeing him from head to foot with a dai*k side 
long look, he turned as^ain to his work without say ins 
n syllable to him. The behaviour of his own journeyraei 
contributed atril the more to anger poor James: for im 
stead of taking part with him jn his prejudices agains 
Ben, they all appeared quite delighted with him; am 
breaking off from their work and gathering around him 
with looks full of curiosity, they asked him a world o 
^questions. 

Philadelphia! said they, Odaar! have you been all 
ike waytbere to Fhiladelpw^ 
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Ben 8Aid, jes, . , 

Why PhiUiielphia must be a tartto/ natUm way qg! 

Four hatidri^fl mile^f &at«l Bea. 
I M this they 8ta« ^i\ on hi/n in aiient i^^x^tf^tQV bar- 
ingb^n four hundred inilea from Boston! 
, And so thej have got iE^ priAtiog officf in Pbilatial- 
jbia! 

I* Two or three of them, sard Ben. 
I la! why that wilt starve qs all here in Boaton*. 
I Not ataiUsaid Ben: their ad vertiatog **&»s<j»cfc«f 
Hoofc.s*' — '* runaway servants-^ and ^*stray caira*'in Phil- 
,t(feiphia;'can no aiore si;|i've you hvre in Boston^ than 
the cat -fish of Delaware, by picking up a few soft-craba 
iliere. can starve our cat-tlsh iiere in Bostoa harbour^ 
The world 'S big enouj^h for us all. 

We!l. I wonder now if they have any such thing aifr. 
^072^2^ in Philadt'lpJiiaP' . 

I Ben thruflt his hand int<i his pocket and brought up m 
wholf fis' full of dollars! 

i The da7.z1ing silver struck them all speechless, irap- 
|ing and gazing at him and a^ each other. Poor fclli»w8, 
thej had never, at one* , seen aomuch of that preciuus 
jmptar in Bohton: the money inhere being nothing but « 
piior pappr pr<»c- 

» To ke> p up their stare, Ben drew his silver watch, 
ivhich soon had to take the rounds among them, everr 
^e insisting to have a look at it. Then, to crown all, 
he gave them a shilling^ to drmk his health; aud' alter 
telhngthem what great things lay t^elpre theoi if they 
woUid but continue industrious and .prudent^ and make 
themselves master^ of their trade^ he went back to the 
house. 

This visit to the offic^ stung poor James to the quick; 
for when his m^ither spoke to him of a reconciliati^il 
with Ben, and said how happy she should be t « see thena 
like brothers again before she died, he flew into a pas- 
sion and t(dd her sucb a thing would never be, for that 
tBen had so insulted him before his men that he would 
^nev r forgive nor forget it as long as he I Ved. But Ben 
had the satisfinction to live to see that James was no 
prophet. Fur when James, many years after this, feM 
behind hand and got quite ^)w in the world, Ben lent 
him money and was a steady friend tphim and his fam- 
ily all the days of his life.r 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 

BUT we have said nothioj^ yet about the main ob- 
ject of Beo'a sudden return to Boston, i. e. governor , 
KeitU's letter to his father, on Um» grand project of set* 
tiHg Kim up as a printer if^PlijIadetpHta. . Th« reader 
ha<t been told that ail the fanitly, his brother James i 
excepted^ were greatly rejoiced to see Ben again. \ 
But among them all there uas'none whose heart felt^ 
half such joy :as did that of his futher. He had always ; 
doated on thts younji son, asone whose rare genius and 
uncofiqu^rable industry 9 if but conducted by prudence^ j 
would assuredly, one day, )ead him to greatness. His 
sudden elopement, as we have seen, had greatly dis- 
tressed the okl man, especially as he was under the im- 
pression that he >vas gone to sea/ And when lu re- ^ 
menibered how few that go o«t at his young and inexpe- | 
nehc*d age, ever return better than blackguards arid | 
vagabonds, his heart sickened within him, and hi\ was 
almost ready to wish he had never lived to feel the pang 
of such bitter disappointment in a child So beloved. He ^ 
coutited the days of Ben*s absence; by night his sleep 
departed from his eyes for thii. king of his son; and all i 
day Ion- whenever he heard a rappins; at the door, his*^ 
heart would leap with eipectation: ''who knows," he 
wouUl «ay to himself, *<but this ma^ be my child?'* 
And although he would feel disappointeit when he saw 
it was not Ben who rap[ied, y#t he was afraid, at times^ 
tosee him lest he should see him covered with the marks 
of dishontM*. Who then can teil whi^tthis anxious fa* 
ther felt when he saw his son return as he did? Not ia 
the itiean apparel and sneaking looks of a drunkard, but 
in a dress far more genteel than he himself had ever 
been able to put on him; while his beloved cheeks were 
fresh with temperanee, and his eyes bright with Inno- 
cence and conscious well doing. Imagination dwells 
with pleasure o« the tender scene that marked that 
meeting, where^the withered .cheeks of seventy anil the 
flond bioom of seventeen met together in the eager em* 
brace o) parental affection and filial gratitude. 

*^God bless my son/" the sobbing sire he si^h*d. 
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^ <<firoJ Ueu my sire!^ that pious son replied. 

I Soon as the happy father could recover his articula- 

I tion, with grt^at tenderness he said, *^but how, m j Mov- 

I ed bejr, couid you give me the pain to leave me as jou 

I ** Whj you know, my dear father,** replied Ben *Hhat 
I -I could not live with my brother; nor would he let me 
j|,^1ive with the other printers; and so I could not bear the 
1 tbottjB;ht of living on ign ag^ed father now that 1 was able 
L to work for myself, I determiAed to leave Boston and 
i seek my fortune abroad. And knowing that if I but 
^ hinted my intentions you would prevent me, I thought 
^ 1 would leave you as 1 dsd.** 

'^But why» iny son^ did you keep me so long unhappy 
about your fate^and not write to me sooner?" 

^^i knew lather, what a deep interest you took in my 
[ welfare, and therefore I resolved never to write to you 
r until by my own industry and economy I had got my- 
: self into such a state that 1 couid wiite t<) you with 

Sleasure. This^state 1 did not attain to till lately. 
ifni just as I was $:(»ine: to write to you a strange affair 
took place that deci<lfd me to come and see you rather 
than write to you." 

<*tttran^e afiair! what can that mean, my son?" 

«*Why , str, the governor of Pennsylvania, sir VViltiaa 
Keith— 1 dare say, father, you have often heard of gov- 
ernor Keith?*' 

*'l may have heard of him, child—I'm not positive- 
hut what of goveriior Keith?" 

<«Why he has taken a wonderful liking to me, fa- 
ther!" . 
. ••Aye! has he so?** said the old man with joy spark- 
ling m his eyes. *'Well I pray God you may be grate- 
ful lor such favours, my son, and make a good use of 
them!" ' * 

"YeS, father, he has taken a great liking to me sure 
enough; he says 1 am the only one in Philadelphia who 
knows any thing about printing; and he says too, that 
if I win only come and set up in Philadelphia^ he wilt 
Ridke my fortune for me in a trice!!'* 

Old Josias here shook his head; *'No, no, Ben!"^said 
he, ^'Uiat will never do: that will never do: you are 
6 
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too young yet, child, foi all that, a great deal too 
young. 

«^8o I told him, father, that I was too young. And 
Itold him too that 1 was eertaio you would aever give 
your consent to it.** 

««Yoa were right there, Benj no indeed, I could ne- 
ver give my consent to it, that's certain.'* 

«^o \ told the governor, father; but still he would 
Kave it there was so fine an opening in Philadelphia, 
and that I would fill it sd exactly, Umt nuthinj^ could 
be watiting to insure your approbation but a clear un- 
derstanding of it. And to that end he has written you 
a letter." 

«A letter, child! a letter from governor Keith to 



mel 
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«Yes, father, here it is." 

With great eagerness the old gentleman took it from 
Be^t; and drawing hi« spectacles, read it over and 
over again with much eagerness. When he was done 
he lifted his eyes to heaven, while in tl)e motimi of his 
lips and change of countenance, Ben could clearly sec 
that the soul of iiis father was breathing an «jacuiation 
of praise to God on his account. Sooii as his T« deum 
was finished he turned to Bei't with a countenance bright 
with holy joy, and «aid, **Bcn, I've cause to be happy; 
my son, I've cause to be happy indeed. O how »l >tfe- 
rentty have things turr ed out with you! Gent's biess- 
ed name be praised for it, how oilft rently have thev 
turned out to what 1 dreadeti! I was afraid you were 
gone a po^r vagationd, on the seas; but instead of that 
you had fixed yourself in one of the finest cities in . 
the country. 1 was afraid to see youj yes, my dear 
child, I was afraid to see you, lest I should see you 
clad in the me;in garb of a [oor sailor boy; but there 
1 behold your clad in the dress of a gentleman! 1 trem- 
bled lest you had been degrading yourself into the 
low company of the profane and worthless; and lo! 
you have been all the time exalting yourself into the 
high society of great men and governors. And all 
this 5n so short a time and in a way most honourable 
to yourself and therelore most delightful to me, I mean 
by your virtues and your close attention to the duties 
•f a most uselul profession. Go' on, my son, go on! 
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and may God Almighty, -who has given you wisdom to 
bp^in so glorious a course, grant yon fortitude to per- 
severe in it!*' 

Ben thanked his father for the continuance of hit 
love and solicitude for him; and he told him more- 
over, that one principal thing that had stirred him up 
to act as he had done, was the joy which he knew he 
should be giving: him thereby; as also the great trou- 
ble which he knew a contrary conduct would have 
brought upon him. Here his father ter.derly embraced 
him/and said^ ^^lessed be God for giving me such a 
sod! I have always, Ben, fed myself with hope*s uf 
great things from you. And now I have the joy to«ay 
my hopes were not in vain. Ye8,8:lory to GoiL T trust 
my precious hopes of you were not in y;Mn/' Thpn* 
after making a short pause, as from fulness of joy, he 
went on, <<but as to this letter, my sou; this same lettei- 
bere from governor Keith; though nothint^ was i^ver 
more flattering to you, yet dpp»*nd ^iptin :f, Ben, it will 
never do5 at least not yet awhile. — ^The duties of the 
place are too numerous, child, and tlil^cult for any but 
one who has had many more years of experience tlian 
you have had.*' 

**WeH then, father, what's to be done, for T know 
that the governor is »o very anxious to get me into this 
place, that he will hanlly be 9a:d nay?" 

*' Why, my dear boy, we must still decline it, for all 
that; not only because from your vtry unripe age 
and inexperience, it may involve you in ruin; but 
also because it actually is not in your power. It is 
true the governor, from his letter, appears tt) have 
the greatest friendship in the world for you; but yet} 
it is not to be expected that he would advance funds 
to set you up. O no^ my dear boy, that's entirely out 
of the question. The governor, though perhaps rich, 
has no doubt too many poor friends and relations - 
hanging on him, for you to expect any thing from 
that quarter. And as to myself, Ben, with all my 
love for you, it is not in my power to assist you in such 
an affair. My family you know, is very large, and the 
profits of my trade but small, insomuch that at the 
end of the year there is nothing left. And indeed I 
never can be sufficteptly thankful to God for that health 
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and blessing which enables me to feed and clothe them 
every year so plentifully.*' 

Seeing Ben look rather serious, the old gentleman^ 
in a livelier tone, resumed bis speech, ^*Ye8, Bengali 
this is very true; but yet let us not be disheartened. 
Although we have no. funds now, yet a noble supply is 
at hand." 

Where, father,?* said Ben, roused up, "where?" 

"Why, in your own virtues, Ben, in your own vir- 
tues, my boy — There are the noblest funds that God 
oan bestow on a young man. Ail other funds may eaC- 
silv be drained by our vices And leave us poor in- 
deeiK But ihe virtues are fountains ti^at never faiU 
the J are indeed the true riches and honours, onlybj 
other natne?^. Only persevere, my son, in the yirtaeSy 
as you have alreaily so bravely t>egun, and the grand 
object is gaineiK By the time you i;each twenty-one, 
for every friend tliat you now have you will have ten; 
and for every dollar all hundred^ and with these you 
will make thousantU more. Thus, under God, you wiU 
have the glory to be the artificer of your ow n fam« 
aoU fortune: and that. will bring ten thousand times 
more honor and hap|)tne8S, tp you, Ben, than all the 
money that governors and fathers could ever give 
you/* 

Ben*s countenance brightened as his father uttered 
this; then heaviug a deep siah, as of strong hope that 
such great things might one day be realized; he said, 
*<well father, God only knows what 1 am to come to; 
but this I knew, that I feel in mysel^j^ determination to 
do m? best." ^ 

I believe you do, my son, and I thank God most 
heartily that I have such go<Kl reason to believe you 
do. And when I consider, on one hand, what a fin^ 
field for fame and fortune this new country presents ' 
to young men of talents and enterprise: and on the 
other hand, what wonders you, a poor unknown and 
unfriended boy have done in Philadelphia, in only t^ix 
months, I feel transported at the thought of what you 
may yet attain before my grey hairs descend to the 
grave. Who knows, Ben, for God is good, my son, 
who knows but that a fate like that of young Joseph, 
whom his brethren drove into Kgypt, may be in reserve 

-> 
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for you? And who knows but that old Jacob's jojs 
may be mine? thatUke him, after all my anxieties oa 
you I account,! may yet hear the name of my youngest 
6on« nay beloved. Benjam^ib, coming up from the South, 
periumed with praise forhis great virtues and services 
to his country?' Then when I hear the sound of his 
fame rising -irom thatdiHtant Jand, like the pleasant 
thunders of summer before refreshing showers, and re- . 
ineiii4>er how he used to stand a little prattling boy by . 
my sitie^in his rosy cheeks and flaxen locks filling the 
candle moulds^ or twistkig the snow white cotton wicks 
with his tt'nder fingers* how wtll such remembrance 
lighten up the dark evening of my days, and cause my 
eetting.sun to go down in joy!'* 

He spoke this in tones so melting, that Ben, who 
was sitting by his father^ side, fell with his face on 
hia bosom, without saying a word. The fond parenty 
bearing him sob, tenderly embraced him, and with a 
voice broken with si^hs, went on, '^Yes, my son, the 
measure of my joys will then be 'full. I siiali have 
m>thing to detain me any longer in this vale of trou- 
bles, i>ut shall gladly bre^e out my life in praise to 
God for thia hia last, his crowning act of goodness— 
for this his blessiDg me in my ^on." 

After a moment's pause, the feelings of both beins; 
too deHcifously affected for speech, Ben gently raised 
his face from hit father's bospm, and with his eyes ^et 
red and wet with tears, tenderly looking at him, 8aid, 
'^I wott4d to God, latrter, you would go and live in Phi* 
ladelphia^"* 

«*Why 80, my son?'? 

<«Beeau8e, I don't want ever to part with you, falihar: 
%nd I am, vott know, obliged to^go back to Philadelphia 
immediately/* 

<«Not immediately, my son» I cannot let you go from 
me immediately*''. 

**Father,I weuld never go from you^if I could help 
it; but I must be i>t)ing so.methin^ to make good your 
fond hopes of me; an4 I ^an't stay here." 

"Why not, my son?" 

^(Father, 1 can*t stj&y with those who hate tne; and 
you know that brother Jawes hates me very rauch.** 

«0! he docs net hate you, I hope, ray son.'* 
6* 
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**YeB, be do«t, father^ indeed he dees; becaaiie I 
only UiSereti from him in opinion and ventured to rea- 
son with him^ he kindled into passion and abuseii me 
even to blowSj though I was in the rights aS: jou told him 
afterwards. And because I told hiin^I tlid not think he 
acted the part of a brother bj me in wishing to make toe 
a slave so many jears» he went about town and set alt 
the printers against me, and thus dreve ineawaj from 
home and from jou, my father, whom I su much love. 
And just now, when I went to his office to see him, in- 
stead of running to meet me and rejoicing to see m^ re- 
turned safe and sound and so well dressed and a plentj 
of nfioney in my pocket, he would not even ^peak to me 
but looked as dark and angry as though he would have 
torn me to pieces. And yet he can turn up his eyes) 
and make long prayers and graces; and talk a great 
deal about Jesus Christ!" 

The old man here shook his head with a deep groan^ 
while Ben thus werit on, **No, father, t eiin't stay here; 
I musit be going back to Philadelphia and to my ^iHul 
fnend governor Keithf for I long to be realizing all the 
great hopes that you have been forfn4nK of me. And 
should God but give me a good set*Hement in Philadel* 
phia^then you will come and live^with me. Osay, roj 
father^ wont you come and live with me P" 
' Ben spoke this, looking up to his father with that joy 
of filial iove sparkling io his youtlifui eyes which made 
him look like all that we fancy of angels. 

The old man embraced him and said, ^<i will, my son, 
I will; butstay with me a little while, at the least thres 
days, and then you may depart*" Ben consenting to 
this, the old gentleman wrote a polite letter to governoi- 
Keith, thanking^i^im very heartily lor that he, so great 
a man, should have pahl such attentions to his poor boy: 
but at the same time begged his pardon for declining to 
do any thing for him, not only because he had very little 
in his power to do; but also because he thought him too 
young to be entrusted with the conduct of an enterprise 
that rei|uir$d much more experience than he possessed% 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
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Of the three days which Ben, an we have seen 

abovr/ had congt-nted to ataj at home, he spent the 
ehieii^st p rt with his farner, in his old caruiie Uiacm- 
factory. *Tis true, this happy sire, whose natural af- 
fection tor Ben as a son^ was now exalted into highest 
respect for him as a youth of talents and viriuess SLtt^ 
fefhaps too, looking up to him as a young mountain 
oak, whose towering arms would soon protect the pa- 
rent tree, insisted that Ben should nut stay in that 
dirty plaeej us tie called it. But knowing that his ta- 
fter could not be spared from his daily laoour, Ben in- 
sisted to t)e with him in nie old shop, and to assist ia 
bis labours, reminding his father how sweetly the time 
]AS8es away when at work and conversin^j; with tnose 
we love. His father at length consented: and those 
three days, now spent with Ben, were the happiest days 
be had spent for a lopg time. His aged bosoin was now 

. relieved- from his sis: months* toad of iears and anxieties 
about this beloved child; nor only so, but this beloved 
child, shining in a light of his own virtues, was jow 
with him, and as a volunteer of filial love was mingling 
in his toils— egerly lending his youthlui strengtti to 
assist him in packing and boxing his candles and soap; 
while his sensible conversation heightened all t i>e time 
by the charm of that voice and tho^e eyes that iiad ever 
been to dear to hifu, touched his heart with a sweet- 
ness inei[pressible, and made the happy hours fly awa/ 
as on angels' wings. 

On the alternoon of the third day, as they were re- 
turnins^ from dinner, walking d- wn ihe gaideu, at the 

.foot of which the factory stolid, the old gentleman nlt- 
his eytS to the sun, suddenly heaved a deep sign and 
put on a meianclioiy Hook. 

^*High, father!** said Ben, '•! see no cloud over the 
sun that we slmuik tear a chaoj^e of weather." 

^^No, Ben, there is nu cioud over tne sun, mt stdi his 
btaiiis throw a ooud over > y spirit*^. They put me 
in mind that I shall walk here |o-ttiorroW| but with no 
HB by my side!** 
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The idea was mouraful: and more %6hj the tender | 
look and plaintive tot.ea iti which it wan cunveyeil.— | 
It wrung the heart of Ben, who m siltiice glanced hit | 
•yes on his father. It was that tetirier^«;)anceof sor»| 
rowiDi^lave which qoickest reaches the heart and stirs! 
up all its jearnui^s. The uld g;entlenian felt the| 
meaninsr of his son^s looks. Tuey seeine-i to say to 
him, **0 my father, must we part, to-morrow?'** 

*'Yes, Ben,, we part to-morrow, and perhaps never 
to meet again!'* 

After a short pause, with a sijvh, he thus resumed 
his speech— **Then, (> my son, what a wretch were man 
without religion? Yes, Ben, without the hopes ot im- 
mortaiityv how" much blotter he had never been born? 
Without these his noblest ca^uipities were but the 
greater curses. The more delightful his friendships the 
more dreadful the thought they may t>e extinguished 
for ever; and the gayer ha prospects -the deeper his 
gloom, that endless darkness nia> so quickly cover all. 
AVe were yesterday deeding fond hopes, my son; we 
were yesterday painting bright castles iu the. air; jou 
were to be a great man and I a"^ happy tather. hut 
alas! this is the last day, my child, that we may ever 
see each olher again. And the sad reverse of all this 
may even now be at the door; when I, instead ot hear* 
of my son's glory in Philadelphia, uiay hear that he is 
cold in his grave. And when you, returning — after 
vears of virtuous toils, returuing laden with riches and 
honors for your happy father to share in, may see no- 
thing of that father but the tomb tl^at covers his dust" 

Seeing the moisture in Ben's eyes, the old gentle- 
man, with a voice rising to exultation, thus went on, 
^<Yes, Ben; this may soon be the case with us, my 
child; the dark curtain of our separation soon may 
drftf, and your cheeks or mine be flooded with sor« 
rows. But thanks be to God, that curtain will rise 
again, atid open to bur view those Scenes of happiness, 
one glance at which is suffic ent to start the tear of 
transport into our eyes. Yes, Bty|| religion assures 
us ot all tikis: religion assures ustmTt this life is but 
the morning of our existence— that ti»ere is a glorious . 
eternity beyond — and that to the penitent, death is but 
^^^ ^he passage to that happy life where they shall aom 
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I meet again to part no more, bot to congratQiate their ' 
[ mutua. feKicstfes for ever. Then, mj &ony lay hold 
Sol reitgion, and gecare an interest in those blessed 
I hopes that contrtbuie so much to the Tirtues and th« 
^jojs of life.*' 

^ •'Father,'' said Bc*n with a sigh, <U know that many 
^people tiere lu Boston tiiink I never had any religion^ 
or, that it I liad i have apostatized from it/' 

*'God forbio! But whence, my soo» could these pre- 
judices have arisenr" 

'\Why, father, 1 have for some time pa^t discovered * 
that there \^ no effect without a caus^* These prejudi- 
ces have been the effect of my jouthful errors, Yoa 
; remember father, the old story of tlie pork, don't you?" 

"No child; what is it, for 1 have forgotten it?** 
L "i triougitt so, fatlier, 1 thought you had been so good 
;>a8 tp forget it. But 1 have not, nor ever shall forget lO' 
"Wliat is It, Beu?'? 

«*N\iiy, (atlier, when our pork, one falJ, lay salted and 
ready tor tiie barrel, 1 begged you to say grace over it all 
•at once; adding that it would de as weU and save €( 
frent deal oj time,^^ 

^'Psnaw, Ben, such a trifle as that, and in a-«hild toQ, 
eonnot be remembered against you now.'* 

**Yes father, 1 am afraid it is* Ail are not so loving, 
and so forgetful of my errors as you. It was at the tiirie 
I inserted in the Boston News Letter, and is now recol- 
i lected to the discredit of my religion. And they have a 
prejudice against me on another account* While 1 lived 
with you, father, you always took me to meeting with 
you; but when I left you and went to live with my bro* 
ther James, I often neglected going to meeting; prefer- 
ing to stay at home and read my books " 

"I am sorry to hear that, Ben; very sorry that yoa 
eou'd neglect the preachings of Christ.** 

"Father, I never n^lected them. I look on the 
preaching of Christ as the finest system of morality^ ia 
the world; and his parables, such aa "The* Prodigal Soa 
—••the Good Samaritan**— ^'the Lost Sheep,- '&c. as mo- 
dels of divine goodness. And if I could only hear * 
preacher take ihes Jiir his texts and paint them in those 
- rich colors they are capable of, 1 would never stay from 
meeting. But now, father, when 1 go, instead ftf tbe^e 
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benevolent preachins^s and parables which Chrret so < 
Jijrhtpd in, I hartlly everliear any thinj^ but lean, chaH^ 
discoun;es about the Trinitt, and Baptisms^ and Ele^ 
T10NS9 and Reprobations, and Final Perseverance 
and Covenants, and a thousand other such things wbic 
do not strike my fancy as relij^ion at all, because not iai 
the least calculated, as I think, to sweeten and ennoblej 
inen^s natures, and make them love and do good to oaa^ 
another." 

*'There is too much truth in your remark, Ben; and 
I have often been sorry that our preachers lay such stress^ 
on these things, and do not stick closer to the preacfaitigi 
•f (Christ.* ' ^. H 

**Stick closer to them, lather! O no, to do them ju»*; 
tice, sir, we must not charge them with not siicking t9i 
the text, for they never take Christ for thpir t«*xt, but] 
•ome dark passage out of the prophets or apostles, whichj 
will better suit their gloomy education. Or if thaj^ 
should, by some lucky hit, honor Christ for a text, they^ 
quickly give him the ^o-hy and lug in Calvin or some 
other angry.doctor; and then in place of the suff show- 
ars of Gospel pity on sinners, we have nothinu; but Xht' 
dreadful thunderings of eternal hate, with the unavail*- 
ing screams of little children in. hell not a span lon^! 
]Now, fathar, as 1 do not look on such preaching as this 
to be anv ways pleasing to the Deity or profitable to 
mail, I choose to stay at home and read my books; andj 
this is the reason, I suppose, why my brother James andj 
the council-men here of Boston think that 1 have no re-l 
ligiun ** ' i 

'*Your strictures on some of our ministers, my son, 
are lU rather a strong style:' but still there is too much 
truth in them to be denied* However, as to what your 
brother James and the council think of you, it is of 
little consequence, provided you but possess true reli- 
gion*'* 

"Aye, Trub Religion, father, is another thing^ aod 
I should like to possess it. But as to sych religion as 
theirs^, I must confess, father, I never had and never wish 
to have it '• • 

**But what do you mean by ihelt religion, my son?" 

^W hy, ) mean, father, a religion of gloomy forms and 
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lotrons, that have no tendency to make men good And 

lappy, either in themselves or to others.'* 

^ "So then, my son, you make man*8 happiness the end 

if relij^ion," 

F "Certainly I do, father." 

"Our catechisms, Ben, make God^s glory the end of 
pelij^ion." 

**rhat amounts to the same thing, father, as the fra- 
liers of the catechisms, 1 suppose, placed God's ^lory in 
[he happiness of man.** 

••But why do you suppose that so readily, Ben?'* 
» •'Because, father, all wise workmen place their glory 
II the perfection of their, works. The gunsmith glories 
ID hisf rilie* when she never misses her aim; the clock* 
iiaker glories in his clock when she tells the time ex- 
ictly. I'hey thus glory, because their works answer 
the ends for which they were maile. Now God, who is 
i^iser than all workmen^ had, no doubt, his ends in mak« 
ing man. - But certainly he could hot have made him 
ivith the view of g^ttting any thiiiij; from him, seein^> man 
hiis nothing to give. And as viod, from his own infinite 
richt»a, lias a boundless pewpr to give; and from his in- 
finite benevolence, must have an equal delight in giving, 
I can see no end so likely for his making man a>^ to 
make \v.u\ happy. I thmk, father, ail this looks quite 
rcas»mable.'* 

**\Vhy, yes, to be sore, Ben, it does look very reason- 
able indeed." 

* Well then, father, since all v^se workmen gl'^ry in 
their works when they answer the ends for which they 
designed thein, God most glory in the happiness of man, 
that being the end for which he made him.'* 

- *• Ihis seems indeed, Ben, to be perfectly agreeable to 
reason.** ^ 

"Yes, sir, not onjy to reason but to nature too: for 
even nature, 1 think, father, in all her operations, clearly 
teaches that Goil must take an exceeaing glory in our 
hapless; for what else could have led him to bttild for 
us such a noble world as this; adorned with so much 
Ji»eauty; stored with such treasures; peopled with so 
many fair creaturesi and lighted up as it is with suck 
2org«*ous luminaries by day and by iiight?** 
"1 ain glad, my son, 1 touched on tSis sutj'"'*^ "^ -'^U- 
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jgion in the way I did; jour mode of thinking and rta- 
soTiinccon it pleades me gieatlj. But now taking al|^ 
this for granted, what is still jour idea of the true relh' 
gion?" 

"Why, father, if God thus places his glorj in the hap- 
piness iifman, does it not follow that the most accepts- ' 
ble thing fliat man can do for God, or in other word8> ^ 
that the trite religion of mati consists in his so living, as { 
to attain the highest possible perfection and happiness .j 
. of his nature, that being the chief end'and glorj of the ; 
Deity in creatine him?** ^ 

••Well, but how is this to be done?** ] 

**Certainly father, by imitatins the Deity." . 

'*By imitating him, child! but how are we to imitate 
him?" 

••In his goodness, father/' 

"But Hiiy do you pitch on his goodness rather than 
on aay other of his attributes?** 

•'Because,* father, this seems, evidently, the pr'mce of ^ 
all his other attributes, and greater than all-" 

•«Take care child, that you do not blaspheme. How i 
can one oi God's attributes be greater than another, 
when all are infinite? ' 

•'Why, father, must not that which moves be greater \ 
than that which is moved?" 
%. ''What am 1 to understand by that, Ben?^ 

•*i mean, father, that the power and wisdom of the 
Deity, though both unspeakab'y great, would probably 
stand stiil and do nuthiqjg for men, Were they not mov- 
ed to it by his goodness. His goodness then, which 
comes and puts his power and wisdom into motion, and. 
thus fills Heaven and earth w^th happiness, must be the 
greatest of all his attributes." • 

••1 dont know what to say to that, Ben; certainly his 
power and wisdom must be very great too." 

♦*Yes, father, they are very great indeed: but st'll 
they seem but subject to his greater benevolence 'w\^ 
enlists them in its service and constantly gives themns 
own deli^'htfttl wwk to do. For example, 'lather, the 
wiHdom and power of the Deity caa do any thinp. but 
his benevolence takes care that they shall do nutitiiig 
but for good. 1 he power and wisdom of the Ueitj 
OMtid have made changes both in the earth and heaveai 
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widely diflferent from their present state. Thej. couldy 
for instance, have placed the sun a great deal farther off* 
or a j(;reat deal neai ej* to us. But t)ie» in ttie first case 
w<- should have been frozen to icicles, and in the second 
scotched to cinders. The power of the Deitj could 
bave g>veii a tenfold force to the winds, but tl^ei^ i>o tree 
couid have stood on the lan«i and no ship couIk !«ave 
saileH on the seas. The power of the D^ity couLj also 
have made chanties as great in all other parts ol' nature: 
it could have made ev<*rj fish as Monstrous as a whaie^ 
every bird dreadful as the condor, every beast as vast as 
ttiu elephant, and every tree as big as a mountain. But 
then it must strike every one that these changes would 
all have beeM utterly for the worse, rendering these no- 
ble pavfs of nature comparatively useless to us.— f say 
the power of the Deity couid have done all this, and 
might have bo done but for his benevolence, wl^ich would 
not allow such discords, but has, on the contrary, estab- 
lished ail things on a scale of the exactest harmony with 
the convenience and happiness of man. Now, wr ex- 
ample, father, the suii, though placed at an enormous 
distance from Ui>,i8 placed at the very distance he should 
be for all the important purposes of light and heat; so 
that the earth and waters, neither frozen nor burnt, en- 
joy the temperature fittest for life and vegetation. Now 
the meadows are covered with grass; the fields witk 
corn; the trees with leaves and fruits; presenting a 
spectacle of universal beauty and plenty, feasting all 
senses and gladdening all hearts; while man, the favor- 
ed lord of all, looking around him amidst the mingled 
singing of birds and skipping of beasts and leaping of 
fishes, IS struck with wonder at the beauteous scenery, 
and gratefully acknowledges that benevolence is the 
darling attribute of the Deity.'* 

**I thank God, my son, for giving you wisdom to rea* 
^D in this way. fiut what is still your inference from 
ml this, as to the tiue religion?" 

^<Why • my dear father, my inference is still in confir- 
mation of my first answer to your question relative to 
this true religion, that it consists in our imitatine the De- 
ity in his goodness. « Every wise parent^ wishing to al- 
lure his children to any particular virtue, is careful to 

t them the fairest examples of the same^ as know- 
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ing that example is more powerful than precept. Mow 
since the Deitj. throughout all his works, so invariablj 
employs his great power and wisdom as the ministers 
of his benevolence to make hig creatures happy, what 
can this be for but an example to us; teaching that if 
we wish to please him— th.e true end of ail religion— I 
we must imitate him in his moral goodness, vhich if we i 
would but al! do as steadily as he does, we should recai 
the golden age, and convert this world into Par^d^ise." ^ 

**All this looks very fair, Ben; butytt after all what | 
are we to do witiiout Faith?*' / i 

"Why, father, as to Faith, I cannot say; not know- j 
ing much about it. But this I can say, that J am afraid | 
»f any substitutes to the mora! character of the D^ity. \ 
In sitoftj sir, I don't love the fi^-leaf." 

*'Fig-leaf! I don't understand you, child; what do j 
you mean by the fi<r-leaf?*' I 

"Why, father, we read in the Bible thatsoon as Adam 
had lostt that true image of the Deity, his Mo^ral Good- 
ness, instead of striving to recover it again, he went 
and sewed fig-leaves. together to cover himself with." 

"Stick to the pointy child." 

"I am to the point, father. I mean to say that as 
Adam sought a vain fig-leaf covering, ratl>er than the 
imitation of the Oeity in moral goodness, so his poste- 
rity have ever since been fond of running after fig-li*af 
substitutes.-' 

"Aye! well I should be glad to hear you explain a 
little on that head, Ben." 

"Father, I don't pretend to explain a subject I don't 
niiderstano, but I find in Plutarch's Lives and the 
Heathfv« Antiquities, which I read in your old di- 
vinity library, arid which no d«ubt give a true account of 
, religion aniong tiie ancients, that when they were trou- 
bled en account of their ciiines, they do not seem once 
to'have thought of conciliating the Deity by reforma- 
tion^ and by acts of benevolence and goodness tijpjie 
like him. No, they appear to have been too much ena- 
moured of lust and pride and revenge to relish moral 
goodness; such lessons were too much agairist the8;rain. 
But still something must be done toappea-»e the Deity. 
Well then, since they could not sum up courage enough 
t« attempt it by imitating his goodness, thev would trv 
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it bj c#axing his vanity— thej would build -him grand 
temples; and make him mighty sacrfices; and rich of- . 
ferings. This I am toltt, father, was their fig-leaf." 

*<Why this, I fear, Ben, is a true bill against the poor 
Heathens.*' 

•'Well, I am sure, father, the Jews were equally fond 
ff the fis-teal;^ their own countrymen, the Prophets^ 
are constantly charging them. Justice, Mercy and 
TRUTHvhad, it seems, no charms for them. Thej 
nust have fig-leaf substitutes^ sucif as ty things of mint^ 
anise and cummiriy and making Hong prayers in the 
street$^^ and deep groanings with ^disfigured, faces in 
the synagogues,^ ff they but did all this, then surely 
they must be Abraham's children, even thoagtl they 
devoured-widow's houses." 

Herte good old Josias groaned. **" ^ 

"Yes, father,** continued Be«, *'and it were well if 
the rage for the fig-4eaf stopped with the Jiews and 
Heathens; but the Christians are just as fond of sub- 
stitutes that may save them the labour of imitating the 
Deit^ in his moral goodness. It is true, the old Jewisb 
hobbies, miat, anise, and cummin, are not the hobbies 
of Cffristians; but stilf, father, you are not to suppose 
that they are to be disheartened for all that. » On no. 
They have got a hobby worth all of them put together— 
they have got Faith?' 

Here good old Josias began to darken; and looking 
at Ben with great solemnity, said, ^'I am afraid, my 
son, you do not treat this great article of our holy re- 
ligion with, suflScient reverence.*' 

"My dear father,** replied Ben eagerly, ••! mean not 
the least reflection on Faieh, but solely on those hypo- 
crites who abuse it to couutenaiice their vices and 
erimes,** ' if 

**0 then, if that be your aim» go on, Ben, go on." 

"Well, sir, as I was saying, not only the Jews and;; 
Heathens, bnt the C>)ristia}^s also have their fig leaf 
substitutes for Moral Goodness^ Because Christ has 
said that so great is the Divine Clemency, that if even 
the worst of men will but have faith in it so as tty re- 
pent and amend their lives by the golden !aw of 'love 
and good works^ they should be saved, many lazy 
6hf istians are fond ot •verlooking those ex<;eilent eea- 
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ditroDs 'Love anb Good vobks/ which constitat^ the 
moral image of the Deitj, and fix upon the word Faith 
for their salvation.** 

(*Weil, but childy do jou make no account of faith?'' 

«None, father, as a fig leaf ctoak of immorality " 

t^But is not faith a great virtue in itself and a quali- 
fication for heaven?" 

«*I think not, sir; I look on faith but as a weanto 
beget that motdt goodness, which, to me^ appears to \ft 
the only qui(lificatio|^ for Heaven.** , 

<4 am astonished, child, to hear jou say that faith i« 
not a vri'tue in itself." 

^^■Why, father, the Bible says for me in a thousand 
places. The Bible says that faith without good works 
is dead/* 

^^But does not the Bible, in a thousand place?, say 
that without faith no man can please God?**, 

**Yes, father, and for the best reason in the world; for 
who can ever hone to please the Deity without his mo- 
ral image? and who would ever put himself to the trou- 
hile to cultivate the vn-tues which form that image, uu- 
less he had a belief that they were indispensible to the 
licrfection and happiu^'ss of his nature?" 

^*So then vou look on faith as no virtue in itself, and- 
l^eod for nothing unless it exalt men to the likeness of 
J&odr** 

* '*Yes, sir, as good for nothing unless it exalt us to the 
likeness of God— nay, as worse) as utterly vile and 
hypocritical." 

"And perhaps yon view in the same light the Impute 
XD RiGHTEousrVEss, and the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lo rd*s 9u pper.** 

"Yes, father, fajth, imputed righteousness, sacra- 
ments, prayers, seruiftnsi all, alt I consider as mere bar- 
ren fis-leavM which will yield no good unless they ripen 
into the fruits of Benevblbnoe and Good Wouks." 

"Well, Ben, ^tis well that vou have taken a turn te 
the printing business: for I dou't think, child, that if 
you had studied divinity, as your uncle Ben and my- 
self once wished, you would ever have got a licence to 
preach.** * 

« "No, father, I know that well enough; I know that 
many who think themselves mighty good Christians, are 

■*• 
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for getting to heaven on easier terms than imitating th^ 
Deitj in his moral goodness. To them, faith and im* 
puted righteousness, and sacraments, and sour <o.okr 
arc very convenient things. With a good stock of thtse 
thej can easily manage matters so as to make a little 
moratity go a great way. But I am thinking they will 
have to hack out of this error, otherwise they will make t 
a« bad a hand of their barren faith, as the poor Virginia 
Ikegroes do of their boasted freedom.'* 

"God's mercy, child, what do you mean by that?'* 
**Whyj father, I am told that the Virginia negroes, 
like our faith -mongers, fond of ease and glad of soft 
subntitntes to hard duties, are continually sightn^ for 
freedom; *Oif they had but freedom! if they had hut 
freedom! how happy should they be! They f^ovdd not 
then be obliged to work any more. Yreedom would d9 
every thing for them. Freedom would spread soft beds 
for them^ and heap their tables with roast pigs* squeal- ^ 
ing out, ^come ana eat me.* Freedom would give them * 
fine jackets^ and rivers of grog, and mountains of se* 
gars and tobacco^ without their sweating for it. ' Wei I, 
by and by, they get their feeedora; perhaps by running 
away from their masters. And now see what great 
things has freedom done for them. Why, as it is out 
^of the question to think of work now they are free^ 
they must give themselves up like gentlemen, to Visit- 
ing, sleeping and pastime. In a little time the curses 
of hunger and nakedness drive them to stealing and 
house-breaking, for which their backs are ploughi'd up 
at whipping-posts, or their necks snapped under the 
gallows! and all this because they mu#f needs live ea- 
sier than by honest labour which would have crown- 
ed their days with character and comfort.' So, father, 
it is, most exactly so it is, with to^niany of our Faith- 
MQNGERS. They have not couragr to praiiytise those ex- 
alted virtues that would give them the moral likeness of 
the Deity. Oh no: they must get to heaven in some ' 
easi^'r way. They have heard great things of faith. 
Faith, they are told, has done wonders for other peopfe; 
wiy not for them? Accordingly they fall to work and 
after many a hard throe of fanaticism, they conceit they 
havf got faith sure enough. And now they are happy.. 
Like the poor Virginian negroes^ they are clear of all 

■7* 



^ ^ 
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moral working now: thank God thej can j^et to hesM. 
ven without it; yes, and may take some indulgences, b/ 
the way, into die barjscain. If, as joviai fellows, the j 
should'waste their time and family substance, in drink.- 
ing rum and smoking tobacco, where's the harm, anH 
they sound believers? If they should, as mercAani%, 
sand their sugar, or water their molasses, what great 
. matter is that? Don't they keef^ up family prayer? It 
as men of honor, they should accept a>6hjUlenge, and 
receive-a shot in a duel,, what of that?. Th^y have onlj 
to send for a priest and take the sacrafnent*. Thus^ far- 
ther, as freedom has proved the ruin of many a laij . 
Virginian negro, so i am afraid that such &ith as this 
has made many an hypocritical christian^ten times more 
a child of the devil than he vyas before.** 

Good old Josias,who,^ while Ben was speaking at this 
rate, had appeared mueh agitated, so>]ietiines frown* 
kig, sometimes smiling,, here replied,^ with a deep sigh, 
""Yes, Be:j, this is all too true to. be denied: and a aad 
thing it is that mankind shou^ld be so ready, as you ob- 
serve, to go to heaven in any other way thaf) by imitat- 
ing God in hWmoral likeness. But I rejoice in hope of 
you, my son, that paiqting this lamentable depravity ia 
such strong colours as you do, you will ever act on 
wiser and more magnanimous principles.* 

•*Father, 1 don't aifect to be better than other 3^ung 
men, yet 1 think I can safely say,. that M I could get to 
heaven by playing tlie hypocrite I wou4d not, while I 
have it in my choice to go thithecby acquiring the vir- 
tues that would give me a. resemblance to God For to 
say nothing of the exceeding honour of acquiring even 
ikit faintest resemblance of him;, nor yet of the immense 
happiness whic^h it must afford hereafter, Ifind that 
even here, and youi1%as 1 am, the least step towards it,, 
affords a grt ate t: pleasure than any thing else; indeed I 
find that there is so much more pl<*ai$ure in getting 
knowledge to resemble the Creator, than in living in ig- 
norance to ensemble brutes; so much more pkasurtt in 
BKNEYoiuEji.oB and BAiKG. GooD.to resemble hjm, than 
in hate and dohig harm to resemble demons, that 1 
kope I sitall always have wisdom and fortitude sufficient 
even for my dwu sake^^ to spend my life in. getting all 
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the useful knowledge, %nd in doing alL the little good 
Ipossiblj cao»" 

^^God almighty confirm mj son. in the wise resolutions^ 
vhich hi« grace has enabled him thus'earij to form!'/^ 

^Yes^ father, and besides all this, when I look to- 
%(anJ8 futurity; when 1 consider the nature of that fei 
licit J which, exists Ln heaven: that it is a felicity flow- 
ing from the smiles of the Deity, on those excellent 
Sirits, whom his own admojiitions have adorned with 
e virtues that resemble himsellc that the more perfect 
^ their virtues, the brighter will be his smiles upon them^ 
with correspondent emanations of bliss that may, for 
what we know^be forever enlarged with their ever ca- 
larging understandings and atfections; I say, father^ 
when I have it in my choice to attain to all this in a 
way so pleasant and honorable as that of imitating the 
Deity in wisdom and goodness, sliould I not be w^rse 
than mad to decline it on such terms, and prefer substi- 
tutes that would tolerate me tn ignorance and vicef^*' 
**Yes,. child,. 1 think, you would be mad indeed.** . 
***Ye8». father, especially whea it is recollected, that 
if the ignorant and vicioUs couh), with alt their pains, 
find out substitutes that would serve as passports to 
heaven,. they could not rationally expect a hearty wel- 
come tliere.* For as the Deity delights in the wise and 
goody because they resemble htm in those qualities 
which render him.so amiabJe aji<l i)appy,and would ren- 
der all his creatures so too;: so he nvust proportionably 
abhor the STUFLD and vicious, because deformed with 
qualities diametricaily opposite to his ownijand tending 
to make both themselves and others most vile and mi- 
serable." 

''Thisis awfuJly true,. Ben; for the Bible tells us, that 
the wicked are an abomination to the Lord; hut that 
ike righteous are his delight J^ 

<*YeSy father,, and this is the language not only of th« 
Bible, wiiich is, perhaps, the grand class bo^k of the 
Deity, but it is also the language of his hV&t or. Aorn book^ 
L mean reason, which teaches, that if ^^^ere be a Gody 
and that there is all nature cries aloud through all her 
wor/cSfhe must delight in virtue*^ because most cleariy 
eonducLve to the perfection of mankind; which must be 
khe chief aim and glory of th« Dei$y la creating ttiejafK. 
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And for the same reason he must abhor vice, because 
teixHng; to the disgrace ami destruction ot his creatures. 
Hence, fath^^r, I think it lollows as clearly as a demon- 
stration in the mathematics, that if it were }>08Str>le for 
bid men, tiirough faith^ imputed- righteomness, or anj 
otht*r leaf-cover?fig, to get to Paradise, so far fronvmeet- • 
Ing with any thing like cordiality from the Deity, they 
ivould be struck speechless at sight of their horrible^dis- * 
fiimiiarity tohitn. For wtiile he d«*fights above all things 
in «*iving life, and the duellist glones in destroying it;. 
yf\\'\W he delights in heaping his creiatures with good 
' things, and the gambler triumphs in strippiirg them; 
while he delights in seeing love artd smiles among bre- 
thren, and the slanderer in promoting strifes an'l ha- 
treds; while he ilelights in exalting tll€ inte^ieciual acid 
moral faculties to the highest degree of heaveniy wis* 
doQii and virtue, and the drunkard delights in polluting 
an4 degrading both below the brutes; what cordiality 
can ever subsist between such opposite lijatures? Can 
infinite purity and benevolence behold such monsters i 
with complacency, or could they in his presence ofhe.r- 
wise than be filled with intolerable pain and anguish, 
and fly away as weak-eyed owls from the blazes of the 
meridian sun?" 

"Well, Ben, as Isafd before, I am richly rewarded • 
for having drawn you into this conversation about reli- 
gion; your language indeed is not always tlie language 
of the scriptures; neither do you rest your hopes, as I 
could have wished, on the Redeemer^ but still your idea 
in placing o^r qualification for heaven in resembling 
God in moral goodness^ is truly evangelical, and 1 hope 
you will one day become a great christian.'^ 

'*I thank you, father^ for your good wishes; but lam 
afraid I shiill never be the christian you wish me to be/' 
"What, not a christian!** 

^No, father; at least not in ihename hut in the oattif e , 
I hope to become a christian. And now, father, as we 
part to-morrow, and there is a strong presentiment on 
iny mind that it may be a long time before we meet 
a^ain, I beg you to believe of me that 1 shall never lose 
alght of my great obligations to an active pursuit of 
knowledi'i' and usefulness. This, if persevered in, will 
2;ive rae»ume humble resembUuiQe of the great author of 
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mj l)eing in lovios and doingall the f^od I can to man- 
kind- And then if I live, [ hope, my dear father, I shall 
give jou the joy to see realized some of the fond expec- 
tations joQ have formed of me. And if 1 should die, I 
shall tiie in hope of meetinsi: jou in some better world^ 
where JOU will no more be alarmed for mj welfare; nor 
I grieved to see jdu conflicting with a^e and labour and 
sorrow: but where we may see in each other all that we 
can conceive of what we call Ang]&ls» and in scenes of 
undeserved spieoduur, dwelt with those enli{i;htened 
and benevolent spirits, whose conversation and perfect 
virtues will forever delifi;ht us. And where, to crown 
all, we shall perhaps, at times, be permitted to see that 
UNUTTERABLE Bfi^No, whose disinterested goodness^ 
was the sprinsi; oTall these felicities." 

Thus ended this curious dialogue, between one of the 
most amiable parents, and one of the most acute and sa- 

facious youths that our country, or perhaps any other 
as ever product 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE three days of Ben's promised stay with his fa- 
ther being expired, the next morning he embraced his 
parents and embarked a second time for Philadelphia, 
bat with a much lighter heart tha« before, because he 
now left home with his parents* blessing^^^^h they 
gave him the more willingly as from the M^^^ctijied 
frown on poor James' brow they saw in^lHII^ dispo- 
sition towards reconciliation. 

The vessel happening to touch at Newport, Ben glad- 
ly took that opportunity to visit his favourite bw»tner 
John« who received him with great joy. John was al- 
ways of the mind that Bim would one day or other be- 
come a great man; **hewas so vastly fondf'^ he said, '^of 
his book,^* 

And when he saw the elegant size which Ben*s per- 
son had now attained, and also his fine mind-illuminated 
face and manly wit, he was so pn^ud of him that ke 
cfould not rest until ho had introduced him to all his 
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friends* Among the rest was a gentleman of the nanie 
of Vernon 9 who was so pleased with Ben during aa 
«venin8:'s visit at his brother's, that he gave hi»u an or- 
der on a man in Pennsvt'vania for thirty pounds, which 
he bes:8:ed he would collect for him. Ben readilj ac- 
•eptecl the order, not without being secretly pleased that 
nature had given him a face which this stranger had so^ 
fcadilj credited with thirtj pounds. 

Caressed by his brother John and by his*" brother 
John's friends, Ben often thought that if he were caMed 
•N to point out the time in his whole life, that had been 
spent more pleasantly than the rest, he would without 
hesitation, pitch on this his three days* visit to New-* 
port. 

But alas! he was soon brought to crjr ovt wtfh tbe^ 
poet. 

"The brigljtest things beneath the sky 

YieU! but a glimmering Hglit, 
We shoald nupect Bome danger mj% . 

Where we possess ddight*^ 

His thirty pound order from Vernon^ was at firsC 
lank^'d amo!<g his dear honied delights enjoyed at New* 
port; but it 8o«n presented, as we &hatl see,, a rough 
sting. Tiiis, however, wasbut a'fleBfbite in comparisoa. 
of that mortal wound h^ was within an ace of receivings « 
from this same Newport (rip. The story is thisr 
Among a considerable barsro of live luiuber which thejr 
took on board for Philadelphia, were three females, a 
couple of^ay young damsels, and a jirave old Quaker 
lady. JHHM||U)g. the natural bent of his disposition, 
Ben panHppiattention to the ol<i Quak^^r: Fortunate 
fvas it formmtliat he did, for in consequence of it she 
took a motherly interest in h1« wellare that saved hiin 
from a very ugly scrape. Perceiving that he was y^et- . 
tinu rather foo fond ol the two young women above, she 
drew him aside.one day and4¥4h the looks and speech 
of a mother said, "young man, I am in pain for theei 
thou hast no parent to watch over thy conduct, and thou, 
seemest to be quite ignorant of the world and the snarea 
to wliich youth is exposed I pray thee rely uptin what 
I tell thee — These are women ot bad characters; I per- 
ceive ft in a » (heir actioiks. If thou dost not take care 
they will lead theejiUo dangjW'l? 
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As he appeared at first not to thWik so Ul ofihem a» 
^be did« the old lady related of th«in many things she 
had seen an<l hearcT, and which had escdped his atten- 
tion, but which convinced hkn she was in the ri2;ht» He 
thanked her for such good advice and promised to fol- 
low it, 

On their arrival at New York the girls told him where 
thej lived, and invited him to come and see them. 
Their ejes kindled soch agiow along his youthful veins 
that he was on the point of melting into consent, fiat 
the motherl J advice of his old quaker friend happily 
coming to his aid revived his wavering virtue and fixed 
him in the rest^'ution, though much against the grain^ 
noi to go. It was a most blessed thing for him that he 
did not: for the Captain missing a silver spoon and some 
other things from the cabiri^ and knowing these women 
iohiff prostitutes, procured a search warrant, and find- 
ing his goods in their possession had them brought to 
the whipping-post^ • 

As God would have it, Ben happened to fall in with 
the constable and crowd who were taking them to whip. 
He would fain have run olf. But there was a drawing 
of sympathy towards them which he could not resist: 
%o on he weift with the rest. He said afterwards that it 
was well he did: For when he beheld these^joor Hevils 
tied ujj^o the stake, and 'also their sweet faces distorted 
with terror and pain, and heard their piteous screams 
umftT the srrokes of the cow-lxkle o.i tueir bletdiug 
backs, he could not help nielting mto ttars. ^Lt'>e same 
time sayitig to liimseir— *now hatl I h(^LJl|H|^fo the 
allurements uj these jtoar creatures^ andjj^^^^seif an 
nccessry to their crimes and ^ufferingJIflfKat would 
now be my feelings!'* 

From tlie happy escape which he haJ thus made 
through the sea^joriable advice f»l the good old quaker 
lady he learned that acts of this sort hold the first place 
on the list of chanties: a<Hl cittered it as a resoiutioD 
on his journal that he would imitate it and do ail in his 
power to open the eyes of all, but especiaMy of the 
jouug, to a timely sense of the follies and dangers that 
beset them. How well he kept his pron»se, will, 'tia 
likely gentle reader, be remembered by thoasandft 
when you and I are forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ON the arrival of the vessel at New-York, Ben wcat 
up to a tavern, anrl lo! wl»om should ht» fiist raf^t hii 
f jes on there, but his old frienH Collins, of Boston! 

Collins had, it seems^beien so ctiarmed with Ben's 
account of Philadelphia, that he«cain« to the determi- ] 
nation to try his fortune there also; anil learning that \ 
Ben was shortly to return by the way of N^w-York, he : 
had juinped into t^e first vessel,- and was there b*'forc 
him, waiting his arrival. Great was the joy of Ben at i 
sight of his friend Collins, for it drew after it a train of , 
the most pleasant recollections. — But who can describe 
his feelings, when flying to embrace that long eateemed 
youth, he beheld him now risen from his chair cqiiaMy 
eagt^r for the embrace, but alas! only able to make a 
sta^eriiig step or two before down he cau»e sprawling 
on the floor, drunk as a lord! \ 

To see a young man of his wit — his eloquence — his | 
education— his hitherto upstamed character and high 
promise, thus overwhelmed by a worse tha^bratal vice, 
would have been a sad sight to Ben, ev^^n though that 
young nian had been ar] entire stranger. But oh! how 
tenfold sad to see such marks of ruinous dishiinou** off 
one so dear, and fr(»m whom he had expected so much. ! 

Ben had« just returned from assisting to put poorCol- 
Jins to bed^when ^ captain of the vessel which had ; 
brottd|gi|yn to New^Vork, stepped up and in a very 
resp9^H^ner put a note into his hand: — Ben open- 
ed it^^^^BKout considerable agitation, and read as 

- *'G Burnet's compliments await young Mr. Franklin 
< — and should be glad of half an hour's chat with him 
over a glass of wine." \ 

«0. Burnet!" said Ben, "who can that be?'* • 

"Why, *tis the governor," replied the captain with a 
smile. **1 have just been to see him, with some letters i 
I brought for him from Boston. And when I told him ' 
what a world of books you have, he ex:pressed a curio- 
sity to seeVou, and begged I would return with you te 
his^ialace.*^ 
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Ben iQstantl J tet off with the captftio, but not with- 
out a sigh as he cast a look back on the door of poor 
f Culliiis* bed-room, to think what an4y>Dour that wretch- 
ed younj2; man had foat for Ihe sake of two oc three vite 
gulps of fiUhj grog. 

The guvernor's looks, at the approach pf Ben ^ sliow» 
ed somewhat of itisappuiutment. He had^ it seems, ex- 
pected considerable entertainment from Ben's conver- 
satioQ. But his fresh and ruddy countenance showed 
him so much younger than he had cou ited on, that h% 
pvc up all his promised entertainment as a lost hope. 
Tie received Ben, however, with great politeness, and 
after pressing on him a gfass of wiae» took him into an 
adjoining room, which was his library, consHting of a 
large and well chosen collection. 

Seeing the pletlsure which sparkled in Ben^s eyes at 
he surveyed so mariy eiefi^ant authors, and thf/u^ht of the 
rich stores of koowleds;c which they contained, the go- 
vernor, with a smile or complacency as on a yodng pu*> 
pil of science, said to him, •tWell, Mr. Franklin, I am 
told by the captain here, that you have a fine collection 
too." 4l ' " 

"Only a trunkTul^sir,** aaid Ben. 

«*A trunk full!"* replied the governor. ** Why, what 
use can you have for so many books? Voung peopl*' at 
your age, have seldom read beyond the 10th chapter of 
Nd|emfah." 

**1 can't boast,** replied Ben, "of having read any great 
deal beyond that myself; but stil% I should be sorry if I 
could not gi't a trunk full of books to Wtf^^H^^J ^^ 
months." At this, the governor regaop^nRIl with a 
look of surprise, said, "You must then, nvough so young, 
be a scholar; perhaps a teacnerof the languages/' •• 

^^No sir," answered Ben, **l know no language but 
my own." 

"What, not Latin nor Greek!** 

"No, sir, not a* word of either^ 

*«VVhy, don't you think them necessary?'* 

"I don't set myself up as judge. But I should not 
Suppose them n 'cessary. 

**Aye! well, I should like to hear your reasons.^' 

<« VVijy, sir, I am not competent to give reasons thai 
may satisfy a gentleman of your learning, but the foU 
ft 
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lowing are the reasons witi) which T satisfy myself. 1 
look on ianguaKes, sir, mt»re'y as arbitrary ^ouy<ls or 
characters, whereby meti coiuinunicate their iileas^in 
each othi-r. Nuw,4C I already posst ss a larjffr<ia;e whiljfe'* ' 
is capable ol conveying inofe ideas than I ^^efer ac- 
qaire, were it not wiser jii me to improve my time in* 
settin^r sense through that one lanj!ii;uage, than waste it 
in L.'vtting mere sounds thr4)ugh fifty languages, even if ' 
I ci'UUI learn as manyr** 

Here the govtrnor paused a moment, though not with* 
out a little red on his cheeks, for ' aving only a minute 
before put Ben and. the lOi^ chapter of Nehemiah so 
close together. However/catching a new idea, he took 
another start. •*Well, but, my dear sir, you certaiuly 
differ frona the learned world, which is, yau know, de- 
cideiUy in favour oi the lan;iua;;»es. * 

<*I would not wish wanton! v to <liffer from the learn- 
ed wurld," said Ben, 'especially when tiiey maintain 
opinions tliat seem to me founded in truth. But when 
this is not the case, to differ from them I have ever 
thought H»v duty; and especially 8inc« 1 studied Locke*' 

'•Locke!*' cried the governor with surprise, **i/iju stU' 
died LockeJ** * 

"Yes, ssit, I studied Locke on the Understanding 
three years ago, when I was thirteen.'' 

"You amaze me, sir. You study Locke on th^ Un- 
derstanding at thirteen!" 

"Yes. sir, 1 did.*» «* 

"Weil, and jray at what college did you study Locke 
at thirteet^for at Cambridge college in Old England, ' 
where yflflh^education, they never allowed the se- 
nior clai^^^^ at Locke till eigitte<'n?" 

*<\Vhy,l|Pitvvas my misfortune never to be at a col- 
lege, nor even at a grammar scliool, except nine months 
when I was a child.*' 

Here the governor sprung from his seat, and staring 
at Ben, cried out, -Hhe Uevil! well, and where— where 
did you get your education, pray?" 

"At home, sir, in a tallow chandler's shop." 

"In a tallow chand hit's shop.!" screamed the gover- 
nor. 

"Yes, sir; my father was a-poor old tallow chandler, 
^fith sixteen children, aud 1 the youngest of all. At 
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tif^the put me to school, but firidinK he could not 8(>ar« 
^e m<m( J (lom the rest of the children to keep me 
tiVere, Ue tools me hA(i>e if¥to the shop^ wliere I assisted 
him by ttviffing: the candle^icks and filling the moulds 

-all day,' and at niunr 1 rea<i by myself. At twelve, my 
father bouml m^ to my brother, a printer, in Boston^ 

,ai)il with him I worked hard aJI day at the press and 
cases, and asj^ain read by myself at inght»'' 

Here the governor, spanking his hands together, put 
up a loud whistle, white his eye-balls, wild with sur« 
prjse, roiled about in tlieir sockets as if in a mighty 
mind to bopvout ''IiiiiKiiisible, young man!'' he ex- 
claimed: ^^Iiii possible! you are only sounding my ere- 
duiity. 1 can never believe 00% half of all this.*' Then 
turi^tng to tlie captain, he sad, ^'captain, you are aa 
inteili^eMt maH,ai)d from Boston, pray tell me can tiiis 
young man here, be aiming at any thing but to quiz 
naef* 

♦*^», Indecdr pl e a s e your c xt e H e nc yrM^epUed the 
captain, ••Mr. Franklin is not quizzing you He is say* 
ing what is really true, for I am acquainted with his 

.father and family.'* . 

. The governor then turning to Ben, said more mode- 
rately, "Well, my dear wonderful boy, 1 ask your par- 
don for doubting your word, and now pray tell me, for 
I feel a strotiger desire than ever to hear your objection 
t#1earning the dead languages." 

'i^Why, sir, I object to it priii(^pallv on account of the 
shortness of human life. Taking them one with ano- 
ther, mtn'do not live above forty years, Plutarch, in- 
deed, puts it onty thirty-three. But sily forty. We'l, 
of this full ten years are lost in childhood before any 
boy thinks of a Latin grammar. This brings the forty 
down to thirty. Now of such a moment as this, to 
spend five or six years in learning the dead lansruages, 
especially when all the best books in those langua;i;es 
are translated into ours, and besides, we already have 
more books on every subject than such short-lived crea- 
tures can ever acquire, seems very preposterous.** 

" ^V ell, but what are you to do with their great poets, 
Virgil- and Homer, for example; 1 suppose you would 
not think of translating Hopier out of his rich native 
Greek into our poor homespun English, would you?'* 
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••Why not. 9ir?«* 

"Why I shouii as soon think of transplanting a piii|^ 
apple froqi Jamaica to Boston." 

<*W*ell, sir, a sktiful gardener* with his hut housCi, caa 
fttve^fa nearly as fine a pine apble as any in Jaina:ica. 
And so Mr. rope, with his fine invagination, has given 
us Homer, fn English, with more of his beauties than 
ordinary scholars would find in him after forty years* 
study of the Greek. And besides, sir, if Homer was 
not translated, I am far from thinking it would be worth 
spending five, or six years, to learn to read tilm in h|» 
own language." , 

••You differ from the critics, Mr. Franklin, for the 
critics ^11 tell us that his beauties ar« inimitable.'' 

*'Yei$, )sir, and the naturalists tell us that the beauties 
of the basilisk, are inimitable too." 

♦'The basilisk, sirf Homer compared with the basi- 
lisk! I really don*t understand you, sir." 

"Why, I mea»> sir. that as (lie basilisk is the Mor^ ^<\ ^ 

fc.* -1^.. J - .' >•, •• ^* . . . "^''- --- - — • -^•** . .^ 

::^ Jieaued lor ine ueautitul skin that covers his po^on^ 
so Homer for the bright colouriijgs he throws over bad 
characters and passions. Now, as I don't think the 
beauties of poetry are comparable to those of philan« 
thropy, nor a thousandth part so important to human 
happiness, I must confess I dread Homer, especially aft 
the companion of youth. The humane and gentle vir- 
tues are certainly the greatest charms and sweetetfUm 
of life. And I suppose, sir, you would hardly think of 
sending your son to Achilles to learn these." 

*'I agree he has too much revenge in his composition.*^ 

•'Yes, sir^ anfkvhen painted in the colours which H6- 
laner's glowing fancy lends, what youth but must run the 
most eminent risk of catching a spark of bad fire from 
such a blaze as he throws on nis pictures?*' 

"Why this, though an uncommon view of the subject, 
is, I confess, an ingenious one, Mr. Franklin, but surely • 
lis overstrained.** 

"Not all, siri we are told from good authority, that it 
was the reading of Homer that first put it into the head 
of Alexander the great to become a Hero: aad alter 
him of Charles the l^th. What millions ot human be*- • 
ings have been slaughtered by these two great butchers 
A not knownj but still probably not a ty the of what 
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have perished in duels between individuals Ivom the 
pride and revenge nursed bj reading Bomer/^ 

"Well, sir/* replied the governor^**! never heard the 
prinee of bards treated in this wify before. Yon oitist 
certainly be singular in jour charges against Homec.** 

<«I ask jour pardon, air, I have the honour to think of 
Homer exactlj as did the greatest philosopher of anti- 
quitj; I mean Plato^ who strict! j forbids the reading of 
Homer in his republic. And yet Plato was a heathen. 
I don't boast mjself as a christian; and jet lUnn shock* 
ed at the inconsistencj of our Latin and Greek teachers 
(generallj christians and divines too) who can one daj 
put Homer into the hands of their pupils^and in the 
midst of their recitations can stop them short to point 
out the divine beauties and sublimities which tho poet 
gives to his hero, in the blood j work of slaughtering the 
poor Xrojans; and the next day take them to church to 
hear a discourse from Christ on the blessedness of meek- 
ness ai|d forgiveness. No wonder that hot-livered 
.young men thus educated, should despise meekness and 
forgiyeness as mere cowards' virtttes^and deem nothing 
so glorious as fighting duels and blowing out brains. ** 

Here the governor came to a pause. Tike a gamester 
at his last trump. But perceiving Ben cast his eje on 
a splendid copj of Pope's works, he suddenlj seized 
.that as 9, fine opportunitj to turn the conversation. 80 
atappins: up, he placed his hand on his shoulder, and in 
a verj familiar manner said, ^^W^ll, Mr. Franklin, 
there's an author that I am sure jou'il not quarrel 
with; an author that I think jou'Il pronounce /au/^/ess.* 

'•Whj,sir/* replied Ben,<4*entertaii|^Amost exalted 
opitiion of Pope; but still, sir, I think he is not without 
bis faults." f 

"It would puzzle jou, I suspect, Mr. Frankiiiis as 
keen a critic as jou are, to point out one,** ^ 

** Well, sir,'* answered Ben, hastilj turning, to the 
place, "what do jou think of this famous couplet oif Mr. 
Pope's— • , 

''Immodest words Admit of no defence » 
For t^ant of deoency is waat of seaw/^ 

- '^I see no fault there," 
*'Mo indeedl'* repli<;$i Ben,«whj now to mj mind a 

8* 
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man can ask no better excuse for any thing wrong he 
does, than his wanf of senile." ^ 

Well, sir/' said the governor, sensibly staggered 
*<and how woutd jou alter it?'* * 

"Why, sir, it I migfit presume to alter a line in* this 
great Poet, I would do it in this way:— 

''Immodest vords admit but ihk defence— ^ 
That waat of decency is want of sense.** 

' Here the governor caught Ben in his arms as a de- 
lighted father would his son, calling out at the same 
time to the captain, "How greatly am I obliged to yoo, 
sir, for bringing nie to an acquaintance with this charm* 
ing boy? O! wliat a delightful thine it would be for us 
old fellows to the converse w«th sprightful youth if they 
were but all like him! But the d— I of it is, most pa- 
rents are as blind as bats to the true glory iind happi- 
ness of their children. Most parents never look higher 
for their sons than to see them delving like muck-worms 
for money; or hopping about like jay -birds, in fine fea- 
thers. Hence their conversation is generally no better 
than froth and nonsense/' 

After several' other handsome compliments on Ben, 
and the captain expressing a wish to be going, the go- 
vernor shook hands with Ben, begging at the same time 
that he would forever consider him as one of his fastest 
friends, and also never come to New-York without * 
coming to see him. , * 



CHAPTER XX. 

ON returning to the tavern, h^ hastened into his 
chamber, where he found his drunken comrade, poor 
Collins, in a fine perspiration a»Ml considerably sobered, 
owing to the refrigerating effects of a pint of strong sa8;e 
tea, with a tea-spoonful of salt petre, which Ben, before 
he set out to the g<^ernor'f , had pressed on him as a re- 
medy he had smne where rfead, much in vogue among 
the London topefto, to cool off. after a rura fever. Col- 
lins appeared still to have enough of brandy in him for 
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a frolic; but when Ben came to tell him of the amiable 

fovernor Burnet, in whose companj, at his own palace, 
e had spent a most del ightfuT evening;; and also to re* 
mitiil him of the golden opportunity he had. lost, of form- 
ini^ an acquaintance with that noble gentleman, poor 
Coll^ wept bitterl J. 

Ben was exceedingly aflectedto see him in tears, and 
endeavoured to comfort him. But he refused comfort. 
He said, "if this had been the first time^ he should not 
himself think much of it; but he candidly confessed, . 
that for a long time he had been j2;uilty of it, though till 
of late he had always kept it to himself, drinking in his 
chamber. But how ne felt at times," he said, "an awful 
apprehension that he was a lost man. His cravings for 
liquor were so strong on the one hand, and on the other 
his. powers of resistance so feeble, that it put him 
fearhilly in mind of the dismal state of a poor wretch, 
within the fatal attraction of a whirlpool^ whose resist- 
less suction, in spite of all his feeble efforts, was hur* 
rying him down to sure and speedy destruction.*' 

Oqliins, who was exceedingly eloqueNt on every aub- 
ject, but especially on •one so nearly affecting himself, 
went on depbring his misfortune in strains so tender 
and pathetic, that Ben, whose eyes were fountains ever 
ready lo flow at 'the voice pf sorrow, could not refrain 
from weeping, which he did most unfeio^nedly for a long 
esteemed friend now going to ruin. He could bear, he 
said, to see the brightest plumed bird, charmed by the 
rattle-snake, descending into the horrid sepulchre of 
Ihc monster's jaws. He couhl bear t6 see the richest la- , 
den Indiaman,dtsmasted and rudderless, driftiD>]c ashore 
on ||»e merciless breakers; because made of dust, these 
things must at any rate return to du^t again. But to 
see an immortal mind stopped in her first soarifl^i^s, en- 
tangled and limed in the fiHh of so brutal a vice as 
drunk en ness^-that was a sight he could ntii^ear. And 
-as a mother looking on her child that is filleted for the 
accursed Moloch, cannot otherwise than shed tears, so . 
Ben, when he looked on poor Collioa, could not but 
^eep when he saw him the vidKm of destruction. 

However, as a good wit turns every thing to ad van* 
tage, this sudden and distressing fall of poor Cellins, 
set Ben to t^inking^ and the result of bis thoughts 
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noted dowrt ifi His journal of that day, ileservesithe at- 
terrtion of all young men of thiadayjand ever wil as 
long as human nature endures. 

"Wif," says he, "in young men/is dangerous, becaipac 
Upt to breed vanity, which, when disapoin ted, brings 
them down, and by depriving theih of natural chUrful- 
ne89, jlrivt s them to the bottle for that which is artifi-- 
clUL And learning; ifclso is dangerous, when it is aimed 
ftt as ah end and not a mean. A young man who as- 
pires to be learned merely for fame^xs in danger; ("or, 
familianty breeding contempt, creates an uneasy void 
tKat drives him to the bottle- Hence so many learned 
men with red noses. But when a man from a benevo- 
lent lieart, seeks leariung for the sublime pleasure of 
imitating the Deity in doing good, he is always made 
so happy in the spirit and pursuit of this godlike pbject« 
that he needs aot«the stiofiuUis of brandy." 

This one hint, if duly reflected on by young men, 
would render the name of Franklin dear to Ui^ni for 
ever. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE njBxt day, when they came to settle with the 
tavern-keeper, and Ben with his usu^l alacrity had pa- 
raded his dollars for payment* poor Collins lining back 
pale and dumbfounded as a truant schooUboy at the 
call to recitation. The trutli is, the fumes of his lH'an- 
dy having driven all the wit out of his noddle, had pufil 
ed it u|» with sucli infinite vanity, that he must needs 
turn in, red faced and ^|ly as he was, to gamble with 
the cool-headed water-drinKing sharpers of New York. 
The reader hardly need be informed, that poor Collins* 
pistareens, which he had scraped tojjether for this ex- 
pedition, were to these lieht-fingered gentlemen as a 
fry of young herrings tdlNlie hungry dog-fish. 

Ben was now placed in a most awkward predicament. 
To pay off Collins' scores at New York, and a'so bis 
ejspenses on the road to Phikdelphia^ wou^l dram him to 
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the tast larthiog. But bow couM he leate indistress m. 
yotti)^ fnead with whom he had passed so many happj 
UavB and nights in the elegarit pleasure of iiteratore, 
aniil ■ fw whom he had contracted such an attachment! 
Beri. could nut bear tlve idea« e^eciatlj as bis joaog 
frieod» if left in.^ this 8ad conditoD, niigbt be driven to 
despair; so drawing his purse he paid ttflf CoUias'tiili^ 
whldi, from the quantity of Jiquor be bad drank^ wa« 
swelled to ^ serious amount; and taking; bin bj the arua 
set »ut with a heart much heavier than Tug purse, whicb 
intleed was now so empty ttiat bad it not bee a replenisb- 
ed at Brbtol by the thirty pounds for which, as we hav^ 
seeUf Ternoti gave him an order ou 9 gentleiuan living 

' there, who readily paid i1^ would never have carried him 
and his drunken companion to Philadelphia. Qn their 
aniv^it Collins endeavoured to procure employmrent asu 
nierchant'sclerk,jsud paraded with great co lifidence b»«; 
letters pf recoinmead^tiion. But. Hi« ^r«f»ih betrayed 
tkMfu- And the R^erchafits woultl hav^ nothing to say to 
him notwithstanding all his- letters, he continued there- 
fore to loflge and bo;^ with Ben at his expense. Nor 

' was tbis all} for knowing; that Ben had Vernon's money^ 
be was continually craving loans of it^ promising to pay 
Ss soon as he should get mto business. By thus impo-- 
sing on Ben's friendship, getting a little of him at on%. 
time, and a little at another, he had at l^st ^ot so mucb 
sf its that wbea Ben, who had gone on lending without 
taking note, came to count Vernon's money, he could 
hardly find a doll-^r to count! 

It is not easy to describe the agitation of Ben's mind 
en jailing thrs discovery; nor the alternate chill and fe- 
Ter^ tliat disct^oured^ his cheeks, as he reflected on his 
own egregious fol'y in this affair. "VWiat demon," i»aid 
he to himself, as he bit his lip,**could have put it into my 
head to tell Collins that I had Vernon's money! Did'nt 
I know that a. drunkard has no more reason in tiim than 
a hog; and can uo better bo satisfied, unless like liioi his 
is eternal ly pulling at his filthy swill? And have 1 indeed 
been all ^is time throwing av^y Vernon's money for 
brandy to addle the brain of this poor self'mad^ brute^ 
Well then, I *am served 'exactly as I deserve, tor thus 
making myself a pander to his vices. But now that the 
money is all ^e^ei and I withouVa sbiiUng to replace iti 
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what^s is be done? Verfuyn wili,fio dnubt« soon lea^s^ 
that I have cnl^ected^his mon*»v; aini wili of* coarse be 
daily ex|>ecting: to hear from nie. But w)«at can I writef 
To tellhim that I have collected his mont^y. but Jwrt it 
to a poor, penriyless »ot, will fjiound like a pretty' «tory 
to a man of bustnefis! And if I dont write to him, what < 
win he fliirik of me, and what will become €>f ^hat bigfe 
opinion he had form<nl of me, on which it appeared he 
would have trusted me with thousaiMls? So you.see, I 
have got myself nito a pretty holAle. And worse'than 
all yet,hovv shall I over a^in lift up my booby face to nij 
affectionate brother John, after having; thu» basely stab- 
bed him, thrpujfh his friend, as also through the honour 
of our family! O my dear, dear old father; now I see 
your wisdom and my own follyl A thousand times did 
you tell me I was. too youn^; too inexperienced yet, to 
^^idertake by myself. — But no. it tvouhl not all do. 
For the lift otjm^jm cfiiit d ii< ii e a«4 a r diri w^ jmcb db 
vine counsel into thiecoficei ted noddle of mine. I deg- 
pised it as the tveakness of old age^ and much tomslow 
for me» I wanted to save tim^ aud get thi^ee or four 
years alidad of other young mvti; and that tempted me 
to disobediefice. Well, I am justly punished for it! Mr 
bubble is broke. And now I see I shall be thrown back 
as long as if I had continued the apprentice of mj 
brother James! !^ 

O young men! young men! you that wfth segars in. 
your mouths, and faces flushed with l.bations of whis- 
key, caij fancy yourselves clever fellows^ and boast the 
Jong list'of your dear friends, O think of the cursiis that , 
Ben bestowed on his dear friend Collins, for brfpging 
him in such a scrape, and learn that an idle, drinking 
rascal has no fritfnds. If you think otherwise, it is only 
a proof that you dont even yet understand the meaning 
of the word. Fbiends indeed! you talk of friends! 
What, yott, who instead of noWy pressing on for via* 
TUE and KNowj,EDOE and wea«-th, to make youiselvci 
an honour and blessing to your connexions, are con- 
atantly, by your drunken and gambling courses, mak- 
ing y(»urselves a disgrace and curse to them. And when 
like that fool in the parable, your all is gone, then in- 
stead of modestly going with him into the fields to feed 
the swine, you have wie imprudcQca t^fquarter yoiiF 
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laiCS and red noses on jour dear friends^ spun<;ing; and 
•bonoMMug of tliem as long as th«»j*lf l«»od. Ami if at 
la$t, tlH*y shonid j^et wis* enough to refuse such uncon- 
; scio'iabie leech^TS, as wou d sack every drop of t'te'w 
kbifiod. insitantly you can turn tail and a^use vour dear 
\- friends a» though they were pick -pockets.*— Witness 
i now niast'^r Collins. • 

• Jujil as Beii was in the midst of his fever ami pet, on 
discovering as aforesaifi.the ^real itijury which Collins 
bad done iiiin, whtj but that protnisin^ youth shouid 
coroi' in, red faced ftid blowzy, and with extreme coiifi- 
deiice^femand of him a couple of dollars. Ben, rather 
tattiy replied that he had no more to -fipare. '*p8haw,** 
[ atiswered Collins, "'tis only abrace«of dollars [ wa it, 
just to treat an ol«l B<»ston acquaintance I ftMl in with 
j at tli%« tavern, and you know Vernon tipt you *the shi- 
! aers* Hother day to the tune af a round hundred.** 
i ''Yes," replieil Ben, '^But w^iat with two ilollars at one 
[ time and two at another, you have taken nearly the 
; wiole." ^•Wcil m.nn and what of that, rejoined Col- 
li n^«itaj!;gerinKly, *'suppose I had taken the whole; yes 
' and twice as much, slisi^nt I t;ent into fine business pre- 
I ssntiv, some hca<i clerk *s place, or governor's secreta- 
ry? An«l tlien you*ll sec how I'll tumble you in the yet' 
\ lowboys Hand over hand, and pay you off these little 
I Ue^varly «te»nd all at a dusii.'* 

"^Fair worda^ Mr, CoUina," answered Ben, ^'hutter no 
pa^Hips* Aud you have )>een so long taikino. at this 
rate/and yet doin'j;nothJiiu:, that I really am afraid — " 

'•Afraid the d— Uninterrupted Collins, insultingly, 

^'afraid of what? But see here, Mr. Franklin; I came 

» to you, not to preach to me, but to lenil me a coupir of 

' dollars. And now all that you have to do is just ti) tell 

me, at a word, whether y»u can lend them or not." 
i **Well then, at a word, I cannot," said Ben. 

. *'VVell then, you are an ungrateful fellow," retorted 

Collins. V' ■ 

'•Unirra.b'full'' asked Ben utterly astonished. 

*'Yi*s,,an unorateful fellow," replied ColliJis. **You 

[ dare not deny, sir, that it was i who first took you out 

of tnc tallow pots and u;rease of your old father's ca.idle 

shop in Boston and rnadt* a man of you. Aid now after 

all, when I only ask you to lend me a couplii of shabby 
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dollars to treat a friend, jou can refuse me! Well kc€?p 
your dollars to yourself and be d-r-*-<! foraf uiv^grate- 
inl fellow asyoK are!" then whe#lin§;on his hee' h^ wetit 
off* blusteritio: and swollen with fast^ion, as thoujjjK be 
had been most outrageously ill-treated, ^oon as Seh 
had recovered himself a little from the stupefaction iiflo 
'wWch.this tornado of Colhns had thrown 4nm, he clfip- 
ped his hands and rolling up his eyes like ones devotitly 
given, exclaimed, ''O Ulysses, well called wise! You 
though a i.eathen, could lash your sailors to the mast to 
keep them from going ashore t(» be ffiade hogs of at the 
§rog shops of ^ir&e^ wliile I. the son of an old preA>yte*' 
rian christian* the^spn of hisold age and heir elect of ftU 
his wisdom, have bi^eo here now for weeks together, len- 
ding money to brutalize my own friend! Would to 
heaven, I ha^l been but half as wise as you, I should not 
have been so shamelully fleeced, and now so grossly in- 
sulted by this young swine, Gollins. But what brain of 
man could have suspected this of hun? After taking 
him out of thp stye of a j ug tavern in New York, where 
he was up to the back in dirt and debt— after paying all 
his expenses to Philadelphia, aryl here supporting bim 
cheerfully out of my hard and scanty earnings,«fc*-after 
subtiiitting, for cheapness sake, to slt'epiri thesame bed 
with him every night, scorched with his rum-fevered 
flesh, drenched in hiS nocturnal swea'ts, and poisoned 
with his filthy breath, and still worse, after lending him 
nearly tixe whole of Vv»rnon*3 money, and thereby 
brought ray own silly nose to the grindstone, perhaps for 
many a iloleful year, I shoald now at last be requited 
with at; this abuse; d — n — d for an ungrateful felhw J I 
Wf 11,1 don't know where all this is to end; but I will 
IstiU hope for the best. I hope it will teach me this im- 
portant lesson, never to have any thing to do with &8oi 
again as long as I live. But stop, thouijh [ refused him 
moupy to get drunk vvith,lstijl (eel a friendship for this 
wretched young man, this Coihni5,aiid will still work to 
support him uhiie he stays with me. It is likely,<liat 
HOW, that he can g^t no more money from me, he will 
take his departure*; and then, if ray senses remain, I 
think I will lorever hereafter shun, as 1 would a beast, 
the young man wlii> drinks drams andrgrog** 

From his ^oing off in such a pet, Bea had supposed at 
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lustt that Collins would not retam agaiD. But h&vin||; 
DO mon<» j^uor friemlsin Philadelphia, the poor felio^ 
cani€ iMiGk at night, to his old roosting place with Ben^ 
bj whom he was received with the same i^ood humour as 
if notliing had happened. But though the injured may 
fcrgive, the rii)urer sehiom does. Collins never looted 
straiffht at Ben after this. The recollection of the past 
• kept nim sbre. And to be dependent on one whom in 
the pride of tormer days he had thought his inff rior^ ren* 
dered his condition so uneasy, that he longed tor an 
opportunity to set out of it. Fortunately an opportunity 
soon offered. The captain of a trader to the West In* 
dies falling in wUh him oneway at a tavern, where h^ 
wan sfMMiting away at a most eloquent rate, was so 
chitrmed with his vivacity and wit, which moat young 
fools, half shaved, are apt to figure in, that he offered 
him the place of private tutor in a rich family in Jamaica, 
fiaoie fortune in her best humour, with all her cogged 
dice in the bargain, could not, as Collins himself thoii^i; 
have thrown htm a luckier hit. Young black eyed ere* 
sles^ with fourth proof spirit, in all its delicious modifi- 
cations^ of siingSn humho^ and punchy dancing before his 
delignted fancy, in such mazes of pleasurable promise, 
that His likely he would hardly have exchanged places 
with the grand Turk. With a countenance glowing 
with joy, he hastened to Ben to tell him the gtorious 
sews, and to take leave. After heartily congratulating 
him on his good fortune, Ben asked^ if he wonld not 
want a little money to fit him out* Collins Ihauked 
him, but said that the captain who had engaged him^ 
was such a noble-hearted tellow that ht had, of his own 
accord, advanced him three half joe9 to put him into 
what be called ^'complete sailing trim,^ Thouij^li Ben 
b^d of late been so scurvrly treated by Collins, as to 
think it verv desivable to be quit of him: yet when the 
time came, he found it no such easy matter for the heart 
to iHffsolve the ties oi a long and once pleasant friend- 
ship. He had parsed with Collins man^ of his happiest 
hours, and those too, in tiie sweetest season of lire, and 
amidst pleasures which best lift the soul from earth, and 
spring thost unutterable hopes she delights in. How 
ther., without tears, could be tor the last 'time, feel the 
fttroDg pressure of his hand,and catch the parting glanced 
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<)n the other side, throiig:h watery eyes and broken ««- 
cents, piior ColHns fobbed (tut his last attieu, not vVithout 
hearty thanks for the many favors which B«ol>ail dfHie 
biin, and solemn promises of speedily writing to hiw^ 
and remifiing all his mfmey. Charity would fain be» 
li^e that he fully so intendedt but alas! mnr money, nor 
fri(;Rd did Ben ever hear of aftef wards. This e(e|;aiit 
victim of mm wan no doubt preaeated by the captain to. 
the wealthy family in JatiHiica. And beiim^introilucedt 
under the genial iniiaence perhaps of a cheerful ^iaas. 
His likely that with his advantages of education and elo- 
quence he made such a fi«:ttre in the eyes of those wc>ai* 
thy and hospitiible islanders^ that they were \» raf^urea 
w^th him, and fondly counted that they had got an eie« 
gant young schoolmaster, who was to make scholars and 
U'lts of the whole family. Perhaps too^ ilieir darli^tg 
hope, a blooming dau9;hter9 was seen to heave the tender 
sigh, as blushing she darted the sidelong glance upon 
him. But alas! the next day sees the ekjfant you «g 
schoolmaster dead drunk! and the amiable family all io 
the dumps again. *Tis more than probable that after 
having been alternately received and dismissed from a 
dozen wealthy families, he sunk at length, in tattered 
gartnentsand a grog-blossomed face, the mournful vie* 
tim of intemperance. And now perhaps after all the 
fair prospects ot his youthi^and ail>the*fend hopes of his 
paretits, poor Collins, untimely buried in a foreign 
church yard, only serves for the pious, to point their , 
children to his early 4omb, and remind them how vain i 
are talents and education without the restraints of 
reiigiop. I 



CHAPTER XXII. 

SOON as Ben reached Philadelphia as aforesaid he 
waited on the governor, who received him w.thjoy, 
eagerly calling out, ^^weli wy dear, boy^ what sue- 
cess? What sticceas?^^ Ben, with a smile, drew his 
father's letter from his pocket. The governor snatch* 
ed it, as if ail impatient to see its contents, which he 
ran through with a devouring haste. When he was 



4oBe, ke shook hU Imim^ a^i<il mM- ^^>t wta io he wire a 
s^Bii^tbU tetter^ ft va»tlj gehs^ble tetUr; ^li^—- btf^,— it 
woB't do,** contiimed he to Een, "do, it wonH do; jour 
fftthei- in too cautious, entirely too cautioud* sir." Here- 
Ufnn he fell tale a brown study, with his eyes nailed 
to the ground as in a profound reverie. After a 
moment's pause, he suddenly .Uuiked up^ and. with a 
ceoilteiiaAee bright as with some happy thought, ho 
cried oot, 'Tve gol.it, my dear young friend, I'va 
got it exactly. Zound&l what signifies making two 
ittteo at a cherryP in far a fenny, in Jf'or a pound, is my 
ynj* Since youi* fatlier will do nothing for you, I'll do 
it all myself* A printer I want, and a printer Til have» 
that's a clear case. And I an^sure you ^e the lad thai 
. will suit me to a fraction. So give me a list of the ar- 
^ tides you want from England, and I'll send (or them by 
the Tery next ship, and set you up at once. And all I 
shall expect of you, is that you'll pav me when tou are 
ableii" seeing the tear swelling into Ben's eye, tne gov* 
ernimr took him b^ the hand, and in a softened tone 
said) ^come, nothing of that my dear boy, nothing of 
that. A lad of your talents and merit, must not 
languish in the back ground for lack of a little money 
to bring you forward. So make roe out, as I said, a lisl 
of such articles as you may want, and I'll send for 
them at once to London.— Bat stop! would it not be 
betler for you to go to London and choose these 
^ things yoorself^ you could then, you know, be sure. 
Vto have them all of the beM quality. And besides 
r yoo could form an ac(|uaintance with »ome clever fel- 
lows in the book selling and stationary line, w^iose 
friendship nvight be worth a Jew's eye to you, in your 
business here. 

Ben, haitlly able bow to speak, thanked the governor 
as well as he could for so generous an offef.— "Well 
then," continued tlie governor, *'getyourtielf in readiness 
to go with the Anais." The reader will please to be in- 
formed, that the Arinis vas, at that time, (1722) the 
only regular trader between London and Philadelphia,- 
ami she ma^o but one voyage in the year! Finding that 
the Annis was not to sail for several months yet, Ben 
pi*udently continued to do journey work jbrpld Keimer; 
but often haunted with the ghost of Verpou's money 
which he h^d lent to Collins; and for fear otf what would* 

2Z7ZBm 
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btddme 6f him if Vemon th(HiM bm%tnctt0 mark ftis ft- 
iquities in that mad ftffiiir. Btil happity for iiifii^ Ver» 
Don made no demaitd. It app^aiH^ aRerwards that tkia. 
. worth J man had not forgotten i^ia money^ ^ Butlearoifig 
irom a variety of quarters^ that Beti was a perfect tH»a* 
d<f8cript of Industry and frugality, he eoneluded that as 
the money was not paid, B^ was probably ander the 
hatches. He therefore, jB^enerously, let the matter lie 
pver till a distant day* when Beii^as we shall by and lyjr 
see^ paid him up fully, both principal and interest, a«a 
thus recoverefl the high ground lie Tonuerly Held in his 
friendship. Thanks be to God who has given to inflex- 
ible honesty and industry, such power ever the ^heart: 
stringSy^* as well •^«f se 9Mng9** of mankind 



CHAPTER XXin. 

BEN was naturally comic in a high degree, and this 
pleasant vein greatly improved by his present golden 
prospect, betrayed him into many a frolic with Kei« 
iner,to whom he had prudently attached himself as ^ 
journeyman* until the A nnis should sail. The reader 
will excuse Ben for these frolics when he comes tti learn 
what were their aims; as also what an insufierable oldj^ 
creature this Reimer was. Siify as a boost, yet vain 
as a J AT,and garrulous as a pik, he could never rest ^JLA 
when in a stilT araument,^and acting the orator, |pf^ 
whiek he Looked on Cieero himself as but a fc|oy to hiai. \ 
Here was a fine target for Ben^s Soosatio mltillbrt, 
winch he frequently played oiTon the oUTpemposo with 
great effect. By questions artfully put»he would obtain 
of him certain points, which Reimer readily granted, aa 
seeing in them no sort of connexion with the matter in de« 
bate. Bn^yet these points, when granted, like distant 
nets slyly hauling round a porpoise or sturgeon, would» 
by degrees, so completely circumvent the silly 6sh that 
with all his flouncing and fury, he could never extricate 
himself, but rather got more deeply entangled. Often 
caught in this way; he became at last so afraid of Ben's 
^pte9tion» that he would turn as mad, when one of them 
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was ^^»«t«il i»t Mff/* M a bull at sight or a scarlet cloak;, 
aoii wottld not airswer the sim|ilest question >|rithoal 
first asUBg, *^welU and what wpM you make of that^ 
li« came at length to form so exalted an opinion of 
fien^ taleats for refutaltbo. that he seriously propofted 
to Mm one 4nj that thej should torn out together and 
prendh up a Kbw Relxoiok! Keimer was to pr^each 
and inake the converts, and Ben to answer and put to 
•Hence the rainsayers. He said iv. trorM of money 
night be maoe bjr it* 

On hearine the outlines of t(iis new religion, Ben 
foond great fault frith it This be did only that he 
m^i mrt another frolic with Keimer, but his frolics 
'Were praise-wortl^rt for they aU ^^leaned to virtue's 
side." The truth is, he saw that Keimer was prodigi- 
onslv a hypocrite. At every whip-stitch he could play 
.the knave» and then for a pretence would read his Bible. 
* %VLi it was not the moral parL of the Bible, the sweet 
precepts and parables of the Gk^jJtel that he read. No 
veiily. Food so angelic was not at all to the tooth of 
- his> childish fancy, which delighted in nothing but the 
not'e^ and enrtou^. Like too many of the saiatf) now-a- 
todays, he would rather read about ^he wit oh of Bndob^ 
thao the good Savakitak, a;0 bear a sermon on the 
hraxeii candlesticks than on the lov« or Croo., And 
then, O dear! who was Melchize«leck? Or where was 
the land 6f Nod? Or, was it in the shape o( h serpent^t 
a monkey that the devil tempted Eve? A^ he was one 
day poring over the pentateuch as busy after some nice 
f'game ot this sort as a terrier on the track of a weazel, he 
came t(» 4|iat famoits t^xt where Moses says, *^thou shali 
not mar the corners of thy heard.'* Aye! thls^ was 
the divinity for Keimer. It struck him like a new ii^ht 
from the clouds: then rolling hts eyes as from an appa- 
rition, be exclaimed, ^^it^rable man that I am! and 
wan I indeed forbidden to mar even the cotners of my 
bt'aid, and have I been all this time shaving ^>yset fas 
Sniooti) as an eunuch! Fire and brimstone, h<uv have you 
been boihng up for me, and I knew it not! Hell, deep>- 
est hell is my portion, that's a clear case, unkss I reform* 
And reform I will if I live. Yes, my poor naked cbi0| 
if ever 1 but get another crop upon thee and I sufier it 

9* ia 
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jto be touched by the ungodly st eel, Jjien let my rigbt 
Sand forget her cunninsr." 

from that day he became as ahj of a razoa^ as ever 
Sampson was. His long black whiskers '^whisO^d iH 
the wind*" And then to see how he would standi u|^ 
before his glass and atroke them dowot it woaid Imve 
iremmdf d you of some ancient Druid adjustiog tfcc sm^ 
credMUhtae. 

Ben could not l^ear that sight. Such shameless oe* 
gleet of angel morality, and yet such fidgetting^^^^bQut % 

fojktish beard! ^'Heavens, sir^" said he to Keimer^ of re 
ay in the midst of a hot argument. " 

*«Who fcan think ttf^ith common sen«e^ . . , 

A »raooth-»liave4 fws^ g»te» God oiencef 

Or.thi^A whisk«H' hath the eiMU*iii» 

Etern^ Justice to disMrm?" * . ■ " ' 

He even proposed to him to get shaved. Keimer swore 
outriglit thut he would nfver lose his beard. A stiff al -I 
tercatton ensued. But Keimer getting angry, Ben 
{cgreed at last to give up the beard. He said that, ««as 
tfte beard at best was but an externafy a mere excres- 
cence, he would not insist on that as so yery esientiaL^^ 
But certainly sir," continued he, "there is ope thing 
that is. * 

Keimer wanted to know what that was. 

'*Why sir,* added Ben, 'Hhis turning out and preach- 
ing up a New RELtGioN, is, without doubt, a very se- 
rious atfair, and ought not to be undertaken too hastily. 
Much time, sir, in ray opinion at least, should be spent 
in making preparation, in which, fasttng should certain- 
ly have a large share.** 

* Keimer, who was a great glutton, said he could never 
fast. ^ . 

Ben then insisted that if they were not to fast alto- 
gether, they ought at any rate^ to abstain from animal 
food, and live as the saintsof old did,on vegetables and 
water. 

Keimer shook his head, and said that if he were to live 
on vegetables and water, he should soon die. 

Ben assured him that it- was entirely a mistake. He 
had tried it often, he said, and could testify from his , 
own experience that he was never more healthy and 
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clieerfiil thaii#h«n heiiTed f>n ve^tables alone. <«Die 
frwB feeding on ves^tat^les, indeed! Why, sir, it con- 
tradicts reason; and eontradtets all ht«torj, ancient and 
mrofan^. • Tliere iirasDaniet,and His three yoangfriends^ 
Niatlradi, Mttshacb and Abed^tvego, who fed on a vegeta- 
ble iilY, of ebolcef did thejr hingtiishand die of it? or 
n^vr dli th€y not display a rou8:c of health and hre of 
gerMiia far beyond thoso, siUy youths who crammed on 
ail the luxuries of the royartdibte? And that amiable 
Kalian aobleman, Lewis l3ornaro, who sayn of bread, 
that it was such a .dainty to his palate, that he Was aU 
vaest afraid, at 'tims, it was too ^ood for him to eat; 
d«i he lan^ish avid die of this simple tare? On the 
contrary^ did He hol^^init*! rye tHree generations of grati- 
fied epicures; and aller all, '^^^ in his second century, 
Vike a bird ^ Paradise, sing ifig the praises of Tem- 
perance and Virtue? And pray, sir," continued Ben, 
''wHerc** the wonder of all this? Must not the bbod 
tiiat ift formed of vegetables be the purest in nature? 
And then, as the spirits depend on the blood, most not 
the spirits secreted from such blood be the purest too? 
And wh«n this isi the case with the blood and spirits, 
which are the very life of the man, must not that man 
enjey the best chance^' for such Healthy secretions and 
eireulatioas as are most eondveive to Ions: and haDDT 
life?" "" ^^^ 

While Ben argited at this rate, Kef racr regarded him 
with a look which seemed to say, <*Very true, sir; all 
this is very true; but still I cannot go it.* 

Ben, stilt unwilling to give up* his point, thought he 
wottid make one more push at hhn. '*«What a pity it is, 
said be with a sigh, «that the blessings of so'sublime a 
religion should be all lost to the world, merely for lack 
ai ft little lortttude 6n the part of its propaaators." . 

This was touching him on the right string; for Kei* 
n^r was a man of such vanity, that a little flattery 
would put him up to any thing. So after a few hems 
ahd^'s, he said, he believed he would at any rate make 
a trial of this new regimen. 

Having thus carried \^g point, Ben immediately en- 
gag:ed a poor old woman of the nerghboorhood to become 
their cook; and gave her off hand, writ^f n receipts for 
three and forty diahea; not one of which contained a 
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%\np^\t atom orfish, flesh, or fowl. For their firit daj'« 

' breakfast oo the new regimm» the oM woman Seated 

them with a terrene of oat«meal gruel. Keimer was 

particularly fond of his tM*eal(fast^ at which a nice beef« 

^ steak with onioq sauce was a standing disk. It waa as 

good as a farce to Ben to see with what an eje Keimer 

reg:arded the terrene, when eoteritig the room^ in place 

of his steak, hoty smoking, and savory, he beheld thie 

^pale, mel^ere•looking slop, 

"Whatttave yo(i got there?'^ said he, with a viaage 
gram and scowling eye. 

^A dish of hasty pudding,'' repMed Beo, with the 
smile of in innoceat youth who had a keen appetite, 
with something good to satisfy it^«-% dish of nice hasty 
puddiog^8ir,aiadeofoate.**s. ^ ^ 

<^0f oATsl'T retorted Keimer, ;|n^th a voice raised to 
a scream. . ^ 

••Yes, sir, oatB/^ rejoined Ben*— -^oals, that precious 
grain which pves such elegance and fire to our jiobieat 
of quadfupecis, the horse.** 

Keimer growled out that he was no horse to eat oats. 

''No matter br that,'* replied Ben/<^^tia equally good 
for men.'* 

Keimer denied that any human being ever eat oats. 

**Aye!" said Ben, *'a»id pray what** become of tlie 
Scotch? Don't they live on oats; and yet where will 
you find a people so .HMiny, blythe, and gay;' a nation 
of such wits and warriors,** 

As there was no answerine this, Keimer sat down to 
the terrene and swallowed a few spoonfuls, but not with* 
out making as many wry faces as if ttha<J been »o much 
ja'ap; white Ben, ail spile l^nd chat, breakfasted most 
delicioosly. 

At diiiuer, by Ben*s order, the old woman paraded a 
trencher piled up with potatoes. Keimer's t^nimbling 
fit came on him again. '^He^saw clear enough,*' he said^ 
^tUat he was to be poisoned ^* 

**Poh, cheer up man/* replied Ben; <Hhis is your right 
yreacher's bread." 

••Bread the d— -1!** replied Keimer, snarling. 

••Yes, breads sir,** continued Ben, pleai^antly; ••^he 
bread of /i/«, sir; for where do y!»u fi .j4 such health a^d 
spirits, such bidom and beauty, as among the hooett 
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hearted liiiSH, and ret for breakfast^ dinnar, and sap>- 
per, the pHetatoe ia tfieir tetotutn; iht fir»U second^ and 
third cfmrw.^ In this way, Ben and his old woman 
weot on with Keim^r; daity ringing the changes on oat- 
meal grue!, roasted potatoes, boiled rice,, and so on» 
ftrOQgh the whole famify of roots and grains to all their 
▼ariotts genders, moods and tenses. 

Sometimes, like a restive mole, Keii^ier would kick 
vp'and show stron| symptoms of flying the y^f. Bat 
then Ben woald pricjc him np again with a touch of his 
nrline passion, vanity; '^onty think, Mr. Keimer,** he 
would say» **only think what has been done by the 
fenndera of new religions: how they have enlightened 
tile ignorant polished the rude, civilized the savage and 
mad^ heroes of those who were little better than 
brptea. Think, sir, what Moses did among the stiff* 
Becked Jews; what Mahomet did among the wild Arabs 
■—and what yon may do among these gentle drab-coated 
Pennavivanians.** This, like a spur in the flank of a 
jaded horse, gavis Keimer a new start, and pustied him 
on afresh to his gru^I breakfasts aiid putatoe dinners. 
Ben strove hard to keep him op to this gait. Often at 
table, and especially when he saw that Keimer was in 
good humour and fed kindly, he would give a loose to. 
foncy, and paint the atl vantages of their new regimen 
in the most glowing colours* ^'Aye^sirj^he would say, 
letting drop at the same time his spoon, as %a extacy of 
bis suhject, while his pudd'rng on the platter cooled-* 
*'aye sir, now we are beginning to live like men going a- 
preaching indeed^ Let your epicures sormandize their 
fowl, fish, and flesh, with draughts of intoxicating li- 
quors. Such gross inflammatory food may suit the bru- 
tal votaries of Mars and Venus^ Biit our views, sir, 
are different altogether; we are going to teach wisdom 
and benevolence to mankind. This is a heavenly work« 
sir, and our midds ought to be heavenly. Now, as the 
mind depends greatly on the body, and the body on the 
food, we should certainly select that which is of the 
most pure and refining quality. And tliis, sir is exact^i- 
ly the food to our purpose. Fhis m'ild potatoe, or this 
gentle pudding, is the thing to insure the li^ht stomach, 
the cool liver, the clear head, and above all those celestial 
passions w||jich become a preacher that would moralise: 
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the world. And' these celestial pir8siong,tir,Tet me add^ 
tbou^rh f donf pretend to be a prophet, thes? ceYentiai 
passions* sir, were jrou but to stick to thitf diet, would 
soon shine out in jour countenance with such apostolic 
urajestj and grace, a^ would strike all bcholdert with 
revereuce, and enable you tocarrjrthe worW before 

JOU.*' 

Such was the style of Ben*s rhetoric with dd Kei* 
iner. Rut it could not all do. For though these tfd- 
rangttes woold sometimes make him fancy himself as 
b%^ as Zoroaster or Confucius, and ta^k as if he4ili0utd 
soon have the whole country running after him, and 
worshippins; him for the Geeat Lama of the west; yet 
this divinity fit was too much against the grain' to last 
long. Unfortunately for poor &«imer, the kitchen lay 
between him and his bishoprick: and both nature and ha- 
bit had so wedded him to that swinishf idol that nothing 
could divorce him. So after having been ltd by Ben a 

*«f^ry d 1 of a life,'' as he called it, «/or three 

mon^/ts,'* his flesh-pot appetites prevailed, and he swore 
^*byhiswhisker§^he would suffer it Ho lonrerJ** Ac- 
cordingly he ordered a nice roast pig for cFmner, and 
desired Ben to invite a younsi; friend todine with them. 
Ben did so: but neither himself nor his young friend 
were any thing the better for the pig. For before they 
couid arrive, the pig beingdone,ami his appetite beyond 
iill restraint, Keimer had fallen on it and devoured the 
whole. And there he sat panting and torpid as an Ana- 
conda who had just swallowed a young buffaloe. But 
still his looks gave sign that the **^Mini9ters of Grace*'* 
had not entirely deserted him, for at sight of Ben aad 
his young friend, he blushed up to the eye lids, and in a 
glow of scarlet, which showed that he paid dear for his 
whistlB^ ^^luttony) he apologized for disappointing them 
of their uinner. '^indeed, the smell of the pig," he said, 
*'was so sweet, ami the nicely browned skni so inviting, 
especially to him, who had been so ^on«: starved^ that for 
the sool of him he could not re^^ist the temptation to 
taste it-^and then,0! if Lucifer himself had bf*en at 
the door^ he must Ifave gone on, let what would have 
been the consequences.** He said too, **that for his part 
he was jrJad it was a pig and not a hogj for that he veri- 
ly believed he should have burstedbimseU*—.thenlean- 
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ing back in his chair and pres&injg;hi8 swollen abdomen 
with his pawii, he exclaimed with an awkward laugh. 
welljl dont beliv^ve I was ever cut out for a bishop!^'-— 
Here ended the farce: for Keiiner never after this ut- 
tered another word about his New Religton. 

Ben used* laus;hing, to saj that he drew Keimer into 
this scrape that he might enjoj the satisfaction ofstar* 
ring him out of his gluttony. And he did it also that 
he might save the mwe for books and cttXidUsx their ve- 
getabie regimen costing him in all* rather less than three 
cents a daj! To those who can spend twenty times 
this sum on tobacco and whiskey alone, three cents per 
day must appear a scurvy a'l<»wance,and of course pour 
Ben most be sadly pitiecf. But such philosophers should 
remember that all depends on ou** loves, whose property 
it is to make bitter things sweet and heavy things light. 
For example, to lie out in the darksome swamp with 
so other canopy but the sky, and no bed but the cold 
ground, and hisoniy music the midnight owl or scream* 
mg alligator, seems terrible to servile minds; but it 
was joy to Marion, whose **whole sott£,'V as general 
Lee well observes^ *^wa^ devoted to liberty and ermtt' 
try'* 

• So, to shut himself upMn a dirty printing office with 
no dinner but a bit of bread, no supper but an apple, 
must appear to every epicure us it did to Keimer, **a 
mere d^ of a lifey* but it .was joy to Ren, who»e 
wiiole soul was on his books as the sacred lamps that 
. were to guide him to usefulness and glory. 

Happy he who early strikes into the path of wisdom^ 
and bravely walks therein till habit sprinkles it with ro« 
aes. He sliall be led as a lamb among the green pas* 
lures along the water courses of pleasure, nor shall he 
ever experience the pang of those 

"Who see the rtg;ht and approTe k tooi 
Condemni this wroog^— and yet the wroog pursoe," 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



BEN, as we hare seen, was never without a knot of 
cliotcf spiritsjike satetliteti coristantlj revolvinff around 
him, and both receiTing and reflecting light. By these 
satellites 1 mean young men of fine minds and fond 0t 
books* He had at this time a trio of such. The first 
was of the tiaroe of Osborne, the second Watson, and 
the third Ralph. As the two first were a g^od <leal of 
the nature of wandering stars, which though brightg 
Boitn disappeared again, 1 shall let thtsm pass away in 
silence. But the last, that's to say Ralph, shone so iong 
in the same sphere with Beh botn in America and £u* 
rop«,that it will never do to let him go without t^iviog 
the reader some what at least of a telescopic squint at 
him. James Ralph then was a young man of the first rate 
talents, ingenious at argument, of flowery fancy most Ata- 
cinatingin his manners^and uncommonly eloquent In 
short,he appears to have be^n built and equipped to rua 
the voyage of litt^ with as splendid success as any. But 
alas! as the seamen say of their ships, ^he took ihe trrong 
sheer. Hence, while many a dIjli, oemius, with only « 
few plain-sailing virtues on board,8Uch as honest i nil us- 
try. good humour and prudence, have made fine wea* 
thei through life, and come Into port at fast laden up to 
the 6eiii/swith riches and honors, thig gallant Pfto a, this 
Stately Gondola, the moment he was put to sea, waa 
caught up in aEuroclydon of furious passions and appe* 
tites that shivered his character and peace, and made a 
wnck of him at the very outset.* 

According to his own account, it appears that Ben 
was oltea haunted with fears that he himself had some 
hand in Ralph's disasters. Dr. Franklin was certainly 
one of the wisest of mankind. But with all his wis* 
dom he was still but a man, and therefore liable to ern 
80 omon, we know, was fallible; what wonder then 
young Franklin? 

But here lies the diflerence between these two wise 
«ien,as to their errors. Solomon, according to scrip* 
ture, was sometimes overcome of Satan, even in the 
i>9Qe and sinew of his strength; but the devil was too 
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hard for Franklin only while he was in the gristle of his 
youth. The case was thus: among the myriads of books > 
which came to his eager tooth» there was a most nnluckly 
one on deism, written^ 'tis said, by Shaftesbttry^ a man 
admirably calculated to pervert the truth; or, as Milton 
says of one of his fallen spirits, to make *Hhe worse ap- 
pear the better reason.** Mark now this imposing writer 
-—he does not utter you a word against religion; not he 
indeed: no, not for the world. Why, sirs, he's the best 
friend of religion. He praises it up to the sl|.ies, as the 
sole glory of man, the strong pillar of his virtues, and the 
inexhaustible fountain of. all hts hopes. But then he 
cannot away with that false religion, that detestable su- 
perstition called Christianity. And here, to set his rea- 
ders against it* be gives them a most horrible catalogue 
of the cruelties and Gloody persecutions it has always 
occasioned in the worl^fciay, he goes so far as to assert 
that christians ace the natural enemies of mankind^ 
"vainly conceiting tl^raselves,*' says he, "to be the fa- 
vorites of heaven, they look on the rest of the world but 
as '^heathen dogs" whom it is "doing God service to kill,*^ 
and whose goods it is right to sei^e on, as spoil for the^ 
Lord'd people! "Who," asks he crowingly, ^'filled Asia 
with (ire and sword in the bloody wars of the Crusades? 
,The christians. Whe cktpopulated the fine negro-coasts 
of Africa? The christians. Who extirpated many of 
the once glorjous Indian nations of Aflierica? The 
christians; nay," continues he, *'so keen are those chris- 
tians for blood, that when they can't get their *heathen 
dogs' to fall on, they fall on one anqthen witness the 
papist christians destroying the protestants, and the 
protestant christians destroying the papists* And still 
greater shame," s^y she, "to these sweet followers of the 
Lairb; these papist and protestant christians, when 
they can no longer, worry each other, will worry those of 
their own party, as in numberless and shameful cases of 
the calvinists and arminian^; nay, so prone are'the 
christians to hate, that their greatest doctors even in 
their pulpits, instead of exhorting to piety and ttiose 
godlike virtues, that make men honor and love one -mo- 
ther^ will fix on the vainest speculations; which, though 
not understood by one soul among them> yet serve abun- 
10 
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dantly to set them all by the ears; yes, they can hale 
one another: 

For believing that there are three persons in the God« 
head; or only one person. 

For believing that there are children in hell not a span 
long: or for not believing it. 

For believing that every "body will be saved; or for 
believing that scarcely any body will be saved. 

For iNiptizing in nnill ponds; or only out of china 
bowls. 

For taking the sacrament in both elements; or only 
in theVead, 

For praying in Latin; or for praying only in En* 
glish. 

For praying with a book; or for praying without^ 
book. * 

For praying standing; or mr praying kneeling. 

For reading the Bible by themselves; or for reading it 
onW with a priest. - 

For wearin|^ long beards; or for shaving their beards. 

For preaching up predestination; or for preaching itp 
free wilK 

••Now," continues our writer, •'barely to hate one's 
neighbours for such notions as these, were enough, one . 
would thinks to make any commdn devil blu^h; but these 
christians, as if to out d — 1 Satan himself, can not only 
hate but actually murder one another for these contra- 
dictory notions! yes, and oh, horrible to think] not only 
murder, but even glory in it: at every shower of cruel 
bullets on their flying victims; or at everj plunge of 
the reeking spear into the bodies of shrieking mothers 
and infants, they can cheer each other to the gloriqus 
spot with animating huzzas! and even when the infer* 
nal tragedy is closed, they can write congratulatory let» 
ters, and sing Te deums, giving glory to God that the 
MoNSTBRs— the Beasts— the IlERETicsy are rooted 
out" 

Such was the prince of infidels. And it was the very 
argument to stagger Ben, even the dangerous argument 
of example, which young as he was, he had learned to 
consiUer as a short way of coming at men's real princi* 
pies, ^ -1 
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^'Example is a living lawy whose Mrar 

Men more than AH the liviog laws obey." ^ 

fh as Htxdibras has it» 

•'Men oft ppOTte- it by iheir j[)raciice 

No argument like matter ot/uci is. 

Anid we are, best of alt, led to • 

Men's prineiples, by what they ilo,** 

'^Tis true, that to tax the gospel ^ith these accursed 
deeds of mad papists s^d protestaiits is jtist about as 
good logic as to slccuse our excellent civil code with all 
the crimes of gamblers and horse thieves— -the very ras** 
cajs it aims to hang. Or Hke charging the sun as the 
cause o£ darkness^ wh\ch indeed it was given to dispel. 

* But Ben was too yiMing yet, to know every thing* 
And besides, led altogether as he was by the strongest 
feeliDgs of sympathy, it is not much to be wondered at, 
that this popular argument "the barbarities of ehris- 
ikms,** should have excited so lasting prejudice \aga1n3t 
Christianity. As some men of delicate natures who have 
taken an emetic, though in the best madeira, can never, 
afterwards bear the smell of that generous liquor; so 
Christianity, steeped in tears and blood, excite4» in Ben \ 
an aversion that Muck by, him a long time. In short, 
Ben became an unbeliever. And like Paul of Tarsus, 
during the reign of his unbelief, "he thought verili/ he 
m^htto do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
nf JS/\izareth, which things be also did,** arguing power- 
fully for natural religion. 

How many converts he made to infidelity I have never 
been able exactly to learn. But certain it is, he made 
two^ viz. John Collins and James Ralph. As to Collins^ 
we have seenf^lready that in converting him to scepti- 
cism, he soon drew down an old house over his head^ his 
pupil quickly tdlhing out a most impudent drunkard arid 
swmdler. And though he expected better luck from 
Kalph, yet he quickly discovered in him also certain very 
dismal symptoms ot the cloven foot. 

Some short time before the sailing of the Annis, Ben, 
in the warmth of his heart, told Ralph of the immense 
affair which sir William Keith had engaged him in, viz. 
to make him the King's Printer in Philadelphia. And 
also that he was abouf'tosail in a few days on that very 
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errand for- London. RaTph suddenly turned serious; 
the neit diay he came and told Ben that be had made up 
his mind to go with him. *'How can that be,'- said Ben» 
"seeing you have a youn» wife and child?" • To thift 
Ralph replied, with an oath» that ''that should be no ob- 
stacle." ^ "It was true," he said, •*he had "mari-ied the 
wench, but it was only for her money. But since the 
old rascitl, her father, would not give it to him, he was 
determined to be reven8;ed on him, by leaving bis daugh>», 
ter and grandchild on his hands |^ life.** * 

Ben, though greatly shocked by this trait in his chat^ 
acter, was yet so blindly partial to Ralph thaJt he cuuid 
not find in his heart to spurn him fmih his atquaintance^ 
But for this, as he afterwards called ft, great error in ^ 
his life.!* tie received -a chastisementi whiqh, thoudi^ 
pretty severe, was not one Sttripe more than he .nc)ilj 
fieserved. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE day at length, arrives, the long wished day fov 
iiie sailing (^ the Annis: And Ben gladly hails it as the 
fairest heliad ever seen* 

All in the stream the ship she lies. 
Her topsaib loosen 'd i'rom above) ^'■ 

When H^ to DEBBY fondlv flies 
To bid tarewell to his TRUE LOV^. ^ 

Jiut brightly as shone the day, yet In this as in all tht 
past, he lound a canker. If the season served his ambi- 
tion, it crossed his love. The reader will please ^e re- 
minded that the Debby, immortalized in Wk Lines above» 
was the beautiful Miss Deborah Read» who had at first 
so heartily kughed at Ben for mooching his roll along 
the street; but afterwards bad faflen verj much in love 
n ith him. And on th#other hand, living in her father's 
family and daily a spectator of her prudence and sweet- 
ness of spirit, he had become equally partial do her; and 
had even asked her in majriage, before he set out for ^ 
London. The old gentleman^ hf r Either^ was quite kees 
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Ttor the match, it having alwajs^-been his opinion^he said, 
'that in choosing a husband for his daughter, it was better 
to get a btan tipUhout money than money without a man. 
But old Mrs. Read flatly refused her consent; or, at 
an J rate until his return, when, as she said, it would be 
ftll time enough for **mch young people to marry •^ 
The truth is, the printing trade, then in itft inAncy in 
Pennsylvania, was of such little account tkat the ola la- 
dj had her fears that her daughter would starve if she 
married Ben* 

Having taken leave 4ff his fair sweetheart, with many 
^ vow. of love and swift return. Ben, accompanied by 
Ralph, hastened on board the ship, which fell, down the 
river for Newcastle. " Immediately on his arrival at this 
' place, he went on shore to see his dear friend the go» 
vernor, who was come down to dispatch the packet. 
The gove;*nor could not be fTeen! Thit was a saa shoek 
to Ben, and wpuld have bfteh much more so, but for the 
aittentions of the governor^ secretary, doctor Bar« who, * 
«" with the finest smile imaginable^ presented the ''Govern- 
oft^ eomplimentsr to his young friend Mf. Franklin — 
wpas extremely sorry indeed he could not see him; ow- 
ing to a press of business^ among urhich was that of 
writing somi htt^sfor his own special service^ which 
should be sent on board to him^^^ut though his Excbl* 
iLBNCY could not enjoy the pleasure of seeing Mr* Frank- 
* lin^ yet begged he would accept the assurance^ of his 
etemiU friendship, with the best wishes of his prosper- 
ous voyage mad speedy return; and above all, his ear- 
nest hopes that he would continue to improve his extra- 
9vlinary talents:** 

Though this was to Ben somewhat like a sugar filUmb 
to a child after a dose of wormwood, yet could it niiit 
80 entirely take qfT the bitter, but that he Was at first 
prodigiously in a humour to break with the governor, 
tlis characteristic prudence, however,^ came to his aid; 
and fortunately recollecting that it was not & common 
man, but a Governor, he ^ was dealing with, and that 
such great men have their* ways of doir^ things quite 
different from little people^ he smothered his resehtment 
and went peaceably on board the ship — not even yet sus- 
pecting any fraud on the part of the governor. When 
we consider how dear to theYouj(kft.aiid virtuous^tesom 
10* - . 
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ii the ^low of gratitude to benefactors* we cannot bcrt 
mourn th^it |;overnor Keith should se cruelly-have chill- 
' ed those jojs hi the bosom of our young countrymim* 
But, though chilled, for a moment* they were not extinct* 
The heavy heart which he at first felt on being denied 
the pleasure of seeing the governor* is already much re- 
lieved by his gracious message through the secretary^ 
and afterwards so completely cured by the sublime and 
« beautiful scenes around Newcastle, that he ^nt back 
to the ship in good spirits ag;ain. On the Return of the 
last boat, bringing the mail, be modestly asked the cap* 
tain for the letters which the governor had addressed t6 
his care* To this th^ rough son of Neptune replied, 
*Hhat they were all there, he supposed, higglety pi^glety 
together in the letter bag^ and that as the ship with a 
fine breeze was getting under weighs he could not spare 
the time now to make a search far them, hut- that before 
they got to London he miglit overhaul the bag and take 
' *em out for himself^ 

Ben was perfectly satisfied with this answer. And^ 
charmed at thought of the ^a|, things awaiting him ib 
I^ondon, he threw oil' his coat and bravely joined the 
crew in all their baste and bustle to weigh Hi« anchor 
anfd spread the sails before the fr^hening gale. 

Hut while the sailors, many of them at least, poor fel« 
lows! for lack of education were straining at the clank- 
ing windlas or creaking, halyards, as void of thought as 
the timber heads of the ship, the spirits of Ben were ia 
atonstant succession. of pleasurable reflections on the 
magnificent scenes around him — the^rand floating castle 
which bore him so high above the foaming billows— the 
rajHd flight of the ship, as flying before the stormy 
Winds she left the lessening chores behind her-^the 
boundless fields of the blue roiling ocean, with all her 
porpoises gathering round rn blackening shoals, bound- 
ing and blowing as if to greet the monster vessel^ and by 
their furious romps*, adding to the crash and foam of the 
tempest. 

Though Ben was no poet; nor ever affected to be 
*'religious over muck!* yet could he not behold such, 
magnificent scenes without that adoring sense of eter* 
nal power and goodness which has been so elegantly esL-o 
preqped by the sw^t voice of Zioi^ 
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'^ShoM to the Ijord, ye surging sefis^ ^ 

In your eternal rowj • . 
Let waTe to wave reaoimd hit praiae^ 

And shoi'e reply, to afaore. 

While monsters spoiling on tlic^flood 

In scaly silyer shine, 
8peak terribly their Maker—God^ 

And lash the foaming brine.'* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

BEM* getting into trouhle-^Jinds out his old frieni 
governor Keith to he a black sheep — and learns that 
a good trade and virtuous habits are the best wealth 
that a father can give his son. 

**Who dares think one thfcg and another tell. 

My soul abhors him like the gate» of hell." v 4 

ON the arrival of the ship ia the Thames {or London 
nver) the captain»like an boDest fellow of his word, or* 
dered the letter-bag on deck, and told Ben he was wel- 
come now to overhaul it and pick oat the governor^is let* 
ters tp him* After eagerly turning them all over and 
over again> not a single Ifstter fould he find that had his 
name on it, either directed ^to himself, or to his car^ 
He picked out however a few' that seemed to have some 
little squinting that waj» one especiallj that was direct- 
ed to a PfiiMT^iR and another to a Bookseixer. ^ These 
ke Tmmedtatelj carried to their sespective owners. But 
in place of those smiles and prompt offers of money and 
merchandi^^ which his illustrious patron, governor 
Keith, had promised him> scarcely were his letters open- 
ed before they were nearly thrown back into his tace» 
as coming from a couple of scoundrel debtors, who^ in- 
stead of pacing olF their old scores, were now impudent- 
ly asking fov new credits* 

tilere were strong symptoms of treachery, on the part 
of the governor. Ana in spite of alK his credulity, Ben 
was brought^to his doubtings. In this dtletnma he went 
back to a worthy Quaker of the name of Denhara, with 
whom he had contracted a great friendship pn sbip» 
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I^Ard, and told him the whale story from beginning to 
etid. With all his professional gravity Oenham could 

h not help smiling as Ben related the history of hts cre- 
dulity: But when ^le came to tell of governor Keith'3 
Letters of Credit, and the vast supplies of Types, and 
Paper, and Presses, which they were instantljr to pro- 
cure him; he broke into ahorse laugh. "He give thee 
letters of credit, friend Benjamin! Governor Keith ^ive 
thee letters of credit! Why, man, he has not credit for 

'^himself, no not for abcais farthing, from anyone who 
ever heard of him." 

Poor Ben was struck *'all in a heap"^— dumb as a 
codfish. He stood for all the world like a shipwrecked 
sailor boy, wlio, after dreaming of gold and diamond ^ 
coastsy and black-eyed Polls, and whole seas of grog and 
mountains of segars, wakes up all at once and finds him-^ 
self^ like poor Robinson Crusoe, oil a desolate Island^ 
With not even a scape-goii,t of hope before him.. In si* 

* lei^e he rolled his eyes in woeful. c(%itation'7-for three 
months he had been feasting oh the smiles an^ promises^ 
^of his illustrious fnend^ govemdr Keith— ror three 
months had been anticipating his ^raad Printing £sta<« 
blishment in Philadelphia, and h» complete triumpb 
overbid Keimer and Bradford— for three months he had 
been drinking in streamg of rapture from the love beam* 
ing eyes of the beauteous Miss Read, shortly as his wife 
io rustle in silks and roll in her carriage — but dearer 
still than all,, for thnee months he tiad been -looking for- 
ward to the time, close at hand, when his infirm parents 
shouldcoroe to enjoy with him^^in Philadelphia, tne wel- 
eome repose of their age,, in an elegant retreat, pufGha»' 
ed for them, by his own virtues.. But to! in a moment 
the whole goodly structure is dissipated in^moke, leav« 
ing him pennyless and friendless,, in a ^trange country, * 
three thousand miles from home,. and at alobg, longdt»> 
tance from all these dear objects! 

Denhaut saw m Ben'3 looks what was passing in bis 
keart; but knowing that it is good for virtuous and he- 
roic minds to bear the cross in their ^outh, he suffered 
kim to go on,^ undisturbed, with hia dismal cogita> 
tions. 

But a young man earlj trained in the school of wis- 
dom is not' iong to be depressed. After relievii^ h($ 
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bo9om with a deep sigh; he turneii to Denham aAd said, 
ifi a plaintive tone, *^but was it not cruel in governor 
. Keiih to deceive me so?^ 

*«Ye8; BeDJamin," replied Denham, ^**twa6, to our 
■view, very cruel id the governor of renasylvania thus to 
deceive an iDexperienced lad a» tboa art." 

Here Ben turnins; on him his iine blue eyes, Sttftened ' 
by misfortune, said again to Denht^m^^wellf and whai 
would you advise iiieF" 

"Advise thee, Benjamin/' replied Denham, in a{cheer- 
ful tonei "why, i would advise thee not to give thyself 
one moment's uneasiness ^bout this affair. Thee* re* 
members the* story of Joseph, does thee not? how he 
was betrayed by his brethren into Egypt, not. only a 
poor lad like thee, but indeed a slave too? And yet 
this event, though at the time highly disheartening, 
proved to him in the end. one of the happiest incidents 
of his life. So, by good management, Benjamib, this 
^ay prove to thee. Thou art young, very ^oung yet, 
with a pletity of time before thee; and this is a gr^t* 
city for thy business. Now if thou wilt but seek em- 
ployment with some printer of distinction, thou ihayest 
make iiyself more completely master of thy trade,.aQd 
4||ho gain friends, that may enable thee to settle so much 
piore advantageously in rhiUdelphia, as to make it good 
for thee that governor Keith ever betrayed thee here. 
^And this will be a triumph much to thine own bonir« aa 
also to the benefit <if other youth, wbo shall ever beac of 
thy story." 

^ As when a sweet breeze of the ocean suddenly strikes 
a becalmed ship, that with -Ibipping ssuls lay tossing on 
the sluggish flood, instantly the j(yr-wakened billows roll 
a brighter foant, and ^e hearts of the sailors spring for- 
ward with transpijrt to their native shores. Thus exhi- 
lerating to Ben's soul was^the counsel of his friend Den« 
ham* VVithout a moment's loss of time he went, as^is ^ 
friend Denham had advised, and sought business at the 
ofibces of tw% of the most eminent t)ook -printers in Lon*,. 
don. Palmer and Watts. With the latter he spent most 
of his time during his stay in England. 

This Fahner wa^ au.iuniable man, and in Ben's coun- 
tenance, now mellowed more than ordinary, by his late 
disappointment, he saw^a somethiof; that interested him 
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sreatlj in his favor* He asked' Ben in what pari oi 
XiOTidon he had learned the art of printing. Ben told 
him he bad never set « type in London. "Aye! where 
then/' said Palmer; "in ParisP* Ben replied, that he 
was just from Pennsylvania, in North America; and 
that what iittl€ he knew of printing he had picked U|^ 
there. Palmer, though, in other respects, amiable, was 
one Df those thorough-gone ooornkts^ who can*t believir 
'that any thing can be learned out of the sound of i'BoW" 
ML*^ He stared at Ben on saying he had learned to 
print in North America, as would st French petit maitre 
at one who said he had learned to dance among the H<^ 
tentots. **! am afraid, sir," said he to Ben,^'that I can-^ 
not employ you; as 1 really felt a wish todo; fo^ though " 
T now command fifty workmen, I want a Oabber/u el 
a man uncommonly quick, and of a satirical turn. And 
in neither of these characters, sir, will you-— probably-^ 
. suit me, 8ir*--however, sir, as it is late now, and I liave 
business but, if you will ^ill iti the morning, we will ^ee ' , 
kb^t it'* Next morning, before sun rise, Ben waited at 
Palmer's office, where numbers of his journeymen, hav* 
ing heard of the young North American printer, were 
ass^nbled to see him work. Palmer was not yet up* 
An apprentice went to inform him that the young prin- 
ter from North America, was come* Presently Mr. 
Palmer made his appearance, looking somewhat con- 
fused. 

'VAod so you ar^ a buckskin, sir,^ said* he, rather cava*-' 
lieriy*' 

"Yes sir," replied Ben, "I am a buckskin.* ' 

** Well sir, I am afraid you'H not make your fortune 
by that here in London," said Palmer. 

"No sir," answered Ben, "I find itis^thought a mis*^ 
fortune here to have been born in America. But 1 hope 
it was the will of heaven, and t||erefore must be right." 

"Aye!" replied Palmer, a little tauntingly; "and so 
you have preaching there too ! ! But do Uie buekskins 
generally stir so ejSy as the?" 

Ben replied* that the Pennsylvaniaiis were getting to 
find out tn^t it was cheap burning sunlight Here Pal- 
mer and his cockneys stared at him as country buck- 
skins are wont to do*at a mtdikey or parrot, or any such 
v<8reature that pretends ^ mimiG man. * 
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^ ^You talk ^8un4ightf sir,'* said jfhe Toreman to Ben; 
'^cao you tell the cause of that wide diflference between * 
the light of the sun in England and America?" 

Ben replied that he had never discoTered that dif* 
ference. 

<^What! not that the sun shines brighter in London 
than in America-— the sky clearer^ — the air purer<-— and 
the light a thousand timen more vivid— and liiminous---« 
and cheering— -and all that?" 

Ben 8ai(| that he could not understand how that could 
be, seeing it was the same sun that gave light to both. 
* *rrhe same sun, sir! the same sun!" replied the cock- 
ney, rather nettled, ^'f am not positive or that sir. But 
4idmittin£ that it is the same sun, it does not follow that ^ 
it gives the same light in America as in England. Every ' 
thing/you know, suffers by going to the fVestj as the 

Seat French philosophers have proved, then why not 
e sun?" 

; Ben said he wondered the gentleman should talk of 
' {he sun going to the west. 

•^Whi^t, the sun not go to the west!" retorted the cock-p 
ney, quite angry, "a pretty story, indeed. You have 
•eyes, sir; and don't 4hes^ shew.you tliat thelftun rises in 
the east and travels on to the west?" 

«l thought, sir," replied Ben, modestly, 'Hhat your 
own great countryman, sir Isaac Newton, had satisfied 
every body that it is the earth that is thus continually 
travelling, and not the sun, which is stationary, and 
gives the same light to England and America.'' 

Palmer, who had much of the honest Englishman 
about him, equally surprised and pleased to see Ben thus 
chastise the pride and ignorance ^of his foreman, put a 
fitop to the conversation by placing a composing stick in 
the hands of Ben, while the journeymen gathering 
around, marvelleii hugejjf to see the voung North Amer* 
icau take a composing stick in his hand! 

Having spent a moment or too in running his eve 
^ver the letter cases, to see if they were fixed asr in the 
printing offices in America; and glancing at his watch, 
Ben fell to work, and in'lese than four minutes* finished 
the following — 

"And Nainaniel said, can'there any thing good come 
o^tof Nazareth?^Philip said, come and see7' 
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Palmer and his i^iorkhien were petrified. Near eisfaty 
.letters set up in less than four minutes, an<f without a 
bliMider! And then, such a delicate stroke at their 
prejudice and nonsense! Ben was immediately em- 
ployed. 

-i'his was a fine introduction of Ben to^ the "printing 
oSice, every person ih which seemed to give him a hearty 
welcome; he wore his rare talents so modestly. 

It ^ave him also a noble opportuoitj to b^ useful^ 
which he failed pot to improve. 

Passing by one of the. presses at which a small man 
meagre and hollow eyed, was laboarins; with unequal 
force, as appeared by his paleness and bi^-dropping 
sweat, Ben touched with pity, offei-ed to give him *'d 
speiW*^ As the pressman and compositor, like the par- 
son and the clerk, or the coffin*mak^r am! the grave-dig* 
ger areTof entirely distinct trades in London, the Itttie 
pressman was surprised that Ben, who was a compositor 
should talk of giving him •'a spelL** However, Ben in- 
sisting, the little pressman gave ivav, when Ben seized* 
the press, and possessing both a skill and spirit extraor^^ 
dinary, he handled it in such a workman like stvle that 
the men all declared i^.j should ^ave concludedf he had 
done nothing but press- tror^ all His life. Palmer also, 
coming: by at the time, mingled his applauses with the 
rest, saying that he had never seen a fairer impression; 
and, on Ben's requesting it, for eorerrisg and' /teaftA«afce,. 
he permitted him to work some hours etery daj at 
press. 

On his entrance into Palmer's printing oflBce, Ben 
paid the customary ^amisft or treat-money lor the jour- 
neymen to drink. This was on the first floor, among 
the pressmeif. Presently Palmer wanted him up stairs^- 
among the compositors. There also the journeymen 
called on him for garnish, djen refused, looking on it 
as altogether atl unfair demand, and so Palmer himself^ 
to whom it was referred, decided; insisting that Bea 
should not pay it. But neither justice lior patronage 
could bear Ben out against the spite of the journeymen. 
For the moment his back was turned they would play 
him an endless varlfetyof mischievous tricks, such as' 
mixing his letters, transposing his pages, breaking down 
h\s matter, &c. &c. It was in vain he remonstraterl 
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ttgftindt soch injustice. They all with one accord ex- 
cused themselves, laying all toe blame on Kalph, for so 
they called a certain evil spirit who, they pretendefl, 
-haunted the office and always tormented such as were 
not regularly admitted. Upon this Ben paid his gar- 
nish^ — oeing fuUy convinced of the folly of not keeping 
up a ^ood understanding with those among whom we 
-are destined to live. 

Ben had been at Palmer's office hut a short time be- 
fore he discovered that all his workm(^n, to the number 
•of fifty, were terrible drinkers of porter, insomuch that 
they kept a stout boy all day long on the trot to serve 
them alone. Bvery roan among them must hi^ve, viz. 
1 A pint of portei* before breakfast, — cost dA^ 

1 A pint, with his bread and cheejie, for breakfast, IJ 
1 A pint betwixt his breakfast and dinner, 1| 

1 A pint at his dinner, 1^ 

1 A pint betwixt lifs dinner and night, 1^ 

1 A pint after his day's work was done, 1$ 

^ Total, three quarts! — equal to mne pence ttcrUngper dayJJ 9 

A practice so fatal to the health i^nd subsistence of 
those poor people and their families, pained Ben to the 
soul, and he instantly set himself to break it up. But 
they laughed him to scorn, boasting of their beloved 
porter, that it was "mea^ and drink too,^' and the only 
thing to give thetti. strength to work. Ben was not to 
be put out of heart by such an argument as this. He of- 
fered to prove to them that the strength they derived 
from the beer could only be in piuporlion to the barley 
•. dissolved in the water of which the beer was made — 
tliat theti'e was a larger portion of iiour if) a penny loaf; 
and that if they ate this loaf and drank a pint of water 
with it, they would get more strength than from a pint 
of beer. But still they wouLd not hearken to any thing 
said against their darling beer. Beer, they said, was 
.^the liquor of life^' and beer they must have, or fart" 
well strength. 

**Why, genrtlemen," replied Ben, "don't you see mc 
wrth great ease carry up and down stairs, a large form 
of letters in each hand; while you, with 6of/t hands, have 
much ado to carry one?. And don't you perceive thai 
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thete heavy weights which I bear produce no manner of 
chanf^e in my breathing* while jou, with only half the 
weight, cannot mount the stairs without puffiiig and 
blowing most distressingly? Now is not this sufficient 
to prove that water, though apparently the weakest, is 

ret in reality the stroneest liquof in nature, especially 

br the young and healm vr" 

But alas! on most of them, this excellent logip was all 
thrown away. 

"The ruling pMsion be it what it wiU, 
The ralmg passion governs reaaoB stiU.** 

Though they could not deny a syllable of Ben's rca* 
soning, being often heard to say that '*the American 
Aquatic (or water drinker) as they called him, was 
much stronger than any of che beer drinkers,*' still they!. 
would drink. 

^But «u|)po9e,'' asked some of them, "we were to quit 
our beer with bread and cheese for breakfast, what sub- 
stitute should we liave?** 

'•Why, use,^' said Ben, **the substitute that I do; 
which is a pint of nice oat-meal gruel brought to me from 
your beer-house, with a little butter, sugar and nutmeg, 
and a slice of dry toast. This, whicli is more palatable 
and still less costly than a pint of beer, makes a much 
better breakfast and keeps the head clearer to boot. At 
dinner I take a cup of cold water, which is the whole- 
somest of all beverages, and requires nothing but a little 
use to render it as pleasant. In this \^a^, gentlemen,* I 
save nine pence sterling every day, making in the year 
ue&r]y three thousand pence! An enormous sum, let me 
tell you, my friends, to a small family; and which would 
not only save parents the disgrace of being dunned tor 
trifling debts, but also procure a thousand comforts for 
the children." 

Ben did not entirely lose his reward, several of his 
hearers affording him the unspeakable satisfaction of fol- 
lowing his counsel. But the majoi: part, *'poor devih,^^ 
as he emphatically styled them, ''went on to drink — thus 
continuing all their lives in a state of voluntary poverty 
and wretchednessJP^ 
Many of them, for lack of punctuality to pay the pub* 
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licaoy would often have their porter stopped. — They 
would then apply to Ben to become security for them; 
their lights as they called it« being qut^ I never heard 
that he upbraided them with their folly; but readily 
gave his word to the publican, though it cost him the 
trouble of attending at the pay-table, every Saturday 
nighty to take up the sums he had made himself accouii- 
table for. 

Thus, by virtue of the right education^ i. e. a good 
trade and early fondness for labour and books, did Ben 
rise, like a youns swan-oTheaven, above the dark billows 
of adversity; and cover himself with glory in the eyes 
of these young En^ishmen, who had at first been sa 
prejudiced aeamst him. And, better still, when night 
tamer instead of sauntering with them to the filthy yet 
costly ale-houses and porter cellars, he hastened {o his 
Kttle chamber at his /ru^a^ boarding*house, (only Is. 6d»^ 
per week) there to enjoy the divine society of his books, 
which he obtained on hire from a neighbouring book- 
store. And commanding, as he always did, throus;h his 
steadiness and rapidity at work, ait ihe^ick off-hand 
jobs, generally the best paid, he might have made money 
and enjoyed ^reat pe^tce, but alas! there was a moth in 
his purse which kept him constantly poor; a canker in 
kis peace which filled his life with vexation. That can- 
ker and that moth was his young fnend Ralph, whom, as 
we have seen, he had made an infidel of in Philadelphia; 
and for which good office, Ralph, as we shall presently 
see». requ\tted him as might have been expected. 



CHAPTER XXM. 



"Who reasons wisely, is not theiiefore vrisef 
His pridfe in reasoning, not in actiog, lies." 

SOME years ago a certain empiric whispered in the 
ear of a noble lord, in the British parliament, that he 
had made a wonderful discovery. 
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"Ajrc,** replied the nobteman» startrug; "awenderful 
discos ^ry, saj you!'* 

^'Yesy mj lord) a wonderful discovery indeed! A dis-* 
covery, my lord, beyond Gallileo, Friar Bacon, or even^ 
the great sir Isaac Newtob himself.'^ 

**Thc d — If what, beyond sir haac?'* 

**ye8, *pon honour, my lord, beyond the great air 
Isaac. Tis true his attractiohs and ohavit axioms 
and all that, are well enough; very clever things to be 
sure, my lord$ but still nothing in comparison of thi».'* 

^^Zounds, roan, what can it bc?'^ 

♦'Why, my lord — please come a little this way— now^ 
ill confidence, my lord— I've been such a lucky dog as 
to discover the wundrousart of raising abreed ofshee^ 
without wooW^ 

The nobleman, who, it is thought, was not very near- 
ly related to 2jolomon, had like to haue gone into fitj:* 
**What sir," asked he, with a countenance wild-staring 
with amazement, <<ft breed of sheep without wool! im-^ 
possible!" 

*'Pardon roe, my lord, it is very possible, very truCi 
I have indeed, my lord» discovered the adorable art of 
raising a breed of sheep without a lock of wool on their 
backs! not a lock, my lord, any more than there is here 
en the baek of my hand.** 

"Your fortune is made, sir," replied the noblemaii^ 
smacking his hands and lifting botn them and his eyes 
to heaven as in extacy— "Your fortune is made for 
ever. Government, 1 am surev«ir, witl not fail suita- 
bly to reward a discovery that will immortalize the - 
British nation.'* 

Accordingly, a motion to that purpose was made in 
the Rouse 0/ Lordsy and the empiric was within an ace 
of being created a peer of the realm; when, most unfor- 
tunately, the duke of Devonshire, a district famed for 
sheep, got up and begged a little patience of the house 
until it could be fully understood what great benefit the 
nation was to derive from a flock of sheep without wooL 
Why, zounds, my lords," said the noble duke, "I 
thought all along that wool was the niatn chance in a 
flock of sheep." 

A most learned discussion enisued. And it being \ 
made apparent to the noble lords, that wool is ac<«*fl% / 
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the basis of broad cloths, flannels, and most other of the 
best British manufactures. And it being also made appa- 
rent to the noble lords,which was another great point gain* 
ep,that two good things are better than one, t, ei ^hat wool 
and mutton together, are better than mutton by'\tse\f, or 
mrool by itself; the motion for a title was unanimously 
scouted. And in place of a pension the tascal had like 
to have got a prison, for daring thus to trump up a vile 
discovery that would have robbed the world of one of 
its greatest comforts. 

Just so« tomy mind at1east.it fares with all the boast- 
ed discoveries of our modern atheists. Admitting that 
these wonderful wizzards could raise a nation of mea 
and women without religion, as easily as this their bro- 
ther conjurer could a breed of Merinos without wool; 
still we must ask cut bono? that is, what good would it 
be to the world? Supposing they could away at a dash, 
with all sense of so glorious a being as God, and all com- 
fort of so mighty a hope as heaven; what benefit would 
it bring to ma%or beast? 

But, God be praised, this dismal question about the 
consequence of discarding religion need not be asked 
at this time of day. These gentlemen without religion, 
like belUwetllcrs without wool, do so constantly betray 
their nakedness, I mean their want of morality, that the 
world, bad as it is, is getting ashamed of them. Here, 
for example, is master Ralph, who, for reasons abundant- 
ly convenient to himself, had accompanied Ben to Lon- 
don— iBen, as he himself confesses, had lent a liberal 
hand to make Ralph a sturdy infidel, that is, to free him 
from the restraints of the gospel. Now mark the pre- 
cious fruits of this boasted freedom. Getting displeased 
with the parents of a poor girt, whom he had married, he 
determines to quit her for ever, as also a poor unoffend- 
ing child he had by her, whom, by the ties of nature, he 
was bound to comfort and protect! Ben, though secret- 
ly abhorring this vi II any of Ralph, yet suffered himself 
to be so enamoured of his vivacity and wit, as to make 
him an inmate. *'We were," says Ben, ^inseparable 
companions." Very little cause had he, poor lad! as he 
himself owns afterwards, to boast of this connexion. 
But it was fine sport for Ralph; for having brought no 
money with him trom America, but what just sufficed to 
11* 
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pay hid passage; and knawiog what a noble dru<]ge Ben 
was; and also that he had with him fifteen pistoles, the 
fruits of his hard labours and savings in Philadelphia^ Ke 
found i^ very convenient to hang upon him, not ouiy 
boarding and lodging at his expense, and at his expcDse 
goin^ to plays and concerts, but also frequently drawing; 
on his dear yellow boys, the pistoles, for purposes of 
private pleasure. 

If the reader should ask, how Ralph, even as a matt 
of honour, could reconcile it to himself, thus to devour 
his friend, let me,^in turn,, ask what business had Ben 
to furnish Ralph the very alphabet and syntax of thi» 
abominable lesson against himself? And, if that should 
not be thought quite to the point, let me ask again^- 
where, taking the fear of God out of the heart, is the 
difiercnee between a man and a beast? If man has rea«^ 
son, it is o^nly to make him ten fold more a beast. 
Ralph, it is true, did no work; but what of that? He 
wrote such charming poetry — and spouted such fine 
plays — ^and talked so eloquently with mn of nights!'—, 
and sure this was a good offset against Ben's hard la- 
bours and pistoles. At any rate Ralph thought so» 
Kay, more; he thought, in return for these sublime en- 
tertainments, Ben ought to support not only him, but 
also his concubine. Accordingly he went and scraped 
acquaintance with a handsom<^ young widow, a milliner^ 
in the next street: and what with reading his fine poe^ 
try to her, and spouting his plays, he get so complietely 
into her good graces, that she presently turned actress 
too; and in the "comej>y of krrors,*' or "all roa 
LOVE," played her part sb unluckily, that ahe was his^sed 
from the stage by all her virtuous acquaintance, and 
compelled to troop off" with a big belly to another neigh* 
bourhood, where Ralph continued to visit her. 

The reader will hardly wonder when told, that Ralph 
and his fair milliner soon fouTid the bottom of Ben^s 
purse. He will rather wonder what sort ot love-powder 
it was that Beri took of this young man that could, for 
such a length of time, so fataily have befooled him. 
But Ben was first in the transgression. Like Alexaa^' 
der the coppersmiihit he had done Ralph ^-much harm,** 
and Gbdj'who is wiser than all, \^di\ ordained that be 
should be ^^rewarded according to his works*'* ' 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

**ljturk to be wUe from others' ill, 
At yoall leani to do ftUl well*" 

AS nothing; is so repellant or base minds as povartj, 
soon as Ralph found that Ben's pistoles were all gone,* 
and his finan<:es reduced to the bej^garly ebb of living 
from hand to mouth j he**c|?ared cm^^'and betook him- 
self into the country to teach 9chnoU whence he was 
continually writing fine poetical epistles to Ben» not 
forgetting in every poster ipt, to put him in mind oF his 
dear Dulcinea, the fair mitliner, and to commend her to 
his kindness. As to Ben, he still persevered, after 
Ralph's departure, in bis good old habits of industry 
and economy — never indulging in tobacco or gin-— ne* 
▼er sauntering to taverns or play houses, nor at any 
time layVivg out his money but on books, which he al- 
ways visited, as frugal lovers do their sweet-hearts, at 
night. But still it would not all do. He could lay up 
nothing. The daily postage of Ralph's long poeticaf 
epistles, with the unceasing application of the poor 
milliner, kept his purse continually in a galloping con- 
sumption. At length he (obtained a release from this un- 
pleasant situation, though In away that he himself never 
could think of afterwards without a blush. 

After very frequent loans of money to her, she came,^ 

it seems, one night to his lodgings on the old errand— ^o 

. borrow half a guinea! when Ben, who had been getting 

too fond of .her, took this opportunity to offer freedoms 

which she highly resented. 

This Ben tells himself, with a candor that will forever 
do him credit among thosa who know that the confessioi^ 
of folly is the first step on the way to wisdom. 

^Having,, at that time," says he, "no ties of religion 
upon roe, and taking advantage of her nec^itous situa- 
tion, I attempted liberties (another great error of my 
life,) which she repelled m^ becoming indignation. 
She informed Ralphs and the affair occasioned a breach 
between us. When he fetwoed to London, he gave me 
to understand that he considered all the obligations he 
owed me as annihilaitid by tbiB proceeding: and that I 
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was not ^^ expect one farthing of nil the monies I had 
^lent him.'^ 

Ben used to say, many years afterwards, that thi« 
conduct of his friend Ralph pat him in mind of an anec- 
dote he had some where heard, of good old Gilbert Ten- 
ant; ihe same that Georee Whiteneld generally called 
HBLL-FiRE Tenamt. TMs eminent divine, believing 
( fear to be a.much stronger motive with the multitude 
than /ore, constantly made a great run upon that pas- 
sion in all his discourses. And Boanerges himself could 
hardly have held a caudle to him in this way. Nature 
had given him a countenance which he could, at will, 
clothe with all the terrors of the tornado. And besides 
he had a talent for painting the scenes of dreadperdi- 
tion in such colours, that whei^ aided by the lightning of 
his eyeSi and the bursting thunders or his voice, it was 
enough to start the soul of lion-hearted innocence; 
what then of rabbit-livered guiltP. The trvth is, he 
wrought miracles in Ne^w*Jersey; casting out devils, the 
devils of drunkenness, gambling and lust, out of many 
a wretch possessed.^ 

Among the thousands whom he thus frightened for 
their go^, was a tame Indian of Woodberry, who gen- 
erally went bjr the name of Ifldian4)ick. This poor 
savage, on hearing Mr. Tenant preach* was so terrified, 
that he fell down in the meeting house^ and roared as if 
under the scalping knife. 

He lost his stomach: and even his beloved bottle was 
forgotten. Old Mr. Tenant went to see Dick, and re- 
joiced over him as a son in the gospel;— ^heartily thank- 
infr God for adding this. IndivIlk Gem to the crown of 
his glory; 

Not many days after this the man of God took his 
journey through the south counties of New-Jersey, 
calling the poor clam-catchers of Cape May to repent- 
ance. As he returned and drew near to Woodberry y lol 
a great mul||tudel He rejoiced in spirit, as hoping tliat 
it was a mi*eling of the people to hear the word of God: 
but the uproar bursting npiin bis ear, put him in doubt. 

"Surely," said he, **tnis is not the voice of praise; 'tis 
rather, 1 fear the noise of drunkenness.'' And so it was 
indeedi^ for it being a day of election, the friends of the 
candidates had dealt out their brandy so liberally that 
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the street was filled- with gots of every desree, from the 
simple stagger to the dead drunk. Among the rest, he 
beheld his Indian convert, poor Diek^ under full sail iii 
the street, reeling and hallooing^ great as a sachem. 
Mr. Tenant strove hard to avoid him; but Dick, whose 
quick eye had caught the old pie-balled horse that Ten- 
ant rode on> instantly staggered towards him. Tenant 
pat forth all his horsemanship to avoid the interview. 
He kicked old Pie-ball in one flank, and then in the 
other; pulled this rein and then that; laid on here with 
his Stan, and laid- on there; but-all would not do; unless 
he could at once ride down the druuken beasts, there 
was no way of getting clear of them. So that Dick, 
half shaved as he was, soon got along side of old Pie*ball, 
whom he grappled by the rein with one hand, and 
stretching forth the other, bawled out, hoiv do? how do^ 
Mr. TenantP" 

Tenant'could not look at him. 

Still, Dick, with his arm full extended, continued to 
bawl,. **how doy Mr* Tenant^ how do?** Finding that 
there was no getting clear of him, Mr.. Tenant, red as 
orirason, Ufted up his eyes on Dick, who still, bold as 
brandy, stauHnered out, '^HighyMr. TenantI d-d-d-doiv^b 
you know me, Mr. Tenant'/ DonCt you know Indian 
Dick? Why^ mre^Mr. Teftant, you are the man that 
oonverted meP^ 

"i converted muP^ replied Tenant^ nearly fainting. 

<*Fes, roared Dick, ril^e dd-d-nd^Mr. Tenant^ ifyoU 
att*t the very man that converted me*'* 
. '*Poor fellow!" said Tenant, with a heavy sigh, **yott 
took like one of my handiworks. Had God Almighty 
converted you, you would have looked like another guess 
sort of a creature." 

From Ben's constantly relating this story of old 
Tenant and Indian Dick, whenever he mentioned the 
aforesaid case of Ralph's baseness, maijiy of bis acquain- 
tance were of opinion, that Ben thereby as |Ood as. ac- 
knowledged, that at the time he took Ralph uv hand, he 
did not altogether understand the art of convertings or^ 
that at any rate, it would have been much better for 
Ralph,, if, as Mr. Tenant said of Indian Dick, God AU 
mighty had converted him. He wg^ld hardly, for the 
sake of a harlot^ have so basely treated his best frieud 
and benelacton 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ben resolves to return to Jmeriea — Anecdote of a rare 
character, 

*<A wk't ft fcfttber, and a chiefs a rod, 
^ An hmeti man's the nohlest work of God.'* 

BEN used, with singular pleasure, to relate tbe fof- 
lowiDg story of his Quaker friend Denham. This ex- 
eellent man had formerly been in business as a Bristol 
merchant; but failing^be compounded with his credi- 
tors and departed for America, where, by his extraordi- 
nary dtligencc^&nd frugality, he acquired in a few years 
a conr.h)erab1e fortune. Returning to England, in the 
same shi^ywith ^len, he iavited all his old creditors to a 
dinner. After Ihanling tifwn for their former kindness 
and aclurin^ tSe.A thf tthey should soon be paid, he beg- 
ged ther^ to take theh* s>ea^^?wat table. On turning up 
th^ir [Hhe9,t?r»ry -^^an f&xin^t bis due, principal ana in- 
terest unJ^r hi^;Hate, in s)fminf; goi^. 

This was tSe .)an after .^en-;* own h^art. Though 
he never fcand in Stenham. sfi>/of those flashes of wit, 
or ioods of eloquence, whieb used so to dazzle him ia 
Ralph, yet he c^mtracted such a friendship for him, on 
account of his honesty and Quaker-like meekness, that 
he would often steal an*hour from his books at night, to 
go and chat with him. And on the other hand, Ben's 
steady and persevering industry, with his passion for 
knowledge, had so exalted him in Denham's esteem,^that 
he was never better pleased than when his young friend 
Franklin, hs he always called him, came to see him. 
One night Denham asked Ben how he would like a trip 
to America? 

''Nothing on earth would so please me, replied Ben, 
if I could do it to advantage.'* 

"^Well, friend Benjamin, said Denham, I am just 
agoing to make up a large assortment of goods for a 
store in Philadelphia, and if fifty pounds stening a year, 
and bed and board with myself, will satisfy thee, I shall 
be happy of thy services to go and live witli me as mi 
clerk." ' • 
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The memory of his dear Philadelphia^ and the manj 
lappj days he bad spent there, instantly sprunf a some* 
tbing^ at his heart that reddened his cheeks with joy, 
.iSut the sadtlenini^ thought of his total ttnacquaintedness 
with commerce, soon turned them pale again. «<1 should 
k happy indeed to accompany you,'' replied he with a 
^eepsigh, if I were but qualified to do you justice/' 

**0, as to that, friend Benjamin, dtni't be uneasy," re- 
plied Denham: "If thou art not quali/ied now^ thou 
soon will be. And then as soon as thou art fit. ril 
Bend thee with a cargo of corn and flour to the West- 
Indies, and put thee in a way wherein, with such ta- 
lents and Bdustry as tfaiuei thee may soon make a for- 
tune." 

Ben was highly delighted with this proposal, for 
though fifty pounds a year was not so much as he could 
earn at printing, yet the prospects in other respects 
were so much greater. Added to this, he was getting 
heartily tired of printing. He had tried it five years at 
Boston, three at Philadelphia, and now nearly two in 
b)ndon. At all these places he had worked without 
teasing; had lived most sparingly; had left no stone 
unturned; and after ali was now, in his twenty-first 
year, just as indigent is when he began! "Scurvy, star- 
ving business!" thought he to himself, "'tis high time to 
quit you! and God be thanked for this fair opportunity 
io do it; and now we will shake hands and part forever.'* 
Talcing leave now of the printing businei^s, and as he be- 
lieved and wished, /or ever, he gave himself up entirely 
to his new occupation, constantly going from house to 
house with Denham, purchasing goods and packing 
them. When every thing was safe on boan), he took a 
little leisure to visit his friends, and amuse himself. 
This was a rule which he observed through life — to do 
^siuesB first; and then enjoy pleasure without a 
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CHAPTER XXIX- 

ON the SSd of Julj, 1726^ Ben, with his friend Ben* 
liam,to«k leave of their Londu h acquaintance, and em- 
barked for America. As the ebbing current gently bore 
the vessel along down the amber coloured flood, Ben 
could not suppress his emotions, as he looked back on 
that mighty city, whuse restless din was now ejradually 
dying on his ear, as were its smoke -covered houses sink- 
ing from his view, perhaps for ever. And as he looked 
back, the secret sigh would arise, for the many toils and 
heart aches he had suffered there, and all to so little pro- 
fit. But virtue, like the sun, though it may be over-cast 
with clouds, wdl soon scatter those clouds and spread a 
brighter ray after their transient showers, 'Tis true, 
eighteen months had been spent there, but they had not 
been misspent. He could look back upon them without 
shame or remorse. He bad broken no midnight lamps— 
had knocked down no poor watchman— had contributed 
nothing to the idleness and misery of any family. Oa 
the contrary, he had the exceeding satisfaction to know, 
that he had lefttbe largest printing-houses in London id 
mourning for his departure — that he had shewn them the 
blessings of temperance, and had proselyted many of 
them frotn folly to wise and manly living. And though, 
when he looked at those eighteerf months, he could not 
behold them, like eastern maidens, dowered with gold 
and diamonds, yet, better still, he could behold th^n 
like the "Wise Virgins," whose lamps he had diligently 
fed with the oil of wisdom, for some great marriage sup- 
per — perhaps that between liberty and his oouktry. 

A After a wearisome passage of near eleven weeks, the 
ship arrived at Philadelphia, where Ben met the perfidi- 
ous Keith, walking the street alone, and shorn of ait the 
short lived splendors of his governorship. Ben's honest 
face struck the culprit pale and dumb. The reader 
hardly need be told, that Ben was too magnanimous to 
add to his confusion, by reproaching or even speaking 
to him. But as ^f to keep Ben from pride, provid*»nce 
kindly threw into his way his old sweet-heart, Miss 
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Read. Here kis confusion woi|td have been equal to 
Keith% had not that fair one furnished him with the sad 
charge against herself— of marrying during his absence. 
Her friends after reading his letter to her, concloding 
that he would never return, h&d advised her to take • 
husband. But she soon separated from hiro, and even 
refused to bear his name; in consequence of learning 
that he had another wife. 

Denham and Ben took a store-^house, and displayed 
their goods; which, having been well laid in, sold oflF 
very rapidly. This was in October, 1726. Early in the 
following February, when the utmost kindness on Den- 
ham's part, and an equal fidelity on Ben's, had rendered 
tbem mutually dear, as father and son; and when also, 
by their extraordinary success in trade, they had a fair 
prospect of speedily making their fortunes, behold! O, 
vanity of all worldly hopes! they were both taken down 
dangerously ill. Denham for his part,.actually made a 
(lie of it. And Ben was so far gone, at one time, that he 
concluded it w>as all over with him; which afforded a 
melancholy kind of pleasure, especially when he was 
told that his friend Denham, who lay in the next room, 
was dead. And when he reflected that now, since his 
good patron had left him, he should be turned out again 
upon the world, with the same hard struggles to encoan- 
ter, and no prospect of ever being able to do any thing 
for his aged father, he felt a secret regret, that ne was 
ealled back to life again. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SGME people there are. who tell us that every maki 
is born for a particular walk in life, and that whether he 
will or not, in that walk he must ^o; and can no more 
quit it than the sun can quit his co irse tnrousi:h the skies. 

This' is a very pleas;n^ part of faith; and really there 
seems much ground for it. Certainly, scripture, in many 
places, has a powerful squinting that way. And io tne 
lives ol many of our greatest men, we discover strong 
dymptems of it. The great Washingtoa was, a dozen 
12 
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'4Jmes and more, within an ace of geltiog out of the only 
track that could have led him to the command of Uie 
American armiesi But yet there seems tQ have been 
aiwajs some invisible hand'to meet him at the threshold 
•of his wanderings, and to push him badt* Dr. Franklin 
hIso appeal's, on several occasions, to have been at the 
very point of breaking off from the priniing business. 
But Heaven has decreed for him, that walk in life, and 
in ithe must move. And though blind at times, as Ba- 
laam' ass, he sought to turn out of the way, yet, crouch * 
as he would, he stiH found at every turn a good angel to 
bring him back. First he was to have been a sailor out 
of Boston—then a swimming-master in London-— then 
a merchant in America. But it would not all do. And 
though in this last brilliant affair, he seemed to have ef- 
fected his escape; losing the black fingered printer ia 
the sprucely powdered merchant, jet, come back to the 
WORLD ENUGHTENiNG TYPES he must — for Deoham dies, 
and with him all the grand castles which Ben had built 
in the air. Still averse from the printing business, he 
tries hard for another place behind the counter^ but no 
body will take him in. His money at length gone, and 
eVipry avenue to honest bread hedged up against him, he 
is constrained to take refuge in his old trade. 

Keimer, his former employer, who well knew hifi 
worth, w^iited on him, and made liberal offers if he would 
take charge of his printing-office^ It must have t)een a 
sore trial to Ben to come under authority of a man whose, 
ignorance and hypocrisy he so heartily despised; and^ 
who, he well knew, had nothing else in view, but just to 
get him to instruct his numerous apprentices, and then 
pick a quarrel and pack him off. But bad as he hated i 
Keimer's vices, he still worse hated idleness and depen- 
dence, and therefore he accepted his invitation. He 
found Keimer's office in the old way, L e. quite out of 
order, and miserabl v destitute of letters. There being at ^ 
that time no such thing in America, as a type^foundery, 
this defect appeared at first utterly incurable. But Ben 
soon found a remedy. Having, once, while he lived inj 
London, glanced his eye on the practice of this art, he 
thought he could imitate it. And, by casting in clay, he 
presently created a fine parcel of letters in lead, which 
served, at least, to keep the press from stopping. He 
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afso, on ocGftfiHOn^ engraved a variety of orniiineiits for 
printing— -made ink^-^ave an eye to the shop^ and in 
short, was in all respects the factotum of the establish-^ 
meat* But useful as he made himself, he had the mor- 
tification to find that his services became every day of 
less importance to Keimer, in proportion as his appren-' 
tices improved; and when Keimer paid Ben his second 
quarter's wages, he did it very grumblingly» and gavei 
him to understand, that thfey were too heavy. By de- 
grees he became less civil; was constantly finding faulty 
aad seemed always on the point of coming to an open 
rapture. 

Ben bore it all very patiently, conceiving that his ill 
humour was owing to the embaVrasment of his aflfairsr 
At length} however, the old wretch insulted him so 
grosslyv and .that under circumstances of all others the 
most provoking to a man of honest pndei u e. in the pres* 
ence of neighbours, that Ben could bear it no longer; but^^ 
after upbraiding him for his ingratitude, took up hU hat, 
and left him« beting a young man of the office to take 
€are of his trunk, and bring it to him at night. 

The name of this young man was Meredith, one of 
Keimer's apprentices. He had taken a great liking to 
Ben^ because that while Keimer, ignorant and~ crimbed 
taught him nothing, Ben was everyday giving him some 
nseful lesson in his trade, «r some ettelleut hint in mo- 
Mis, conducive to the government and happiness of his 
Hfe. In the evening he came aiid intt*eat^u Ben, not to 
think of quitting the printing office while he continued 
in it "My dear sir,'' said he to Ben, "I beg you will 
take no notice of what this Keimer does. The pooi^ « 
man is ^tways, as you see half shaved; and no wonder, 
*for he IS over head and ears in debt— often selling his 
. goods at prime cost for the sake of casA-^constantly 
giving credit without taking any account; and therefore 
cannot help shortly coming out of the little end of the 
horDy which will leave a glorious opening for you to 
make your fortune.'* 

Ben replied that he had nothing to begin with. "0, 
as to that diffipulty," answered Meredith, "we can easi- 
ly get over it. My father has a very high opinion of 
you, and will, I am sure, readily advance monc^ to set 
He up,.provided yo^ will but^ge into partnership wifli 
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ine. I am no workman, but jon are» And so, if jeu 
like, I will find the capital and jou the skill, and let^ 
ffo halves in the profits. By snrine; we can have in from 
London our press, t^pes and paper, and then, as mj 
time with Keiroer will be out, we can fall to work at 
once^ and make our jack's." 

As this was an oft'er not to be met with every day, 
Ben readily agreed to it, as also did old Mr. Meredith. 

But the old gentleman had a better motive in view 
than the pecuniary profits. ' He had marked with great 
pleasure^ Ben's ascendancy over his son, whotn he bad 
already wonderfully checked in his passion for tobacco 
and brandy. And he fondly hoped, that by this connex- 
ion his son would be perfectly cured. 

With this hope, he desired Ben to make him out the 
list of a complete printing office, which he immediate! j 
to«ik to his merchant, with orders to import it without! 
loss of time. Keimer was to know nothing of all this; 
and Ben, in the interim, was to get work with Bradford^ 

On application, Bradford had no room. Ben^ there* 
fore had to rest on his oars. This, however, was but for 
a short season: for Keimer getting a hint that he should 
be employed to print some New-Jersey paper money« 
that would require engravings and types which he knew 
nobody in Philadelphia but Ben could make; and fear- 
£ul that Bradford, by engaging Ben, might deprive hint 
ot the job; sent a very civil message to Ben, telling him, 
that ^old friends ought not to part on account of a few 
hasty words dropt in a passion," and conoluding with a 
pressing invitation to come back. 

Ben went back; and Keimer m«t him with a most 
cordial welcome. Although there was nothing in thia 
poor old man to excite his esteem^ yet Ben cotdd not 
nelp feeling happy to see smiles of joy brightening over 
his withered face; and he then felt, though not for tb«. 
first time, that though learning is a pleasant thing, yet 
one touch o{**kindred sentiment warm attheheartt^* out* 
weighs^ in pure delight, all the learning in the worid<» 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

S.EIMER presently obtained whst he se iftrd^nflj 
's^ed, the printing of the New-Jersey paper-money; 
d flew into the office with tlie news to Ben, who, iiii- 
Immediately set about coniftrocting a copper- plate press, 
^e first that had ever been seeii itt Fniladetphia. He 
iflm engraved various ornaments and devices for the 
IhHs; and puttm^ every thing m readiness for their 
* paper rooney Ci>]nage^ he set out with Keimer for Bur- 
lington» where the New«rJepsey ^gislature held their 
seslioh. ' 

At the first sight of B^n'spaper-m^ney, every eye 
wa» struck with its beauty. ^Jrhy this JCdmer must be 
« very clever old fellow!^ was the cry. But others who 
were deeper in the secret, reptied, **not so, young Franlc- 
liniB the man.'' Hereupon great attention was paid to 
Ben. And he was sensibly taught, that though he had 
been gricvously^ried and held tmck in the world, yet he 
had much cause of gratHude. Presently another affair 
arose, furnishing him fresh tnatterof congratulation that 
lie had ever paid such attention to the improvement of 
his mind. 

Fearing that our Philadelphia printers migbt strike off 
more mon^y-bills than they had been desired, the New- 
Jersey Assembly thought proper to send two or three 
commissioners to superirrtend the press. These gen- 
tlemen, all of the shrew-d sort, and constuntly with them 
while at work, soon found out the difference between 
the master and his young journeyman. Keimer, though 
a printer had never been a reader. Ben had devoted 
nil his leisure hours to reading.* The one had ever 
courted pleasure in the furniture of his mind: the other^ 
popularity in the decorations of his body. The ^Jl^fif 
lof his whiskers; the coc4c of his li^^t; the cut of tiis to^i^ 
were great things with Keimec £very trick at easy 
-outside show was caught np by him. Among other 
<dashes at popularitgr* he pretended to be a freemason^ 
And waA eonitently grinning and making hi^ signs* B^t 
it would not^l do. The New-Jersey comtnissioners 
knew nothing of Jachin and Boaz. So that though^ 
while Belly stripped to the bufl^ was heaving at the press, 
4^* 
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4tLj/'nfV4T to miss an opportune 4b kifid*a hdfring 

hand. to tjoung beginners.'* .4 

His favorite young: Hercules, the FRiNTiNG-oFFi<?i^. 
which had been so long labouring in his brain» being nM 
happily brought to birth, Ben deterrained immediatetj 
to give it the countenance and support of another. nofeiHi 
Ibantling of bis owi|« I allo<k to his famous club, caU^ 
the "Junto,'* a kind of Robiiihood society, composed fp| 
young men desirous of Jmprovijig themselves in knoftf 
* ledge and ek>cutioB,andwlxo met one night every we€» 
to discuss some interesting question io morals, politic^ 
or philosophy. 

The members. M first *were but few, but Ben, non 
complete master of his pen, made such a dash with Ikel 
speeches in his newspaper , that the Junto soon got to be 
tne talk of the town; and members were adwd to it 
daily. Ben was unanimously appointed moderator of 
the club; and in reward for the great pleasure and pr^ 
fit derived from this noble, niind improving institution, 
the members all agreed tQ support his printing-office. 
This was of service; but its pnncipal support was de* 
rived from a still higher source; I mean his own aston- 
ishing industry. No sooner wa« it known in town that 
Ben had set up a new paper and press, under the very 
nose of two others, Keimer's and Bradford's* that it be- 
came matter of speculation whether it «oiild possibly 
stand. I^he generality gave into the negative. But 
doctor Bard, a shrewd old Scotchwaa, who well knew 
the cflTect of persevering industry^on young men's fof^ 
tunes, laughed heartily at the doubters. ^•<Sftowrf," said 
he, ^^genthmerd Yes, take my ward it tcill stand* The 
industry of that young Franklin will make any, thing 
^tand. I see him atili at work when I return from my 
patients at midnight; and he is at it again in the morn* 
mg before his neiffhbours are out of bed.*' Ben was 
fairly entitled to his praise* tie generally composed 
and corrected ten to twelve thousand ra's a day, though 
it constantly took him till near midnight. But sflhintent 
^as he on nnishing this incpedible, task, that when acci* 
dent had dei'angecfa good ha4f of his hard day's work, ht 
lias l}een ^iiown to fall to work and set it up again be* 
fore he went to bed. . 
like r^utation aoquired by this industry, fiiade «u<ii 
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l^lm impresskfn In hid 6ivour».that the merchants, many of 
^h^ero, iTiajle him liberal bfl^s of their stationary on ere* 
iii\ But, not wishing to have '*to9 many irons in the 
Jtre^*^ he declined their offers, which added to his .repu* 
tation of an industrious youn^ man, that of an upright 
and cautious one. This is mentioned not so raQch for 
praise of the dead, as for a hint to the living* 

Business began now to make a flood'^tide movement . 
in the new [>riiiting office, and Ben made such good use 

^ of it, and picked up money so fast, that he was in hopes 
k^ had nearly thrown all his troubles over the "t^ 
Aoulder'* But in this he was miseri^ly mistaken; for 

Csently, as if there was to be bo end to troubles^ there 
ped out another, more aiarmlngthan ^l before. Old 
Meredith, finding that Ben had not cured his son of hit 
drunkeif ^Sj took a miff, and all at once backed out of 
I his promise to pay for t^eir press and printing material^ 
^ and the mercnaBtwho imported these costly article^ 
and who hai<l for some time been expecting his moneys 
aommenoed a sait, and threatened knmediato execu^ 
tioii! 

Foot BiOi^!. Ima^nation sees him, at first, standing 
like a jHckkss merchaiit» who, after two noble vea<» 
tares swaUowed upn bow beholiU the breakers that are 
to swaliow op hia third and last hope.*rT''Yea,*' thought. 
he, "bat a few short nv'eeks and my press and types will* 
he under the hammer; all Qi»f delightful hopes annihi- 
lated; and myself iurned adrift on the wide world . 
again!" 

At this periloi^s moment, when nothing but infamy 
and ruin stared him in the face, God was pleased to 
aatrse bis />wn vietues to leap forth like armed iVlin- 
ervas, with shield and buckler for his defence. His 
INDUSTRY and pbudencs having, as aforesaid, been 
trumpeted through the town, the pt^Kc feelings were 
greatly excited by his misfortune^, **shame/* said they, 
''that such a young man shoutdfall, Jts to that drunk- 
en fellow, that Meredith, no matter how soon he is 
stripped and sent tojaiL But this Franklin must not 
fall for want of a little help. It were a disgrace to 
the toum.'^ Accordingly several gentlemen, two at 
least are recorded, Coleman and Grace, without each 
others knowledge, trailed on him« and. tendered what- 
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•▼er sum he should want!— but hoping at the same tifire- 
he would, if possible, get quit of Meredith,! who only 
served to disgrace ana injure him; being often seen at. 
$averft$ and gambling tables, 

A relief so unexpectedly* and in a manner too so 
flattering, produced on the mind of Ben a satisfaction 
beyond expression. After making the best acknovr-- 
'ledgements he could to such noble benefactors^ he beg- 
f(edthej would allow htm a day or two toeftect, if pos«^ 
sible, an honourable separation from Mere<lith. For* 
tunatel^y he found -no diflSculty in this: for Mereditlr, 
heartily sick of the butiness, readily agifted, for a 
small consideration, to sive him np the printing office ^ ' 
himself. Ben then' caUed en his two friends, accepted 
the proffered supply, taking exactly one half from 
each for fear of offending eitner,. and making fdU set- 
tlement with the MerediSs^ took the whole business into^ 
his own bands. 

Ben's extreme alarm from the danger of having hiflr- 
Printing-Office seized, and its fortunate rescue by the 
amiable Coleman and Grace, has b*en very briefly nar-^ 
rated. But transient as this event may seem m our 
narrative, it produced on his feelings a glow of grati«-t 
tude which kings miffht envy; and it led to an act 
which Angels wwld (fory in. The reader shall hear all 
^ good timev 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HAVING now got the Printing-Office in his own 
fiands, Ben began to find the unspeakable advantage of 
his past labours to acquire ideas, and to convey them 
handsomely by his pen. The toWn and country getting 
at this time prodigiously excited about a paper our« 
R£MOYy Ben came out with a most luminous Pamphlet 
on **The advantages and disadvantages of a paper 
cuRREKOY.'' The pamphlet gave such satisfaction to 
the legislature, that they rewarded hitfi with the print- 
ing oT all their money bills. His pamphlet producing; 
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the same effect od the legislatare of Delaware, they 
revrarded him in the same way — as also did both these 
legislatures by throwing into his way several ether jobs 
^r public printing. » 

Money* now cominc; in, he went at once, and paid 
kis jg^ood friend* Colt^man and Grace what they had so 
noblj lent-htin. With a* light heart he then wiped otf 
that eld »core of Vrrnon's, which had given him so' 
much niK'asiness^ but which now receipted in full, prin- 
oipnl and interest, made him feel himself the freest, 
and therefore the happiest man in Pennsylvania. Mo- 
aey still comiri|^ in, tie fitted up ^ few shelves in^the 
front room (»f his Printing-Office^ where he spread out 
, an assortment of Books, Blanks, Paper and Quills; but 
all in the small way — for he always thought, that 
6iough ' 

**Vesselilarge may venture more 

Tet little boats should ke^ near shore.*^' 

I/ike a ship that after long tacking against winds and 
tides, through dangerous straits and shallows, has at last 
got safely out on the main ocean-flood, and at liberty to 
lay her own course; such was now the condition of Ben; 
who hereupon felt it bis duty immediately to take on 
board tho^e two grand guides and guardians of his v(^- 
age— RELIGION and a good wife* 

As to religion-*the grum looks and bitter sectarian 
animosities of the christians in those wretched days, 
had early made a deist of him; and he in turn, had made 
deists of others, as Collins and Ralph. But on coming 
to test the thing by its fruits, he found that this new re- 
ligion (deism) was not yet the religion he could admire. 
He found that poor Collins, with all his deism, was but 
a drunkard-— Ralph, an ungrateful swindfer — ^governor 
Keith, a great rascal — and ever? himself, thougli a prime 
deist, yet in his treatment of Miss Read, as ctiilpable as 
any of them all. This led him to a train of thought which 
resulted in the conclusion, that though he could not con- 
ceive that bad actions are bad, merely because revelation 
forbids them; nor good actions good, because revelation 
enjoins them; yet he doubted not but the former were 
^bidden^ because they are hurtful, and the latter en-^ 
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joined b^aase they are benffieial to us— all things CM# 
sidered. On this grand principle then, the iDSepamble 
ctmiiexion between vice and misert, and viRrue and 
HAPPINESS, he detennined from that day to shun the 
one, and embrace the other; thus summing up his relt- 
fion in those beautiful lines: 

<* What CONSCIENCE dictates to be don^ 

Or wants ine not to do. 
Til is tench me moi*e thMii HELL to shun. 

That oHire than HEAYBN pursue." . 

9o Rinch for his religion* As to his wife, bis beba- 
Tiour in this respect^ seems to have shown that there 
was sonie substance in the retij^ious ground he had 
taken. Having» at the time of his sad disappointnient^ 
in liondon, and when he despaired of ever roarrjliig 
her, neglected his old sweet-heart. Miss Read, he re- 
solved, now that he was getting into better circum- 
stances, to m^ke her all the amends in his power. 'Tia 
true, her mother, who had prevented the marriage be- 
fore he set off for England, and during his absence had 
prevailed on her to mar{y another luver, was most iQ 
fault, and actually acquitted him, laying the blame al- 
together at her own door — But Ben never acquitted 
hinibelf; he felt condemned, and would therefore ac- 
cept no absolution while he could make reparation. He 
renewed his visits to the family, who were rejoiced to 
see him. He saw bis old sweet-heart, Miss Kead; but 
O how altered from her who, formerly, bright with love 
and joy, ui>ed to fly to the door to welcome his coming! 
How altered from her, whose rosy cheeks crimsoned 
with blushPH, he so fondly kissed at taking leave for En- 
l^land, with sweetest promises of speedy return and 
blissful marriage. Pale and wan-were her looks, where 
-she sat silent and retired, and often deeply sighing, like 
oiie much troubled in mind, or crossed in hopeless love. 
She never reminded him of his **troth and broken vows,** 
But ^ucli patient sulfering served but the more to harrow 
Up his feelitigb Each stifled sigh sounded in his ear aa 
a death bell; and each tender glance carried a point 
keener than the lightning's fork. In a word, his heart 
was completely torn and he had wisdom to seek its only 
Cnr^ — reofnoiiiatiott with the iii^ured. *Tis tru^, pride^ 
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vliisperad that Miss Read, havings treated him with gi-eat 
disrespect bj marrying in his absence, oix^ht to be puti" 
ished. Bat how could ije thiiik of revenfi;e on a poor 
girl, whom his own neglect had ddven to that deaperate 
act! Avarice, too, remoostrated against marrying a wo» 
vian, whose last husband had left debts which he might 
be ruined to pay. But Ben felt resolved, that as he had 
rendered this dear woman iinhaj^, he would restore 
her peace, whatever might be the cost. As the coming 
forth of the sun after clouds, such was the shining rf 
coosciotts virtue en Ben's face, after such noble resolv*- 
log. As a flower after long mourning its absent sun, 
rejoices again in his returning beams; so the soul of 
Miss Uead rejoiced in the smiles of her returning lover. 
The heaKs of her aged fMirents revived with the cheerful 
rose once more blooming on her pallid cheek. And 
heaven itself shed choicest i»lessings en their happy 
Union. 

No debts of the former husband were ever exhibited 
against them* No foe was permitted to triumph^ And 
while old Keimer, after all his roguery, was fain to rua 
away frpm his creditors to the West Indies, where he 
died in poverty — and while his successor, Harry, elated 
with a puffol prosperity, and affecting the fine oentle* 
XAH, soon came out at the little end of the born, Ben 
and his lovt'ly bride, goin^ on in their virtuous toils, 
prospered tosjether like twin trees planted by the rivers 
of water. Lured by her pleasant looks, the book store* 
over which she presided, wad constantly thronged; and 
equally pleased with the neatness and fidelitv of his 
printing, Ben's press was always at work. Happy ia 
the tender wish to please, ''each was to the other a dear* 
er seltV And whether their duties callecl them to the 
kitchen, the book-store, or priiitiDg;-omce, ^ey still 
found, in their mutual love, that divine cordial which 
lightened every burden and sweetened every carev 
'Hieir table, though frugal, was delirious, because sea*: 
soned with smiles of mutual fondness. And doubly 
welcome the return of night, where Hymen, unreproved 
had lighted up his sacred torch; and where pressed to 
the soft bosom of his affectfdnate spouse, the napp^ hus- 
band could take his fill of pure connubial bliss, witiiout 
/emorse or dread of dadger. - Such were the benefUa 
IS 
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t^hich Ben derived from his generous dealings with the 
afflicted Miss Read, and as a farther reward, it was on 
this self same year, that Ben was enabled to incorporate 
hts jirraud iibrai y-companj. 

This first of social blessings, a Pcblyo Lirary, was 
set on foot by Franklin about the year 1731. Fifty per- 
sons subcribed forty shillings each, and agreed to paj 
ten shillings annually. The number increased; and in 
1742, the company was incorporated, by the name of 
«*The Library Company of Philadelphia." It now con- 
tains eight thousand yolumes on all subjects, a philoso- 
f'^hical apparatus, and a good beginning towards a cb!- 
ection of natural and artificial curiosities. The com- 
pany have lately built an elegant hpuse in Fifth street; 
en the front of which is erected a' marble statue of their 
founder, Benjamin Franklin.* 

The beneficial influence of this institution was soon 
evident. The cheapness of terms rendered it accessa* 
ble to every one. tience a degree of information was 
extended among all classes of people, which is very un- 
usual in other places. The example was soon followed. 
Libraries were established in various places, and thej 
are now become very numerous in the United States, 
and particularly in Pennsylvania It is to be hoped, 
that they will be still tnore ividely extended^ and that 
information will be every where increased. This wilt 
be the best security for oiir liberties. A nation who 
have been taught to know and prize the rights which 
God has given them, cannot be enslaved. It is in the 
regions of ignorafice atone tfiat tyranny reigns. 

Ill 1732, Franklin began to publish POOR 'RICH- 
ARD'S ALMANAC. 

The eloquent Charles Fox used to say, that had Doc- 
tor Franklin written nothing else, his ••Poor Richard's 
Almanac" were alone sufficient to immortalize him. 
Instead of being taken up, as too many Almanacs are, 
with trifling stories and fool-born jests, it abounds with 
the finest maxims on Imluj^try, Temperance, and Fru- 
gality; thro\\n together with astonishing conciseness, 
and written with that happv mixture ^gravity and 
gaiety that captivates every oody, and never tires. It 

♦ Thfe gift of Wnham Bingham, Esai' 
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iook ft wonderful run. From 10 to 15,000 a year were 
^erallj sold in Pennsjlvania. And to this Almanac* 
in a considerable measure, ma^ be ascribed that won* 
<ierful start which Pennsylvania has taken of the mid- 
dle and southern states in all the rbpublioax tirturs, 
of Industry and £conomy» which point the Wa^ to 
Wralth. 

Eveii the finest girls there* worth their thousands. 
ilon't4hink it beneath them to **laif hold on the distaffr 
like Sdomon's accomplished daughter, to swell the 
riches of the family wardrobe and to improve the sa^- 
voury dishes of their parents. 

A foppish young fortune-hunter from the south, ven« 
tared sometime ago to pay his respects to the beautiful 
Miss Dickenson, one ot the first rbrtones in the state.^/ 
Instead of finding her, as he had expected, idly lolling 
in a room of state,and bedis^ened in ribbands and laces 
like a fairy queen, he found her attired in that simple 
dress of exquisite neatness which best sets oft' the rosy 
freshness of youthful beauty, and he found her, toQ> 
busied in some piece of domestic industry* He blush* 
ed to find her **at work!*' After a world of compli« * 
nents all tending to make her out far too divine a crta* 
t^re for such disparaging employments, he gave her to 
understand that she should not thus demean herself if 
she were in Carolina. 

**WhatV^ replied she, with sarcastic pleasantry, 
HonH the young ladies with you, read Poor Richard's 
Almanack?" 

Thus was this little annual visitor of doctor Frank* 
lin's a general blessing to the Pennsylvanians, making 
^em all food of industry. And Jacob did not more 
naturally beget Joseph and his tH^elve brethren than 
does industry beget innocence,* and health, and 
'Health, and chrrrfulness and all that lovely train 
of virtues which tend to make men happy by driving 
away their vices. For who, for example, will evei'get 
drunk who has no debts nor duns nor vices of any sort 
to make him uneusy? And who will ever sell his birth- 
^ght of an honest vote fW an electioneering dinner 
and a drink of grog, when he has fatted calves 4ud wine 
^f his own at hom^ This is Pennsylvania all over* 
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In th» AfoMumc tat the last year ^9t dbetor Franll** 
Iki ev€F publisbed^.be coiiipreMed the choiceBt senti*^ 
mots or all the pre€edtn| editions, and* entitled it 
^Hx WATTo 'WMj^nJ^ It IS not easy todo^ jnetice to. 
this little vrotk, American writers need not eolo^tze 
it. 'The British, and even the French into whose lan- 
guage it was quickiy translated, have paid it the most 
flattering attention*. Doctor Rnos gave it a place ia 
his *'£L£G/iMT j^xtRAOTS/^and Lewis XV. on hearine 
it read, was soisharmed with the admirable sense ana 
huu)our of Poor Richard, tliat he gave Girders for & 
new frigate, just launching, to be nam^d, in hono«r 
of this Ninons nosegay of Franklin's, Lb Bon Hom»ib 
Rici(ARD, or *'PooH Richard." 1 have heard nothing; 
"Of this frigate or of any eipl oris of Iter's /while i»ho 
was a new ship, and in the French service. But tbia I 
know, that in her ktter days she was covered over wltll 
|dorT. This was the ship on which that galUnt Scot,, 
, raul Jones, hoisted the American Hag ip the greet war 
of the revolution. Thcmis^h the Poor Richard mounted 
but S6 guns, and was 4^d and crazy besides, yet her 
commander had the audacity to. cany tter alongside of 
the Sera PIS, a British 44, and a new ship. It is tra^ 
the Alliance^ an American frigate of the smallest clitss» 
was in company with the Poor Richaro; but as Jones 
and his officers all' declare, rendered him no assistance 
whatever. But though thus basely deserted by her coa-^ 
sort in the hour ol conflict with a mightier foe. yet did 
not the Poor Kiohard despair, but bravely grappled 
with her enemy at once, and after one of the blooiiiest 
contests reconled in tYistory, gloriously succeeded ia 
hauling down her colours., * The Poor Richard,. how.ever„ 
but barely survived this dread fal four hours' conflict with 
such' a heavy ad versar^. For as if only waiting to see tha 
modest st us of liberty waving where the proud jack of 
tyranny had waved before, she bowed^ her iiea*^. beneath 
a mountainons billow and went down— the gtjsfiouft 
tomb of many of her gallant crew, embalmed^ for dear 
liberty^} sal^e^xn their own hearts' blood. 

As the reader might tkfaik it hard, after so much 
said abo^t it to whet hia curiosity, if we did not giva 
him a squi«t at this famous 'SPoor Richard's Ai:ma- . 
i^c^^ we hasteanow lo^ do oucae^R^ the pleasure ta' 
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faj it before him, in the last ami best form wherein doc« 
tor Franklin ^ave it to the public, and under the same 
title, viz. «THE WAY TO WEALTH;' or *'PQOR 
RIC HARD/' im/;roveir- which runs thus; 

Courteous I^eader, 

I have heard* that nothing s;ives an author so 8;reat 
pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted bf 
others. Jud^e, then; how much I must havc^ been gra-* 
tified by an incident I am going to relate to you, I 
stoppecf my horse lately^ where a great number of peo- 
ple were collected at an auction of merchant's goods. 
The hour of the sale not being come, they were cpn- 
versing on the badness of the times; and one of the 
company called to a plain, clean old man, ^ith white 
locket "Pray, father 4^raham, what think you of the 
times? Will not these hiavy taxes^ quite ruin the 
country? IJow shall we be ever able to pay them? 
What would you advise, us to do?* Father Abraham 
9tooil up, and replied, ''If you would have my advice, 
1 w*ill give it you in shortr"for a word to the wise is 
enough/* as poor Richard says. Tliey joined in ^le- 
diring him to speak his mind, and gathering round him, 
he proceeded as follows: 

Friends, said he, the taxes are, indeed, very heavy; 
and, if those laid on by the government, were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge 
them; but we have many others, and much more griev- 
ous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleness^ three times as much by our pride^ and 
four times as inuch by our folltf; and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allow- 
it)g an abatement* However, let us hearken ta s^ood 
advice^ and something may be done for us; ''God helps 
lAem that help themselves," as poor Richard says. 

1. It will be thou8;ht a hard government that should 
tax its people one tenth part of their time, to be employ- 
ed in its service: But idleness ta^^es many of us much 
more; sloth, by brin|g;iog on diseases, absolutely sh(»rterifi 
lite. "8loth, like rust, constinies faster tfian lar}ogr 
wear^^ «vhile the used key i4 always bright,*' as poor 
Richard sajs* "J9ut dost thou lovf Ufe« then do not 
13* 
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fiquancler time, for that is the stuff life is inail^ of.^as 
poor Richard says. How much more than is necessary 
clo we spend in sleepF forgetting that the sleeping fox 
catches no poultrj, and that there will be sleeprng 
enough in the grave," as poor Richard sajs. 

"If time be of all things the most precious^ wasting 
time must be," as poor Richard says, "the greatest pro- 
digality;" sincej^as he elsewhere tells. us^ '*k>st time is 
never found again; and what we call time enough aU 
ways proves little enough;" let us then up and be do- 
ing, and doing to the purpose;, so by diligence shall we 
do more with less perplexity. "Sloth makes all things 
difficult, but industry all easy; and he that riseth late> 
must trot all day, and shall sca^rce overtake his business 
at night; while laziness travels so slowly, that poverty 
soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let no{ that 
drive thee; ami early to bed and early to rise, mi^Ji^es a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise,** as poor Richard Says. 
^ So what signifies wishitij^ and hoping for better 
times? we may make these times better, if we bestir 
ourselves. "Industry need not wish, and he that lives 
upon hope will die fasting. There are no gains without 
pains; then, help hands for I have no lands," or if 1 have 
they are smartly taxed.. **He that hath a trade, hath an 
estate; and he that hath a calling, hath an office of profit 
and honor," as poor Richard says; but then the trade 
must be worked at. and the calling well followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our 
taxes. If we are industriou:}, we will never starve; for 
at the working man's house,^'*hfinger looks in but dares 
not enter." Nor will the bailiff' or the constable enter, 
for "industry pays debts, while liespair increased) them.'' 
What, though you liave found no treasure, nor has any 
rich relation left you a legacy, "diligence is the mother 
of good luck, and God gives all things to industry. Then 
plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you shafi havQ 
corn to sell and to keep." 

"Work while it is called to-day, for you know not 
how much you may be hindered to-morrow One to-day 
is worth twot to-morrows," as poor Richard says; and 
farther, "never leave that till to-morrow, which you can. 
4o to day," If you were a servant, would you not b9 
ashamed that a good master should catch you iaie? Ar^: 
you then your own master? be ashamed io',c'at<:h yourself 
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tdle» when there is so much to be done for joiirself, your 
family, your relations, and your coontry. Handle your 
tools without mittens; remember that '*the cat in gloves 
catches no mice/' as poor Richard says. U is true, 
tliere is much to be done, and, perhaps, you are weak- 
handed; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great 
effects; for "constant dropping wears away stones; and 
by diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the ca* 
ble; and little strokes fell great oaks." 

Methinks I hear some ofyon say, "must a man afford 
himself no leisure?" I will tell thee, my friend, what 
poor Richard says; "employ thy time well, if thou mean- 
est to gain leisure; and, since thou art not sure of a 
minute, throw not away an hour. Jjeisure is time for 
doing something useful; this leisure the dili6;ent maQ 
will obtain, but the lazy man never; for, a ^Mife of lei- 
sure and a life of laziness are two things. Many, with* 
out labour would live by their wits only, but they break 
for want of stock; whereas industry gives oomfort^ and 
plenty, and respect." "Fly pleasures, and they will foU 
low you. The diligent spinner has a large shift; and 
now I have a sheep and a cow, ever body bids me good 
morrow." 

II. But with ou» industry, we must likewise be stea* 
dy, settled, and careful, and oversee our own affairs with 
our own eyes, and not (^ust too much to others; for, aa 
poor Richard sajrs, 

"1 neyer saw an oft removed tree, 

>Ior yet an oft rerooyed family, 

That throve to weU as those that settled be.* 

And again, *'three removes is as bad as a fire;" and agaitt» 
*4ceep thy shop, and thy shop will keep tliee;" and again, 
'Hf you would have your business done, go; if not send.^ 
And again* 

<<He that by the ploagh woold thrive,, 
Himself mast either hold or drive.*'' 

And ags^in, "the eye of a master will do more work than 
both his hands;" ^id again, "want of care does us more 
damage than want of knowledge;" and a^cain, *'not to^ 
oversee worknen is to leave tnem your purse QpeQ«i'' 
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Trusting foo mucfi to other's care is the ruin of tahnj^^ 
for, "in the affairs of this world, men are saved.^ not bj- 
faith, but bj the want of it; but a man's own care is 
profitable;" for, ''if jou would have a faithful servant^ 
and one that yon like, serve yourself. A little neglect 
may breed great mischief; for want of a nail the shoe was 
lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost| arid for 
want of a horse the rider was lost, being overtaken and 
slain by the enemy; all for want of a little care about a 
horse-shoe nail.'* 

111. So much for industry my friends»aud attention 
to one's own business; but to these we must add frugnU 
ity, if we would make our industry tnore cei*tainly sue- 
cessfuK A man may, if he knows not how to save as 
he gets, **keep his nose alt his life to the grind-stone, 
and die not worth a groat at last. A fat kitchen makea 
a lean will)" and 

**Mvky esUtes are spent in the getting. 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. 

And men for puneh forsook hewing aud splitting. 

If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of 
getting. The Indies have nQt madie^pain rich because 
her outgoes are greater than her incomes. 

Away then with your expensive follies* and you wiii 
■ot then have so much cause to Icomplain of hard time^ 
heavy taxes, and chargeable families, for 

** Woman and wine, game and deceit. 
Makes the wealth sooall, apd the vant great.'' 

And ferther, ''what maintains one vice will bring up tw6 
children." You loay tiiink, perhaps, that a Iktie tea, or 
a little punch novir and then, diet a little mort C4)stlj, 
clothes a little finer, and a little entertainment now ajud 
thpn» can be no great matter; but remember "many a 
little makes ^ mickle." Beware of little expenses; ^'a 
small leak will sink a great ship," as poor Richani says; 
and again, ''who dainties love, shall begs^rs prove;^ 
and moreover, "fools make fea*ts and wise men eat 
them." Here you are all got together to this sale of 
ineries and nicknacks. You call them goods, but if 
yoa do not take cace they will prove €viU to some of 
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joa. YoQ expect they will be sold cheap* and perhaps* 
they may for leas than thty cost; but, if you have no oc- 
easion for them; they must be dear to you. Remember 
what poor Richard says, ''buy what thou hast no need of» 
SBtl ere long thou shalt sell thy necetisarieM." And 
again » ''at a great pennyworth pause awhile;** he means 
that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only and not real; 
or the baigain, by straitening tftee in thy business* may 
do thee more harm than good. For in another place he 
says, "many have been ruined by buying great penny- 
worths.^' Again, "it is foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance;'* and yet this folly is practised 
everv day at auctions; for want of minding the Alman* 
ac« &f any a one^ for the sake of finery on the back have 
gone with a fiun^y belly, and half starved their fami- 
lies; ^'silks and sattins, scarlet and velvets, put out th« 
kitchen fire)"* as poor Richard says. These are not the 
necessaries of life, they can scarcely be called the con- 
▼eniencc&s and yet only becauae they look pretty, how 
many want to have themf fiy tliese and other extrava** 
gancies the genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced 
to borrow of those whom they formerly despised^ but 
who through industry and frugality have maintained their 
standing; in which case it appears plainly, that "a 
ploughman on his legs is higher than' a gentleman on his 
anees/' as poor Richanl says. Perhaps they have had a 
small estate left them, which they knew not the getting 
of; tliey think "it is day, and will never be night;" that 
a little to be spent out of so much is not worth minding; 
but "always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting 
in soon comes to the bottom,*' as poor Richard says, and 
then, "when the well is dry, they know the worth of wa^ 
ter." But this they mi^ht have knovvn l>efore if they 
had taken his advice, 'if you would know the value of 
money; go and try to borrow some; for he that a;oes a 
borrowing goes a -^or rowing," as poor Richard says; and 
indeed so does he that letidi to such people, when he goe* 
to gfdi it again. Poor Dick farther advises, and says, 

"Fowl pride of dress is sure a very cnfse, 
i&re f»Qcy you eomutt, consult your pui'sc.*' 

And again, "pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a 
great deal more saucy^'* Whca you have bought one 
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give advioe but we canoot give cooduct,** however* re- 
member thiH, ^ther that win not be couDselled cannot 
be helped;*' and mrther, that "if jou will not hear rea- 
son, she will surety rap your knuckles," as poor Richard 
says. 

* Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it and approved the doctrine, arid immedi- 
ately practised the contrary, jubt as if it had been a com- 
mon sermon; for the auction opened, and they be^an to 
buy extravagantly. I found the ^ood man had' thorough* 
]y studied my Almanacs, and digested all I had dn^pt 
on those topics durilig the course of twenty five years. 
The frequent mention he made of me must have tired 
any one else; but my vanity was wonderfully delighted 
with it. though I was conscious, that liot a tenth part of 
tlie wibdom was my own, which, he ascribed to me; Dut 
father the gleanings that i had made of the sense of all 
ages and nations. However I resolved to be the better 
for the echo of it; and though I had at first determined 
to buy stuft* for a new coat, I went away, resolved to 
wear my old one a little longer. Reader, if thoii wilt do 
the same, thy profit will be as great as mine« I am^ as 
Never, thine to serve thee- 

, RiCHARB SaVITDBBS. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

**WBEM* poverty comes in at the doof?^ said a 
«hrewd observer, 'Hove flies out nt the window J^^ Whca 
foolish families, '^wasting; their substance in riotous Uv^ 
ing^*' have fairly run their estates through the girt, and 
brought a host of hungry sheriffs and constables to the 
door, seizing on aU their trumpery of fine carpets and 
xurtains, and side-boards, and looking glasses for aue* 
Hon, oh what sudden palpitations and blank looks en* 
suRp what bitter upbraidings between husbands and 
wives, parents and children! what lyings, and perju- 
ries, and secret transfers of property to cheat creditors! 
with universal wreck of character, and conscience, and 
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ef€ry thing else that can give dignity or pleasure to 
life! 

Bat while Franklin* by his famous Almanac ''poor 
Kchard^^ was generously siriving^ to prevent all these 
curses of sloth and ea:travagtmee, his wide spread 
newspapers were scattering thousands of the finest lec- 
tures on that honest Utmsiry and prudence, which 
makes nations wealthy and gfono^s. And his lecturing* 
like one born to be the moralist of nations, was in that 
style of brevity, sprightliness* and nerve, that young 
and bid, men, women» and children were never tired (3* 
reading. And to give more value to these beautiful lit- 
tle essays, they were always written under the smart- 
ing recollection of what himseK had suffered, from the 
follies which he wished to guard others against* Wit* 
Hess first, his celebrated little story, entitled 



THE WHISTLE. 

A TUUE STORt. 
WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. 

WHEN I was a child, about seven years old, my 
Mends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with coppers, f 
went directly to a shop, where they sold toys for chil- 
dren: and beingcharmed with .the sound o( sl whistle, 
that 1 met by the way, in the hands of another boy, I 
ibluntarily ofl&red him all my money for it. I then 
came home; and went whistling all over the house, 
much pleased with my whistle^ but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told tne I had given 
four times as much for it as it was worth. This put me 
in mind what good things, I might have bought with the 
rest of my money; and they laughed at me so much, for 
my folly, that 1 cried with vexation: and the reflection 
gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me plea- 
sure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me. The im* 
frei»&ion continued on my mind; so that, ofteny when I 
was templed to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to 
14 
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myself, donH give too much for the whistle; and so I 
saved mj mouej^ 

As 1 grew up, came into the world, and observed tite 
actiona of men, I. thought I met with many, very many 
Vfho gave too much for the whistle* 

When 1 saw any one too ambitious of court favours, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his rf pose^ 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his frienod» to attaio 
it; f have said to myself, this man gives too much ^or 
his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting bis ' 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect; A^ pays, 
indeed^ says 1, too much for his whistle. 

If i knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living} all the pleasuresof doing good to otherSi 
all the esteem of bis iel1ow-citi,£ens; and the joys of 
benevolent friendshipi for the sake of accumulating 
wealth; poor man, says I, you do, indeedypay top much 
for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal sensations. Mistaken man^ says if you 
are prQVtding pain for^yourself instead cf pleasure. 
You give too much for your whistle. 

It 1 see one fond of fine cloths, fine furniture, fine 
equipages, ail above hif fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and eods his career in prison; alas, says I, he 
has paid dear, very dear^for his whistle. ^ 

When I see a beautiful, swcet-tt^mpered girl, married 
to an ill natured brute of a husband; what a pity it is, 
says I, thai she has paid so much for a whistle. 

in short, I conceived, that great part of the mise- 
ries of mankind were brought upon them, by the false 
estimates they had made of the value of things^ aad 
by their giving too much for their whistle* 
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The foHowing admirable satire against pregudieef 
•an never be too often read by the i(l-natureu and hy* 
pochondriacaU 

THE HANDSOME AND UGLY LEG. 

THERE are two sorts of people in the world, who, 
with equal advantages of tife/becomey the one happy^and 
the other miserable* This arises, very much| trom the 
different views irv which they consider things, and the 
effect of those different views upon their own minds. 

In every situation men can be placed, they may find 
conveniences and inconveniences; in every company, 
persons and conversations more or less pleasing; at 
every table, meats and drinks of better and worse Uiste; 
dishes better and worse dressed; in every climate, good 
and bad weather; and under every government, good 
and bad laws, and a good and bad administration of 
those laws; in every poem, faults and beauties; it^ al- 
most every face, and every person, fine features and 
sad defects, good and bad qualities. 

Under these circumstances, the two classes above 
mentioned, fix their attention-— those who are disposed 
to he happy, oti the conveniences of thin^, i\i^ pleasant 
parts of conversation, the well cfressai dishes, the good" 
ness of the wine, the fine weather^ &c. and enjoy all 
with cheerfulness. Those who are to be unhappy f think 
and speak only of the contraries. Hence they are con- 
tinually discontented themselves, and^ by their re- 
marks, sour the pleasures of society, and make them« 
selves every where disagreeable^ 

Nobody loves this sort of people; np one shows them 
more than the commonest civility^ and scarcely that; 
and this frequently puts them out of humour, and draws 
them into disputes. If they aim at obtaining any ad- 
vantage in rank or fortune, nobody' wishes them success, 
or wiB stir a stepio (favour their pretensions, if they 
incur public censure or disgrace, no one will defend or 
excuse, and many join to aggravate their misconduct, 
and render them completely odious. If these poor gen- 
tlemen will not change this bad habit, condoscend to be 
pleased with what is pleasing, without fretting them- 
selves and nthers about the contraries, it is good to 
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avoid an acquaintai>ce with thetn^whicli is always disa« 
greeable, and sometimes vcfj iooonvenient, especiaHy 
when one finds one's self entangled in their qnarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine, was grown, from 
experience, verj cautious in this particular, and careltiU 
]y avoided any intimacy with such people. • He~had« 
like othei* phifosophers, a thermometer, to shew him the 
heat of the weather, and a barometer, to mark when it 
was likely to prove good or bad; but there being no in- 
strument invented to discover,at first sight, this unplea- 
sing disposition in a person, he, for that purpose, made 
use of his legs; one of which was remarkably handsome, 
the other, by some accident, crooked and deformed. If 
a stranger, at the first interview, kept his eye on his ug- 
ly leg more than the handsome one, he doubted him; if 
lie spoke of it, and took no notice of the handsome ie^ 
that was sufficient to determine my philosopher to have 
no further acquaintance with him, Everybody has nol 
this two-legged instttimentf but every one, witti a little 
attention, may observe signs of that carping, fauft-fitid- 
ing disposition, and take the same resolution of avoiding 
the acquaintance of these infected with iU I therefore 
advise those critical, querolous, discontented* unhappy 
people, that if they wish to be respected and beloved by 
others, and happy in themselves, they should leave oj 
looking at the ugly leg* 

^'Ji good wit will turn every thing to advantage,^ ^ 
says Shakspeare; and the following will show what a 
singular passion Dr. Fvanklin had to turn every little 
jcross incident of his own life into pleasure and profit 
to others* He calls it 

STOOP, AND GO SAFE. « 

To the late Dr. Mather, of Boston. 

Rsv^ 8im, 

WHEN I was a boy^ I met with a book^ entitled* 
"Essays to do Q9od,^ whieh, I think* was written bf 
jour father. It had been so little regarded by a former 
possessor, that several leaves of it were t«rn out; bul 
the remainder gave me such a turn^ for thinJ^in^;, ma tA 
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p$:ft «D inffuence on mj couduct throa^h life^ for I . 
liaTe always set a greater value on the character of a 
doer of good than any other kind of reputation; and if 
i have been^ as you seem to thinks a useful eitizeu^ the 
)>ublic owes the advantage of it to that book. 

The last time Isawyoui^ father was \n theliegin- 
niius of 17^9 when I visited him after «iy first trip 
to Pennsylvania. He received me in bis Kbrary; and 
on my takiitg leave, showed me a shorter wajout of 
the house, through a narrow passage, which was 
«rosaed by a beam oyer head. ^ e -were still talking, 
as I withdrew; he aecompaoying me behind, and I 
turning partly towards him, when he said hastily. 
^*^oop! 9ioopl'^ I did n&t understand him, till 1 felt 
my head hit agMnat the beam, ite was a' man, who 
I never missed any occasion of giving instruction; and 
upon this he said to me, *^you are young andhaivethe 
world before you. Stoop, as yow go through^ and 
I you will miss many Jim^d Uiwmps^ This advice, thus 
beat into my head, has frequently been of use to me; 
and I often think of it, when I see pride n>ortifie4; 
and misfortune brought upon people, by carrying their 
heads- too high^ 

I long much to see again my native, place; and did 
hope to have been there in 1783; but could not obtain 
[my distmtssion from employment liere. And now 1 fear 
U shall never have timt happinesa. My best wishes^ 
however, attend iny dear country. It is now blessed 
with an excellent eonstituon. May H last-far everi 
r This powerful monarchy coMinues its fdendship 
for the United States. It fs a friendship of tlie utmost 
importance to our security; and should be carefully 
.cultivated.- Britain has not yet digested the loss of its 
-dominion over us; and hasstiUrat times,8omeiatter- 
f ing hopes of recovering it. Accidents may increase 
those hopes, and encourage dangerous attempte. A 
breach betw^^en us andJPrauce would iufaliibly bring 
the English again upon out backs: an^^yet, we have 
some wild beasts ^mong our countrymen, w i© are en- 
deavouring to weaken that eon nexion. 

Let us preserve out reputation, by performing our 
engagements^ our «i*dit, by fulfilling our jcoutcact^ 

14* 
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itnd our friends, bj gratitude and kindness: for wer 
know not how soon we may again have occasion for a!! 
of them. 

With great and sincere esteem^ 
I have the hoaour to be. 
Reverend sir. 

Your most obedient and ' 
Most humble servant/ 
IL FRANKLINS. 
Fas»y,JJ% 1«, 1784. 



The mtty little essay that followfl« will shew how : 
^rery cloaeljr Dr, Fraiiklin observed^ ever j thing around i 
btin, and what gross errors in educaltion yet remain to 
he corrected. 

THE HUMOUROtrS PETITION. 

1 ADDRESS myself to all the friend»of youth^aod con- 
jdre them to^ direct their compassionate regard to tny 
unhappy fate, in order to remove the prejudicesof which. 
I am the victim. There are twin sisters of 9S9 and the 
two eyes of man do net mere resemble^ nor arecapable^ 
of bein§ upon better terms with eaeh othert-than my 
sister and myself, w«re it not for the partiality of our ^ 
parents, who make the most injurious distinctions be* 
t ween us* From my infancy I have been led to consi- 
der my sister as being of a more elevated rank.> I was 
suffered to grow up without^the least instruction, while 
nothins was spared in her educa^on. Shehad masiters 
to teach h«r'writing,^.drawing, music^ and other accom- 
plishments, but if, 6y chance, I touched a pencil, a pen, 
or a needle,^! was bitterly rebuked; and more than once 
I have been beaten for oeing awkward.and wanting a 
graceful manper. It is true,.my sifter associated me 
with her upon some occasions; but she always made a 
point of taking the lead,.ealling upourme only from ne- 
cessity, or to figure by her side.! 

But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are insti- 
gated merely by vanity— no, my uneasiness is occas. on- 
ed by an object much more serious. U is the practice ift 
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•ar family) thaC the whole busineBs of providine for its 
inbsistence falls upon my sister and myself, li any in* 
dlispositioR should attack my sisteri-^nd I mention it 
in confidence, upon this occasion, that she is subject to 
the gout, the rheumatism, and cramp, without making 
mention of other accidents—what would be the fate oi 
our poor family? Must not the regret of our parents be 
excessive, at having placed so great a distance between 
sisters who are so perfectly equal? Alas! we must 
perish from distress: for it would not be in my power 
even to scrawl a suppliant petition for relief, having 
been obliged to emplov the hand of another in trariscn- 
bifig the request which I have now the honour to prefer 
to vou.' 

Condescend, sirs» to make ray parents sensible of the 
injustice of an ejeclmive tenderness^ and of the necessity 
ot ilistribttting t)>eir care and affection among all their 
children equally. 

I am, with profound respect, 
Sirs> vour obedient servant, 

THE LEFT HANR. 



The following iisavs strikingly illustrate the admira^ 
b!e wisdom and philanthropy of Div Franklin, and, if 
read 2»-acetca%, would, no doubt, greatly lessen the^ 
number both of phtsigians and patients. 

thfi art of procuring pleasant 
i>r£ams^ 

AS. a great part of our life is spent in sleep,'durinjp 
which we have sometimes pleasirig,^aii11 sometimes pain* 
ful dreams, it becomes oi sonte consequence t6 obtain 
the one kind., and avoid the other, for whether real or 
imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure. If 
we can sleep without dri^aming, it is well that painful 
dreams are avoided^ If, while we sleep, we can have 
pleasing dreamg,it is so much clear gain to the pleasure 
of life. 

To this end, it is, in the first place, necessary to be 
(!lLreful in preserving heaHb— tor^ in sickness^ the imt^ 

J 
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frination U disturbed; and disagreeftble, iometimester' 
rible ideas are apt to prea«nt themselves. But for 
health our main dependance is on xxERoiax and teh- 
PBRANCK. These render the appetite aharp« the diges** 
tion easj, the bodj lightsome, and the temper cheerful^ 
ifvith sweet sleep and pleasant dreams. While indolence 
and full feeding never fail to bring on loaded stomachs, 
with night mares and horrors*->we fall from precipices-^ 
are stung by serpents— assaulted bj wild beasts-^ipur* 
derers— ^evils-~with all the black train of unimagina- 
ble danger and wo* Temperance, then, js all-import 
tantto sweet sleep and pleasant dreaaiing. But a main 
point of temperance is to shun hearty suppers, which are 
indeed, not safe, even when dinner has been missed; 
wiiat then must be the consequence of hearty suppers 
after full dinners? why only restless nig' > is and fright- 
ful dreams; and sometimes a s^oke of the apopleofyf^ 
after which they sleep till doomsday. The newspapers 
often relate instances of persoas, who« after eating 
hearty suppers, are found dead in their beds next morn- 
ing. . 

Another grand mean of preserving health, is to ad- 
mit a constant supply of foesb air into your chamber. 
A more sa4 nnstake was never cenmitted than that of 
sleeping in tight rooms, and beds c(osely curtained. 
This las arisen from the dread of night air. But, after 
all the clamour and abuse that have been heaped on 
night atr,it is very certainthat no outward air, that may 
come in, is half so unwholesome as the air often breath- 
ed of a close chamber. As boiling water does tu)t grow 
hotter by longer boilings if the particles that receive 
greater heat can escape; so living bodies^ do not putrify^ 
if the particles, as fast as they become putrid, «ao be 
thrown offl Natore expels them by the pores of the skin 
and lungs, and in a free open air, they are carried off; 
but, in a close room, we receive theni, again and again^ 
th()Ugh they become more afid more corrupt« A num- 
ber of persons crowded into a small room, thus spoil 
the air in a few minutes, and even render it mortal, as 
in the black hole at Caleutta.* A single person is said 

• 1*1 India, vbere out of l*>poo» ttritiah. prisoners that op in a 
ssnoali sataU room^ 120 o£ Uiem^ri^tiedia one nigliu 
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to spoil a gallon 4>f air per minute, and therefore re- 

3uire8 a longer time to spoil a chamber full; but it. is 
one* however, in proportion, and many putrid disor* 
ders hence have their origin. It is recorded of Methu- 
«a)em, who, being the tongest liver, mav be sup|ft>sed to 
have best preserved his health, that he slept always in 
the open air; for when he had lived five hundred years, 
an angel said to hhn, ^Uirise^ Methusalem, and huHd thee 
nn hou$e, for thmt shak live yet five hundred yeart 
longer.^ But Methusalem answered and said, '*If I 
4Em to live but five hundred yeare longer » it is not worth 
while to build me un house-^1 witt deep in the air^ as I 
have been ueed to cfo.*' Physicians, after having for agea 
contended that the sick should not be indulged with 
Iresh air, hav^ at length discovered that it may do them 
good* It Is tfierefore to be Hoped that it is not hurtful 
to those who are. in health, and that we may be then 
cured of the aerophMa that at present distresses weak 
minds, and makes then choose to be stifled and poison* 
ed, rather than lea'v€ <ipeii the windows of a bed eham- 
ber» or put down the glass of a coaclr. 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable mat« 
ier,* will not receive more; and that matter must re* 
main in om* bodies, and occasion diseases; but it gives 
some previous notice of its being about to be hurtful, 
by producing certain uneasinesses which are difficult to 
describe, and few that feel know the cause. But we 
may recollect, .that somettmes,.on waking in the night, 
we havje, if warmly covered, found it difficult to get 
asleep again. We turn often withl^tut finding repose in 
any position. ThiB fidgetineeSf to use a vulvar expres- 
sion for th« want of a better, is occasioned wholly by 
an uneasiness in the akin, owing to the retention of the 
perspirable matter, the bed clothes having received their 
quantity, and^ being saturated^ refusing to take any 
more. 

When you are awakenod by this uneasiness, and 
find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat 

* Whftt physicians call tbe perspirable matter, is that vapour 
vhich passes off from our bodies, from the lungs and through the 
-pores of the ikia. The quantiky of thii it aaid to be fiTe-eighths of 
miM we eut. 
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op and turn your pillow, shake the bed clothed well^ 
wiUi at least twenty shakes^ then throw the bed open 9 
and leave it to coot; m the meaowhile, continuing un- 
drest, walk a^ioatyour chamber, till your skin has ha4 
time to discharge* its load, which It will do sooner as 
the air may be drier and colder. 'When you begtn to 
foel the cool air unpleasant, then return to your bed^ 
ftnd you will soon fall asleep, and your sleep ivill be 
•wt'et and pleasant. All the scenes presented by your 
fancy, will be of the pleasing kinci. I am often as 
agreeably entertained with them, as by the scenery of 
an opera. If you happen t4 be too indolent to get out 
of bed, you nuiy instead of it, lift up your bed clothes 
so as to draw in a good deal of fresh air, and, by letting 
Ihem fall» force it nut again. This, repeated twenty 
tiir.es, will8o.clear them of the perspirable matter .they 
have imbibed, as to permit your sleeping well for some 
time afterwardst But this latter method is not eqaal 
to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can aflbrd to 
have two beds, wiirfind great luxur;^ in rising, when 
they wake in a hot bed, and goiog into the cool one. 
Such shifting of beds, wopid be of great service to 
persons ill in a fever: as it refreshes and frequentSj 
procures sleep. A very larse bed, that will admit a 
removal so distant from the first situation as to be coot 
and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

These are the rules of the art. But though thej 
will generally prove effectual in |u*oduciog the end in- 
tended, there is a case in which the most punctual ob» 
servance of them will be totally fruitless. This case 
is, when the person who desires to have pleasant dreams 
has not taken care to preserve, what is necessary above 
all things~A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 



ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 

THE exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy 
and agreeable in the world. After having swam an 
hour or two in the evening, one sleeps coolly the whole 
nighta even during the most ardent heat of summsc. 
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Perhaps the pores being cteansed, the insensible perspi- 
ration increases, and occasions this coolness. It is cer- 
tain that much swimming is the means of stopping a 
diarthcea and even of producing a con ttation. With 
respect to those who do not know how to s^im, or who 
are affected with a diarrhoea at the season which does 
. not permit them to use that exercise, a warm bath, by ' 
cleansing and purifying th skin, i*» found very salutary^ 
4a)d often effects a radical cure. I »peak from ray own 
expeiieoce^ frequently repeated, and that ol others, to 
wiM)m I have recommetided this. 

You will not be di^p^ased if I conclude these hasty 
remarks by informifig you, that as the ordinary method 
of swimming is reduced to the act of rowing with tiie 
arms and legs, and is consequentijr a lat><»rious and 
Estiguing operation, when the space of .water t^ be 
crossed is considerable; there is a method in which a 
swtntmer may pass a great distance with much faeiiity, 
by means of a sail. 1 his discovery I fortunately made 
by accident, and in the following manner. 

When 1 was a boy, 1 amused mystlf one day with fly- 
ing a paper kite; and approaching the bank of a pond, 
wbich was near a mile broad,l tied the btnngto a stake, 
and the kite ascended to a very cous'tderab e height, 
above the pood, while 1 was swimming. In a little time, 
being desirous of amusing myself with my kite, and en- 
joying at the «ame time the pleasure of swimming, I re- 
turned, and loosing from the stake the string, with the 
little stick fastened to it, went a;^aH> into the water, 
where I fpund, that, lying on my back, and holding the 
stick in my hands, I was drawn along the surface ol the 
water in a very agreeable ii>anner Having then engaged 
another boy to carry my clothes round the pond to the 
other side, I began to cross the pond with mv kite, 
which carried me quite over without the least (atigue^ 
and with the greatest pleasure imaginable. I was only 
obliged occasifmatly tohalt a liit e in my cour!^e,and re-* 
sist its progress, inrhen it appeared ti»at,by following too 
quick, 1 lowered tlie kite too much, by doi^ng which oc- 
casional ly I made it ris^ again. I have never since that 
time practised this singular mode of swimming, though 
I think it not impo««sible to cross, in this manner, from 
Dover to Calais. The packet boat, however, is still pre- 
ferable. 
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NEW MODE OF BATHIN€^. 

THE colli tMith has loog been ia vogue as a tonic, but 
the shock of the cold water has always appeai^eci to aitf, 
generally speaking as too vioientraiod I have found it 
much more agreeable to my constitution to bathe in an- 
other element, 1 mean cold air. With this view, I rise . 
early erery mornitig and sit in my chamber^ without aoj 
clothes whatever, half an hour or an hour, according to 
the season, either reading or writing. This practice i» 
not the least painful, but, on the contrary^ agreeablei 
and it I return to bed at terwards, before I dress myself,. 
as sometimes ha, pens, I make a supplement to ray nighfft ^ 
rest of one or two hours of the most pleasing sleep that 
can be imagined. 1 find no ill consequences whatever 
rtsuiting rrom it, and that at least I do not injure my 
heaitii, tf it does not, m fact, contribute much to its pre» 
servatiuu. i shall therefore, call it for the ftfture fk ionic 
air baUi, 



The common saying, ^^Utzif people take the most 
pains^*"^ was never more clearly exemplified than in the 
following squib. 

STRENUOUS IDLENESS. 

PASSING the Schuylkill, one day,. he saw a man sit-^ 
ting on the bridge very earnestly looking on the cork 
of his fishing line. ^^What luck? What Zncfc?* cried ^ 
the Doctor. *'(^ nom! none!^ ahswer d our fishing 
haw k; ^^none yet$ I have not been here over tr couple of 
hours or so. The Doctor pushed oh. Near sun 
down he returned. The man was still sitting and star* 
ing at his cork lik^ a spaniel at a dead set. ^^Well/* 
said the doctor, **^i hope you have had a fine haul* among 
the fish.'' «<Not a single oney'^replitd the man. ^^/Wl 
a single onel** quoth the doctor, amazed.. ^No, not one^ 
8ir,"aM8were<l the fisher, **not onej but I*ve had a most 
glorious nibble!^ 
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The following hi a fine Mot to gocli «8 have learired 
useful trades, hut have not learned what ra infinitely 
more vatuabte, I mean that divine philanthropy whicn 
alone caa make tiietr trades their delight, and thus 
atrew life over with roses. 

THE SILVER HOOK. 

DOCTOR FRANKLIN observing one day a hearty 
TOUfig fellow^ whom he knew to be an extraordinary 
olacksmith, sitting on the wharf, bobbing lor little 
mud cats and eelsy he called to him, *<Ah Tom, what a 
pity 'tis you donH fish with a stiver hook.** « The young 
man replied, ^<he was not able to fish with a silver 
hook*** Some days after iHh^ the doctor passing that 
way, saw Tom out at the end of the wharf again, with 
his Jong pole bending over the flood. <* What, Tom," 
/cried the doctor, ^^bave you not got the silver hook 

^Hiod bless you« doctor,*' cried the blacksmith, <Tm 
hardly able to fish with an iron hook.*' 

♦•Pohl poh!** replied the doctor, "jjo home to your 
anvili and vou*ll make silver enough in one day to buy 
more and better fish than you would catch here in a 
month." 



But few have it so much in their power to do good 

rt)r evil as the Printers. I know they all glor^ in Dr. 

Franklin as aF4THER, and are wont to name his name 

with veneration; happy would it be for this country if 

they would read the following with hnittUiofu 

. TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 

SOON after his establishment in Philadelphia, Frank* 
tin was (iffered a piece for publication in his newspa* 

Gr. fieing very busy, he begged (he gentleman would 
ive it for consideration. The next day the author 
called and asked bis opinion of it« ^'Wtiy, sir," replied 
Franklin, <*I am sorry to say that I think it highly 
scurrilous and defamatory, but being at a loss on ac- 
count of my poverty whether to reject it^ir not, I 

15 ^ 
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thought I would put it to this issue— at night» v^hen 
mv workVas done, i bought a two-pennj loaf, on whictt 
with a mag of cold water I supped heartily, and then 
wrapping mjself in mjr great coat, slept very sound) j^ 
on the floor tilt mornings when another loaf and a mag' 
of water afibrded me a pleasant breakfast. Now, sir, 
sitice 1 can live very comfortably in this manner, why 
should I prostitute my press to personal hatred or party 
passion, ror a more luxurious living?" 

One cannot read this anecdote of our American sage 
without thinking of Socrates' reply to King Archilaug, 
who had pressed him to give up preaciling in the dirtj 
streets of Athens, and come and live with him in his 
splendid courts— *'J!fe(f/, td/^^^ S^^^ vtajesty, is a half 
penny a feck at Athmst and watw I can get for no* 
thing." 



The letter ensuinc was from Dr» Franklin to a friend 
of his, who having displeased some of his relatives hj 
marrying very early, wrote to him for his opinion on that , 
subject. Young bachelors would do well to read it once 
a month. 

ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Deau Jack, 

FROM the marriages that have fallen under my ob- i 
servation, I am rather inclined to think ihtit early ones 
stand the best chance for happiness. The temper and 
habits of the young are not yet become 8o stiff and ud- 
conipljing, as when more advanced in life^ thej form 
more easily to each other, and hence many occasions of 
disgust are removed. And if youth has less of that pra- 
deuce which is necessary to manage a family^the pa- 
rents and elder friends of young married persons art 
generally at hand to affora their advice, which amply 
supplies that defect. By early marriage youth is soon- 
er formed to regular and useful life; and possibly some 
of those accidents or connexions thatmj^ht hav« injured 
the constitution, or reputation, or both, are thereby liap- 
pi ly prupnted. Particu lar circumstances of particu lar 
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prsoosy may sometimes make it prudent to delay enter- 
ing into that state; but in general when nature has ren- 
ikred our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in nature^ 
favor, that she has not judj^ed amiss in making us desire 
It Late marriages are often attended too, with this in- 
convenience^ that there is not the same chance that the 
parents shall live to see their offl^pring educate^* 
^Late children,^* says the Spanish proverb, *^are early 
orphans.^^ A melancholy renection to those whose case 
it may be!- With us in America, marriages are general- 
ly in the morning of life; our children are educated and 
settled in the world by noon; and* thus^ our business 
done, we have an evening of cheerful leisure to our- 
selve^s. 

By these early marriages we are blessed with more 
children; and from the mode among us, founded in na- 
ture, of every mother sucking her own child, more of 
them are raised. Thence thff swift progress of popula- 
tion among us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I am 
glad you are married, and congratulate you moat cordi- 
ally upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a 
useful citizen; and you have escaped the unnatural state 
of celibacy for life — the fate of many who never intend- 
ed it, but who having too lon^ po3tpone<l the change of 
their condition, find, at length that it is too late to think 
of it, and so live all their lives in a situation that greatly 
lessens a raan*s value. An odd volume of a set ofbookA 
bears not the value of its proportion to the set: what 
think you of the halfo(& pair of scissors? it can't well 
cat any thing; it may possibly serve to scrape a 
trencher. 

Pray make my best wishes acceptable to your bride, 
lam old and heavv, or I should ere this have presented 
them in person. 1 shall make but small use of the old 
man's privilege, that of giving advice to younger friends^ 
Treat your wife always witii respect; it wiil procure re- 
spect to you, not only from her, but from all that observe 
it.- Never use a sH^^htin'^ expression to her even in 
jest} for slights in jest^ after frequent bandy ings, arc 
apt to end in angry earnest. Be studious in your pr^b 
fession, and you will bo learned. Be industrious ancr 
frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and temperate 
and you will be healthy. Be virtuous, and yonwrU be 
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Ikappy* Al l#Mt, yov will, bjr such coiidii€t» stand' th« 
best chance for iiiNrfi eoDsaqoences. I pray God to bksfti 
you boihf 

Tour affeettooate friend, 

B. FRANKLIN, i 



As next to a Good Wive, thers is bul *<oii« tbivo*^ ^ 
to be eoiDpared to ti hundsome fartwnei we advise our' 
Toung; countrymen to read the foi lowing. It needs bol^ 
be read to be valoed^and it can hardly be read and va- 
lued enough by all who know the value of Indjepek* 

DSNOE. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADfiSMAN. 

REMEMBER that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day. by his labour, and goes abroad, or 
sits idle one half of that day, though he spends but sixr 
pence during his diversion or idleness, ought not to 
reckon that the only expense; he has really spent^or 
rather thrown away Sve shillings besides.. 

Remember that crfdU is money* . If a man let his 
money lie in my har»ds, after it is due, he gives me the 
interest, or so much as I can make of it» during that 
thue. This amounts to a considerable sum where a 
man has good and large credit, and makes, good use 
of it. 

Remember that money is of a very breeding prolific 
nature. Money begets money; and its oSsprnig can 
beget more: and so on. Five shillings turned is six. 
Turned again it is seven and three pence; and so on, 
till it becomes hundreds and thousands of pounds. The 
more there is of it, the more it produces, every turn- 
ing; so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He, 
who kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring, to 
the thousandth generation. He, who murders a crown, 
destroys all that it might have produced; even seores 
of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a 
day. For this little sum, which maybe daily wasted 
either in time or expense^ unperceived^ a man of cre*^ 
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<T it may, on his own security, h$ve the constant pos- 
session ai^d use of In hundred pounds. So mucK^ in 
stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, produces 
great advantages. 

Remember this saying, ^Hhe good paymaster is lord 
of another man's purse.*' He, who is known to pay 
punctually and exactly to the time he promises, rakj% 
at any time, and on any occasion, raise M the money 
his friends can spare. This is sometimes of great use. 
After industry aiKl frugality, nothing contributes more 
to the raising of a young man in the world, than punc- 
tuality aad justice in a)( his dealings. Therefore ne- 
ver keep borrowed money, an hour b^^yond the time 
yoti prbmtsed, lest ^f disappointment shut up your 
friend's purse for ever.^ 

The most trifling actions, that effect a man's credit, 
are to be, regarded. The sound of your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a cre- 
ditor, makes him easy six months longer; but if he see 
you at a billiard table, or hears your voice at a tavern, 
when you should be at work, he sends for his money 
the next day; and demands it before he can receive it 
. iu a lump. 

It shews, besides, that you are mindful of what you 
.owe. It makes you appear a careful, as well as an ho- 
nest man; and that still increases your credit. ; 

9ew^re of thinking all your own, that you possess; 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people, who have credit, fall into. 

To prevent this, keep an exact account, for some timet 
both of your expensea and your income. If you take the 
pains at first to tiiention particulars, it will have this 
good eSkcU you will discover how wonderfully small 
trifting expenses mount up to large sums; and will sooa 
discern what might have been, and may for the future 
be saved, without occasioning any ^reatinbonvenieuce. 

Again: he, who sells upon credit, asks a price, for 
what he sells, equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his money, for the time he is to be kept out of it. 
Therefore, he, who buys upoi credit, pays interest for 
what he uuys; and he, who pays ready money, might let 
that money out to use. So tiat, he, w^*o posse ssea^ any 
thing he has bought, pays interest for the use of it. 
15» 
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Tet» in buymg goods, it is best to pay ready money; 
beoiiuse, he, wbl» sells upon credit, expects to lose five 
per cent, by bad debts. Therefore be charges, on all he 
sells upon credit, an advance that shall make up that 
deficiency. 

Those who paj for what they buy upon credit, pay 
thilii- share of this advance. 

He who pays ready money, escapes, or may escape 
that charge. 

*A pennif sav^d U iwe pence dear, 
A pin a dmy^ a groat a year. 

In short the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain 
as the way to market It depends chiefly on two words. 
Industry &nd frugality. Waste nei ther time nor meney^ 
but make the best use of both. Without flidustry aiwl 
frugality, nothing will do; biit with them ^ery thing. 
He, who gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets, 
necessary expenses excepted, will certainly become 
rich; if that 'being, who governs the worlds to whom 
all should look for a blessing on their honest endea- 
vours; doth no^, in his wise providence, otherwise de- 
terminer 

AN OLD TRADESMAN. 



jEvery reader must be diverted with the following. 
IDLE CURIOSITY CURED. 

Ol^his first trip, by land, to see his father In Boston, 
he was worried almost to death by the abominable in- 
quisitiveness of the New-England tavern keepers. 

Neither man nor beast could travel among them in 
^mfort. No matter how wet or weary, how hungry or 
thirsty, the poor traveller mightbe, he was not to expect 
ap atom of refreshment from these silly publicans until 
Iheir most pestiferious curiosity was first gratified. 
And then Job himself could not stand such questions as . 
they would goad him with, such, as. where he catnefrom 
•— fiwrf whtre he might be a gaing^-^nd what religion he 
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m^ht be of^^nd if hti^ was a married man — ^and so on. 
After having been prodigiously teazed in this way for 
several days, until at last the bare right of a public house 
almost threw him into an ague, he determined to try the 
folJowtng remedy at the very next tavern. Soon as be 
aliehted from his horse he desired the tavern keeper ia 
collect his whole family, wife/ children and servants, 
every soul of them; for that he had something vastly 
important to communicate. All being assembled and 
wondering what he had to say, he thus addressed them. 
"^My name is Benjamin Franklin. I am a printer by 
trade. I live, when at home, in Philadelphia. In Bos- 
ton I have a father, a good old man who taught me, 
when. I was a little boy, to read my book and say my 
prayers. I have, ever since, thought it my duty to visit 
and pay my respects to such a father; and I am on that 
errand to Boston now. This is all that I can at present 
recollect of myself_that I think worth tdilingyou. But 
if yoi^ can think of any thing else tliatyou wish to know 
about me I beg you to out with it at once, that Phiay 
answer, and so give you opportunity to get meawiething 
to eat; for 1 long to be on my journey that I may re- 
turn as soon as possible to my family and busiiiess, 
where Lmost of all deight to be.'' 

Forty thousa-^ds sermons against Iole Cvrigsitt 
could hardly have driven it so effectually out of New- 
England as did this little squib of ridicule. 

The followinc; jeu d'esprit is peculiarly in character 
with Dr. Franklin. It proves that his wit and his be- 
nevolence were equal to every emergence, and that if he 
carried the Old-Testament language in his head» he car- 
X ried the New-Testament spirit in his heart. 

WIT AND PERSECUTION. 

THE conversation turning, one day, on perseeutioni a 
doctor of divinity, distinguished for his wit, but, unfor- 
tunately, a little too much infected w^h that acrimony 
which is caught by reading books of religious controver- 
sy, took the part of persecution and contended that it 
was sometimes right to employ it. Franklio, said he 
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couW not think of anv case wherein persecution was 
(ubninittble arnons rational creatdres. It might be very 
excusable in error to persecute^ whose nature it was to 
see thinsrs wron^^ and to get angrj; but that for such 
a ^^divimJty.as truth/' to persecute, was, in his opinioD| 
a sin accaiiist the Holy Ghosts nether to be forgiven. 
After using, in his facetiotis manner, a variety of argu- 
ments honourable to wit and philanthrophj, and the cler- 
gyman still remaining unconvinced, FrankUn called 
out to him with an air of great surprise, *'whj, my dear 
sir, T am astonished that you plead thus for persecution 
when it is so diametrically opposite to your Bible.^* 

The clergyman replied, that he did not know what 
doctor Franklin meant. He thought, he said, he knew 
something of his BibU^ but he did not recollect any 
chapter in point/ 

*'JV*o, str/" answered Franklin, still with the look and 
voice of surprise, **not that memorable chaftter concern' » 
ine Mraham and the poor man! Fray sir, favqur us 
witftyour Bible a minute or too.^^ 

'*>\ith all my heart replied the clergyman, <<I should 
like to see that memorable chapterJ^^ 

The company manifested a solicitude for the issue of 
the pending cohtroversy— the family B'fble was brought 
and laid on the table by the side of doctor Franklin. 
«*Well, reverend sir,** sa>d he, looking at the preacher^ 
as he took up the Bible, ^^lihall I read tiiis chapter?" 

"Certainly,? replfed the divine, setthng himself in his 
chair to listen — the eyes of all were fixed on Frankliii, 
when opening the Bible and turning back the leaves as 
to find the place, he thus audibly began: 

The twenty-seventh chapter of the first book of Moses, 
commonlv called the4>ook of Genesis. 

1. And it came to pass, after these things, that Abra- 
ham sat in th« door of his tent, about the going down of 
the sun. 

2. And behold a man, bowed with age, coming from | 
the way of the wildeniess, leaning on a staff. '] 

3. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto 
hiin, turn in, I pl-ay thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry, 
all r.ight, and thou sbait arise early in the moruins and 
go on Uiy way. ^ 
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4. But the man said, nay, for I will ^kte tmder this 

<i. And Abraham pressed him ereatlj; so he turned, 
and they went into the tent; *and Abraham hak^d un* 
kayenea bread, and the; did eat. 

6« And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
Gody he said unto him, wherefore dost thou not worship 
the m«ftst high God, Creator of heayen and earth. 

7* Apd tKe man answered apd said^I do not worship 
thy God, neither do I call npon his name; for I haye 
made to myself a God, which abideth always in mine . 
house, and fMroyideth me all things* < 

8, And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, 
and he arose afid fell upon him^ aiid droye him forth 
with blows into the wilderness. 

d. And at midnight God called on to Abraham, saying 
Abraham, where is the stranger? 

10. And Abraham acswer^ and said, Lord, he would 
not worship thee, neither would he cal| upon thy name, t 
fterefore haye I driyen htm out from before my face in- 
to the wilderness. 

11. And God said, haye I bora^ with him these hun- 
>dred and ninety and eight years,and nourished him and 

dothedi him, notwithstanding his rebellion atrainst me; 
and eouldest not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear 
with him one night? 

1^ And Abraham said, let not tho anger of my Lord 
vas hot against his servant; lo^ I have sinned: forgiye 
»e>I pray thee. 

IS. And he arose, and went forth into the wilder^iess^ 
^ and sought diltgeDtly for the man and found 1riti|: 

14. And returneU with him to his tentj andl when ha 
had entreated him kindly^ he sent him away in the 
morning with gifts. 

15. And God spake again unto Abraham, saying, for 
this thy sin, shall thy seed be afflicted four hundred 
years in a strange land: 

16. But for thy repentance, will I deliyer them; and 
they shall come forth with power, and with gladness of 
heart, and with much substance. 
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That witty but splenetic old bachelor, Dean Swt^ 
used to say, (hat<<there was noilii|iute whiph a man of 
. a tolerably good head and heart might not easily avoid 
(ailing intoy or honourably eet out of; and therefore as 
none but fools and rascals (ought duels, the sooner such 
beasts cut each other's throats, the better for the coni- 
manitr-'' This, no doubt, is very true, but still it is too 
much like striking wiUi a war club, or tomahawk^ to be 
allowed among chrisytians. The following impromptu 
on duelling by Dr. Franklin, claims a far higher admira* 
lion. It is an arrow pointed with the diamond of wit^ 
dipt in the oil of kindness, that wounds but to heal^. 

THE FOLLY OF DUELLING. 

TM[S most pusillanimous practice was one day made 
the theme of conversation in a large party in London, 
where Doctor Franklin dined. The philosophers and 
divines of the company joined unanimously to execrate 
it; and so many sensible and severe things were said 
against it, that every body seemed willing to give it up 
to its father^ the devil, except a young officer, whose ugly 
distortions showed plainly enough that he did not at ail 
relish their strictures. Soon as they were done, he call- 
ed aloud, ''well, gentleman, you may preach as much as 
you please against duelling, but I'll never pocket an 
insult for all that No, if any man affront me Til call 
him to an account, if'I lose my life forjt."i 
, The philosopiierg and divines looked at each other itt. 
silence like fools who had shot their last bolt • 

Here Franklin took up the cudgels; and looking at 
the young officer with a smile, said, '* This, sir, puts mei 
in mind of an affair that lately happened in a PhiladeU 
phia coffee house.'* * 

The young fellow, rather pertly, said he should like 
to hear what had lately happenedin a Philadelphia cof- 
fee house. 

'* Why, sir,'* continued the doctor, "two gentlemen 
were sitting together in the coffee-house, when one said 
to the other, for heaven's sake, sir, sit further oft; and 
don't poison me; you smell as bad as a pole-cat.'' 

«Sir,'' retorted the other, what do vou mean? Draw, 
and defend yourself." 
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•*0, sir,** quoth the first, "Ml beat yon in a moment, 
if jou insist on it; but let's see first how that's to mend 
the matter. If you kill me, I shall smell as bad as a pole 
cat too. And if I kiif jou, you will only $mell t$n timet 
tvorse**^ 

la shorty/hat diVine motto^ 

**Homo 8am» nil hnmiuii « me.ftUeiram puto.'* 

in English thus, 

* A man I'afn^ in man I take a part^ 

And^oodof man is ever Tiext my heart. 

has seldom been more justly applied than to Dr. Frank- 
lin* He seems to hav«? been all eyeball ear, all touch 
to every thing that affected human happiness. Did 
he, even at the early age of twenty-five, forpi an ac- 
quaintance with young persons fond of reading, but 
finable to purchase booKsr Instantly he ^ug^ested the 
plan for obviating that creat, great misfortune, by found- 
ing a Public Library; whereby/at a »mall expense in 
hand, and a much smalfer paid annually, a subscriber 
might have his choice of books, on all subjects, whe- 
ther of pleasure or profit. This Library, which was 
commenced in 1731, by Franklin and only thirty -seven 
members, and no more than one hundred volumes, con* 
sisting of such little parcels of books as each subscriber 
possessed, is now, 1820, enlarged to six hundred mem* 
bers, and upwards of twenty tnoasand volumes. 

The great advantages arising from this library be- 
came so sensibly felt that others were soon founded; 
and they have now kindled up their salutary lights not 
only in several parts of the city, but in almost evei*y 
county i» the state. From the choicest Ixioks on Reli- 
gion, Morals^ History, Voyages, Travels, &c. thus 
brought home to their fire-sides and constantly lying on 
their mantle pieces* the citizens derive advantages in* 
calculable. Their idle hours, formerly so dangerous, 
were now innocently filled up; solitude was cheered 
with a succession of new ideas; compaby enlivened 
by witty conversation, and labour itself sweetened 
by the thought of a beloved book at night 
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Wifli their taste th«s exalted to hetUr pUamres. 
the joutb of all ctaasea a&veil Jrom the hrotaiizjng 
leDnaalities that dealroj Gharaeterlund health. Having 
their underataoding» enlightened, they were led to 

S eater virtHes and uaefolneM* And being thus taught . 
enjoy life» they felt the strongest ilifiiteementa to ' 
CH^rve it. Hence the aBtonishine; prosperity df Phi* j 
elphia in industry and morale, population and weafth* ' 
The mother Library now displays its twenty thou- 
sand ¥oiu»nes« in an elegant building, on the 6orner of 
Fifth and Chestnut. In a niche on the wait above the^ i 
dour is a fine marble likeness of Dr« Franldin at, full . 
len^th^ presented by William Btngham, ETsq. - #"^ 

A^uUfdia Franklin cateh a glimpse of those poor"* 

Susitlaiiimous creatures* who rather ^an live nobly in« 
ependent in the pure aired country* by cuUivating 
their own sweet vegetables, and raising fat ptHiltry, 
will run into the sickly towns to sell whiskey and 
apples in the summer, and take th^ir chaitce to starve 
and trveze in the winter? Did he, I say,^ catch a - 
glimpse oK these poor spiritless creatures with their 
chiWiren, shivering over small ffres kindled by a little 
'^ekarity woodP'* Inetantly his boi¥els of compassion 
were stired within him. Although he was no friend 
to such la^^y nlf made paupers^ nor to the miserable 
policy that winks at tlienip yet it was impossible for 
him to remain unconcerned at their sufferings. In a 
letter to one of his fric^nds, he says, **sii»ce we can get 
no more wood for the poor, we must try from that wood 
to |et more warmth for theio/' He set himself to ex* | 
antine tlie principles of the stoves generally in use* 
His genius, as usuat» discovered such room tor amend- 
ment, that he soon came out with a stove, which to this 
diyr, in honour of binif is called **the raAnKLiv stove," 
and whereip one cord of charity oak would afford as 
ipuch heat and comfort to those poor people, as two 
cords in the old way! 

Did he hear the sh nil midnight cry of FrRs! and 
mark the deep distress of the citizens^ as with tearful 
eyes they beheld the flames swallowing up their plea* 
sant habitations and furniture? Instantly he set him* 
self to call up all the energies of the public against this 
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^ire calamity, and to point them to the only adequate 
remedy. Mutual Cwswancb Coupavies. 

^Man^ said he, in mt calls to the citizeBS {hrough bit 
pepular newspaper, "^^Mdn separate from man, is but a 
leeble creature; and like the filament of flax before the 
thread is formed, he is without strength, becaifse with- 
out connexion. But UNION will make us strong, and 
\e:iiable us t9 dp aU things esamtial to our safety. 
The houses burnt ei^ry ytar are, compared with all the 
I houses iuf the city^ but few^ find were all the house-' 
\ keepers in the city , joined for mutual security ^ to pay a 
certain sum^ and were that sum put to interest, it would 
^Mt oUy cov^all the losses by jire, hut would actually 
^*lning in every year, clear profit on his money to each 
wbscriber*. 

Numbers of the citizens came into his scheme; and 
a large ^'Mutual Insurance Company^* was immediately 
formed. The great benefits, foretold to floW from it, 
being soon realized, several others were presentlj^ set 
on foot: and now (in 1820,) there are, in Philadelphia, 
no fewer than forty engines^ with eight thousand feet of 
ho$e, (strong leathern pipes,) to convey the water 
from the pumps or hydrants to I^q engines; whereby 
in less than two mhhites they are in full play, pouring 
their watery cataracts on the flames. Hence, while for 
lack of one Franklin, one intelligent and public spirit* 
ed philanthropist, many of our promising young towns 
are suddenly turned to ashes; and their hapless fami- 
lies, driven out naked into the weather; the favoured 
citizens of Philadelphia, guarded by forty engines, and 
hundreds of well trained young firemen, seldom 6utfe|: 
any thing beyond a momentary pang from this most 
alarming element! 
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CHAPTER XJXV, 

^To him who hath shail be given, and he shmU have 
abtmdanee.^' 

THE life of Dr. Franklin appears toliave been en* * 
contioued exemplification of this nw^t animating prom- 
ise, for acarc^l J bad he finished that noble work just 
mentioned, before he was called to another which ac- 
quired him » still higher reputation, I mean his wdnder- 
ful discoveries in electricity, and his application of 
them to the preservation of human life and property. 
The manner in which this honour was confe^ed <)n Dr* 
Franklin, is enough to -convince all honest minds, that 
there is a kind Providence over the ways of men; that 
often turos their '^seeming evils into real good " 

Among the many benefits which he derived from the 
dangerous scenes of London, where he was so severely 
tried, and where he so gloriously triumphed, was h« 
acquaintance with a Mr. Collinson^ of that city. This 
gentleman had a softi of uncommon seasibility to the 
charms of virtue. His first inte*rview with Franklin, 
was in Watts' printing ofiice. The sight of a youthful 
stianger, -not yet out of his teens, exhibiting such prac- 
tical lessons of virtue to the deluded youn^ poiiTfiR 
BRiNKEHS of London, filled him with admiration of hh 
character. - On getting acquainted with him, he was in 
pleasing doubt, wiiether most to e«teem his heart or ad- 
mire his head. 

When Franklin left England, the generous Collinsfi« 
accompanied him on board the ship, and at parting, the 
two friezids exchanged canes^ with promises of everlast- 
ing friendship And constant correspondence by letters. 
Soon as all London had become filled with the aforesaid 
rage for electricity, and electrical experiments, CoUin- 
son wrote the whole history of them to Franklin, with a 
compliment to his genius, and an earnest request that he 
would turn it to that subject; and accompanied all wi^- 
thc^ present of a small electrical instrument* Franklins 
curiosity was excited. He immediately set to work; 
and presently made discbveues that far exceeded all 
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fbat Collinson had promised' himself. He discovered 
the power of metalic potot? to draw <»f the electrical 
matter— 4ie discovered a positive and a negative state of 
electricity-— he explained oa electrical principles, the 
^enomena of the famoad Leyden vial — he explained 
the phenomdiia of the aurora borealis, and of thunder 
flints— -he showed the striking resemblance in many re- 
spects between electricity and lightning. 

1st. In giving light, 
. 2d. In colour of the light* 

Sd. In crooked direction, 

4th. In swiftness of motion. 

5th; Jh being conducted by metals, 

6th. Injsracking in exploding. 

7th. In Stibsisting in water or ice, 

8th. In rending the bodies it passeth througJt, 

9th. In killing animals. 

10th.. In melting metals.. 

11th. Firing inflammable substances* 

]^2tb. Emiting. a sulphurous smelt. 

-13th. In being attracted by iron points. 

** We do not, indeed^V says he, "know that this property 
is in lightnings but since efectricity and lightning agree 
in so many other particulars^ is it not probable thai they 
agree aUo in this^^' 
r He resolved at any rate to make the experiment. 
But foreseeing what a blessing it would be4o giaiAind, 
to disarm the lightnings of their power to harm, he. did 
not in the pitiful spirit of ordinary inventors, cautiously 
conceal the dawnings of a discovery that promised so 
much glory to his name. On the contrary, and with a 
philantnropy that throws eternal loveliness over his cha- 
racter, he published his ideas, inviting all the philoso- 
phers to make experiments on this important subject, 
and even pointed the waj^, i. e^ by insulated bars of iron 
raised to considerable heights in the air. 

Immediately, metallic bars, some of them forty feet 
high, were raised towards the heavens by sundry philo- 
sophers, both in France and England. But God, as if 
pleased with such disinterested virtue, determined to 
reserve to Franklin the honour of confirming the truth 
of his own great theory. His plan to accomplish this, 
was in that simplicity which characterizes all his inven* 
' tions» 
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To a common kite, made of silk rather than paper, 
because of the rain, he &zed a slender iron point. The 
string which he cho»e for his -kite was of silk, because of 
the fondness of lightning for silk; and for the same rea« 
son, at the lower end of the string he tied a kej. ^ ith 
this simple preparation, he went out on (he commons 
^ack of Philadelphia, as a thundergust was coming onf 
and raised his kite towards the clouds. The lightning 
soon found out his metallic rod, as it soared aloft on 
the wings of the kite, and greeted its polished point 
with a cordial kiss. With joy he beheld the loose nbr^ 
•f his string raised bj the fond salute of the celestial vi- 
sitant. 

lie hastened to clap his knuckle to the key, and be- 
hold, a smart spark! having rep/eated it a second, and a 
third time, he charged a phial with this strange visitor 
from the clouds, and found that it exploded gunpowder, 
set spirits of wine on fire, and performed in all respecta 
as the electrical fluid. 

It is not easy to express the pleasure which this cleav 
confirmation of his theory must have given to our be- 
nevolent philosopher, who had already counted up some 
of the great services which he shoula thereby render ta 
the world. 

He lost no tittie in communicating these discoveries 
to his friend Coilinson in London, by whom' they were 
read with unimaginable joy^. Coilinson instantly laid 
them before the Royal Society, riot doubting but they 
would be printed among their papers, with the saroeeu'^ 
thusiasm which he had felt. But to his great mortifica- 
tion they were utterly rejected. Upon this, Coilinson 
went in high dudgeon and printed tnero himself, whick 
was looked on as a very desperate kind of undertaking, 
especially as he chose for his bpok, a title that seemed 
to carry a death warrant on its face, viz. "New Expbbi- 

MEKTS ON EUSCTRICITY, MADE AT PHILADELPHIA, IN 

North America.'* Some ventured however to read 
the Experiments on Electricity made ih North 
America, though with pretty nearly such motives as 
usually lead people to see the learned pig, or to hear a 
w Oman preach. But the- scoffers were soon turned into 
admirers. Discoveries so new and astonishing, pre- 
sented in a manner so simple, strucl^ ewry reader with 
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admiration and pleasure. The book soon crossed the 
British channel, and was translated into most of the 
languagiK^s of Europe. A copy of it, thoush miserably 
translated, had tbe fortune to fall into the nands of the 
celebrated Buffbn, who immediately repeated the expe- 
riments and with the most complete success. Lewis 
XY« hearing of these curious exhibitions, expressed a wish 
to be a spectator of them. A CQurse of experiments was - 
made before him and his court, to their exceeding surprise 
and diversion, by Buffbn and De Lor. The history of 
l^lectrii^ity has not recorded those experiments. But it 
16 probable, that they were not of so comic a character 
as the following, wherewith Dr. Franklin would some* ^ 
times astonish and delight his Philadelphia friends, dnr- 
ing the intervals of his severer studies. 
I« In thie presence of a large party at his'house» he 

. took up a pistol which be had beforehand charged 
with inflammable air, well stopped with a cork, and pre- 
sented it to Miss Seaton, a celebrated belle in those 
days. She tgok it from the doctor, but could not help 
turping pale, as though some conjuration was a brewing. 
**DonH be afraid, wnSam,** said lie, **for I give you my . 
word that there is not m grain of powder in it; and 
now turn it against any gentleman in the room that you 
are angry with.** With a sudden biaA, she turned it 
towards a gentfeman whom she soon after married. In 
the same instant, the doctor drew a charged rod near 
the mouth of the pistol, the electric spark jushed in, and 

. set fire to the inflammable airf off went the pistol; out 
fiew. the cork, and striking her lover a smart shock in 
the face, fell down on the floor, to the exceeding terror 
at first, but afterwards, to the equal diversion of tlie 
young lady and tl^ whole company* This he called 

THE MAGIC PISTOL. 

II. At another time^ in a large party at his house^ all 
eager, as usual, to see some of his ei^kctricai^oubliosi* 
TIES, he took from the drawer a number of little d<^s, 
made of the pith of elder, with straw for feet and tails» 
and set them on the table. All eyes were fixed on him^. 
'*ff^ell Miss Eliza** said he, addressing the elegant Miss 
E. Sitgreaves, **can you set these ItttU dogs adancingP* 
. JV*o indeed^ I can*t^ replied she. "Well,^^ replied he, * 
Hf I had such a pair of eyes as you havefl4hink X 
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eould do m* She blushej. ^'However^iet us see^^conti^ 
iiiied he, "if we canH do something J^ He then took alarge 
tumbler from the table* which he had previously charg- 
ed with the electric fluid, and clapped the tumbler over 
the dogs; whereupon they instantly fell to skipping and 
jumping up the sides of the tumblers as if they were half 
mad tog^t out of it. This he called ^^he danciztg 

BOGS.** 

^ IIL During something like ai tevWf at his house one 
night, a couple of ladies who had been. at London add 
Paris, were speaking in rapturous terms of the splea-* 
donrs of those royal courts* and of th^ diamond starts 
which they had seen, o;Httdring with more than solar 
lustre on. the breasts of tha pnnce of Wales and the 
Dauphin* At length one of the fair orators, as if 
wrought up jto a perfect adoration of the wondrous 
stars which she bad been so elegantly depicting, turned 
to the doctor, and smai'tly aslced him if he would not 
like mightily to have such a star, *'2b be sure, madam^ 
replied he with his. usual gallantry, *^and suppose we 
order one!?* She locked surprtsed* *^Boy, continued 
he^ ^*hr%ng me dotvn one of, mu eleetpLcalJars and put it 
on the sideboard.'* While the servant was gone, the 
doctor took a plate of tin, and cuttir^ it into a dozen 
angles like a star, poised it on a wire projecting from 
his prime conductor. *''Well now, ladies, put out the 
candles, and you shall see a star not inferior to that of 
the prince of Wales.'* The candles were put out,, and 
a turn or two of the jar being made^ the lightning flew to 
the plate of tin, and appeared at th^ extremities of ita * 
angles, in a blaze of light beatitiful as the morijiing star* 
This he called **the ^electric star." 

1V» On his sideboard was placed an electrical jar« 
concealed behind a large picture of a man dressed in 
purple and fine linen.. At a short distance stood a little 
brass pillar, in front of which was the picture of a poor 
man lying down ragged and wan as Lazarus. From the 
ceiling and reachingdown to the sideboard, was suspend* 
ed by a fine thread the picture of a boy,, with a face bene- 
volent and beautiful as a youthful cherub. "fVell, now,, 
gentleman, do you know who th^se are; — this is the 
proud unfeeling Dives; thaU the poor dying Lazarus; 
and here is a beautiful boy, that for humanity's sake, we, 
will caU tie son of tHves. ^ow,gentkmm,canany0f 
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yowmake this lovely child the minister vf Dives'* bounty 
t^mor Lazarus?*^ 

.Tbejr all confessed their inability; regarding him at 
the same time with an eje of expectation. Without 
being noticed by his company, he charged the iar behind 
the picture of Dives' with electric fluid from his prinie 
conductor. Instantly, the beauteoas ymih flew to it, 
and gettii^ charged flew .to the brass pillar behind La- 
zarus, which possessed no electricity, and imparted to it 
his whole load . He then flew back to the jar of Di ves, and 
receiving a second supply, hastened to poor Lazarus 
and emptied himself again. And thus it went on to the 
astonishment of the spectators, alternatel v receiving and 
imparting until it had established a balance between 
them, and. thea as if satisfied it came to a pause. 

Seeing their surprise, the doctor thus went on. *^JVili 
now ^entkmenp nereis a fine lesson for us all. This ' 
deetne fluid which you saw animating that youth, 
came down from, heaven to teaeh us that men were as 
t^ssuredly designed to be helpmates to men, as, were the 
two eyes, the two feet, or the two hands, to assist one 
another, ^nd if aU, who are overcharged with this 
world's riches would hut imitate ^is good little electric 
col angel f and impart of their superabundance to the 
empty and the poor, they would^ no doubt, even in this . 
World, find a much higher pleasure than in hoarding it 
up for ungrateful, heir Sy or spending it on vanity.*^ T^is 
he called '^Divk^ and LazaruIs," 

But'it were an endless task to enumerate all the rare 

and beautiful phenomena, wherewith he would surprise 

'and:delight the vast circles of friends and citizensf 

whose curiosity was so pressing, thatr as he says, it aU 

most wore him out^, 

Sometimes, in order to show them the force of electri* 
^^tjy he would tarn his wires against a pack of cards, or 
a quire of paper, and the subtle fluid would instantly 
dart throueh, leaving a beautiful perforation like the 
puncture of a large needle. 

^ Sometimes, to show the wondrous qualities of electri* 
city, he would let them see it darting, like a diamond 
bead) throu^ a long cylinder of water, not hurt, like 
other fires, by that element. 

Sometimes he would place a young lady , generally the 
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handsoiQBVt of the '^company, on his electrical stool; 
then by slilr touching her dress with his roa^c wand, he 
wouM so fill her lovely frame with the electric fluid, that.^ 
o& the approachnof any young eentleman to kiss her, a 
spark from her ruby lips would suddenly drive him 
frightened and staggering biek. !this was called the 

MAGIC KISS. 

Sometimes he would fix figures of horses cut in paper, 
on wires nicely pqised, so as to move in circles round his 
prime conductor, then from his magic wand be wouM 
dash on them a stream of mimic lightiiing, which, potent 
as the whips and spurs of Newmarket, would set them 
all in full speed) faendinff and bucklins with glorious 
emulation in the beautiful contest, to tti^ great amuse- 
ment of the spectators. The public named this the 

ELECTRICAL HORSE RACE. 

Sometimes he would suspend near the ceiling a larse 
flock of finely picketl cotton, or place on a distant table 
a paper of gunpowder; then from his wires, artfully dr« 
re9ted, he would send a^ flash qf lightning, instantly 
exploding the powder, and wrapping the cotton into^ 
blaze. - . i • • 

Sometimes he would take the mddel of a double gear- 
ed water mill, turning two pair of stones, and placing it 
near his prime conductor; direct a stream of electric fire 
against the large wheel, setting it in motion, and with it 
th«- whole macnioery of his mill, to the equal surprise 
and pleasure of the beholders* , 

Sometimeshe would take the figures of the «un, moon». 
and earth, cut in papers, and fix diem on wires nicely 
balanced. Then, by the force of the electric fluid, he 
would set them a-going in most* harmonious style — ^the 
earth revolving round her oRvn axis; the mooft retilfid 
the earth; and both round the sun; all exactly accor- 
ding to the course which the hand of the Creator had 
prescribed to these mighty orbs. 

For the sake of those wno have never considered this 
wonderful attraction of lightning to iron rods, I beg 
leave to relate the following very extraordinary and darw 
ing experiments of doctor Franklin. 

In a large chamber, which he kept for his electrical 
apnaratus and experiments, he suspended a number of 
bells, all connected by wires, and. commumcating^ 
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through the gable end of the house^ with the large light- 
ning rods that descended along, the chimney to the 
ground. Hid aim in this contrivance was, that he might 
know Mrkenever a lightning cloud pasaad over hi$ house 
in the niglit; and also what freigkt of electrical fluid it 
carried a^ut with it For, as it seldom passes, without 
paying a loving visij; to his rod, so it always, told witk 
great honesty the amount of its inflammable cargo» es- 
pecially if it was ample; in which case» It was always 
sure to set the bells a ringing at a terrible rate. 
* And besides th9se» he nacf numbers of men and wo^ 
men of the liilliputian stature, cut in paper, and so art- 
fiilly attached to the clappers, that as soon as the bells ^ 
began to ring» tlie men and Vomen began to d&nce a)so» 
arid all of them more and more merrily, according as this 
extraordinary kind of music plajred up more brisklj. 
But though, for the amusement of bis friends, Franklin 
would sometimes set his bells and dolU to ringing and 
dancing,^ by his electricity'; yet his main object was, ta 
invite 0ie Itghtnings to lie the bell ringers, and dancing 
Blasters to nis puppets, that, as beu»re observetl, he 
might become better acquainted with the nature of light- 
ning, and thus extend his electrical experiments and 
knowledge. ' 

Butt it must be owned, that when the lightnings vreje^ 
drawn down for this purpose among the bells and wir ea. 
of hia chamber, the entertainment was almost too tjfd^ 
Ue, to be agreeable to any but philosophers. 

The elegant J. Dickinson^. Esq. informed me, that he 
was at doctor Franklin's one evening, with a large party 
when a dreadful cloud began to rise, with distant thun« 
der and lightning. The ladies, panic struck, as usual, 
were f^ in a prouigious^ bustle for their bonnets, to get 
home. The doctor intreSled them not to be frightened; 
for that they were in the safest house in Philadelphia; 
and indeed* jokingly offered to underwrite their lives at 
the low premium of a groat a head. 

When the storm was near ita worst, he invited his 
company up into his large chambef^^ A glimmering^ 
light, faintly shewed them his electrical apparatus oc 
globes, cylinders, bells, wires, and the Lord knows what, 
conveying to those of the superstitious sort) a strong idea 
of a magic cell, or a haunted castle, at least Presently* 
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a dreadfal clap of tl/under shook the house over their 
heads, the chamber was filled with vivid li^tnings dart- 
ing like fiery serpantsy crackliDg and hissing along the 
wire all around tnem, while the strong smell of sulphur, 
together with the screams of the poor ladies»and the 
tinging of the bells, completed the terribleness of the 
acene« inspiring a fearful sense of the invisible world.* 

**BiU all these things, gentlemen,^^ he would say, smil- 
ing all the time on his crowding and gaping friends, as a 
parent on his children, whom he saw surprised at small 
matters, **all these things are mere nothings; the child^ 
ish sportvngs of an art but yet in its cradle* Electri- 
•iTT, gentlemen, is of the terrible family of lightniog; 
that most powerfuf of thejvorksof God onthis globe,, 
and the chosen instrument of most of liis operationa here 
below. It is the electric fluid, (passing from a fult 
cloud to an empty one,) that makes his voice, and thjit» 
as the scripture say&a terrible voice, even the thun- 
s«R, to terrify the guuty, and to increase-in the virtuous 
a becoming reverence of the Creator. For if the elec- 
tric fluid passiti^; from a small jar, cause so loud a cracl^ 
why should we wonder at the dreadful peals of thunder 
that are occasioned, when thousands and myriads of 
actes of clouds are throwlns;. off their electric fluid in 
rivers of living fires, sufiScient to blow up the globe itself; 
if the Almighty were but to let loose nis hold on these 
furious agerfts. And this electric fluid is that same 
lishitoing which» as David says, shines out from one end. 
of Heaven to another ^ and that so instantaneously, that 
wereall the men, women, and children on earth, joining 
hands,to form a ring round this great globe, an electric 
shock eiven to the first person in that ring, would so 
suddenly reach the last, that they themselves would 
probably be at a loss to determine which of them recetv-? 
ed it first. 

"Thus the electric fluid in the form of lightning, serves 
also ill the hand of heaven as the red rod to restrain the 
vicious. Does the benevolent governor of the. wocld 
seek to impress a salutary awe on the gambler, the 
drunkard, and sueh immoral characters whose lives are 
in constant opposition to their own and the happiness of 
others? He but speaks to his ready ministers the light- 
nings. Quickly from the sultry cloud, coming up with . 
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iButteriDg thunder, black and terrible as nature's ap- 
approaching pall, the frightening flash bursts forth rending 
the trees and houses over their heads; killing their flocl^ 
and herds; i^nd filling the air with smoking sulphur, a 
stron^ menoento of that dismal place t« which their evil 
practices ire leadi^ig them. And when, to unthinking 
mortals he sees^t to read instruction on a wider scale, 
he only needs but beckon to the electric fluid. 
Straightway this subtle servant of his power rushes forth, 
clad in various forms of terrory sometimes as the roaring 
WHIRLWIND unroofing the palaces of kings« and desola- 
ting the forests in its course. Sometime with dreadful 
stride it rushes forth upon the '^howling wilderness oC 
waves'^ in shape of the funnelled water spout, with hide- 
ous roar and toam whirling the frightened billows to the 
clouds, or dashing them back with thundering crash into 
their dismal gulphs; while the hearts of the seamen look- 
ing on, sink with terror at the sight, and even sharks and 
^Sea monsters fij for refuge to their oozj caverns. 

*<^onietimes, with the bolder aim of the earthquake, it 
strfkes both sea and land at once, sending the frighten- 
ed globe bellowing and trembling along her orbit, sadlj 
pondering the coining day, when the measure of sin being 
filled up, she shall be wrapt in these same electric fires, 
perhaps, and lose her place for ever among the starry 
train.'' 

But though the experiments above mentioned are 
highly curious; and also doctor Franklin's refiectionvon 
them abundantly philosopliical and correct^ for what I 
know, yet the world should learn that the gratification 
of public curiosity formed but a very small part of his 
many and grand discoveries in electricity. For soon as 
he had ascertained that lightning was the same thing 
wiifa the electric fluid, and like it, so passionately fond 
of iron that it would forsake every thing else in its 
course, to run along upon that beloved metal, he con- 
^cetved the plan of putting this discovery to those benefi* 
cent uses tor which alone he thought the power of dis- 
covery was given to man, and which alone can conse* 
crate it to the divine Giver. 

"^fee GRAND practical usei* says the learned Mr. 
ImmisoD, who, though a Scotch monarchist himself, had 
the extraordinary virtue to be ^ profound admirer of our 
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republican Aroerican^ ''the grafxl practical use whick 
doctor Franklin made of this' discovery wa^ to secure 
houses and ships from being damaged bj lightning; .a 
thing of vast consequence in all parts of the world, but 
more especially in f^orth America, where thundergusts 
•are more frequent^ and their effects in that dry air, more 
dteadfui than they are ever known to be with us. This 
gieat end he at com pllshed by the cheap, and seemingly 
triiiiiigapparatus< of a pointed metallic rod, fixed high>- . 
er than any part of<^the building, and communicating, 
with the ground, or rather the nearest waiter. This rod 
the lighning is sure to seize upon preferably to any other 
part of the bui.dtng, unless it be very large; in Mfhich 
case^ rods oia> be erected at each extremity; by which 
means tkis dangerous power is safely conducted to the 
earth, and dissipated without doing any harm to the edi- 
fice." 

Had any thing more beett necessary to convince the 
world of the value of lighuiing rods to buildings, it was - 
abundantly furnished by several very terrible instances 
of destruction which took place about this time in seve- 
ral pajr ts of America, for no ether reason upon earth, as 
"every one must admit who reads the account, but the 
ivant of lightning rods, - 

There, for example, was the aftair of the new church, 
in the town of Newberry, New -England. This stately 
building was adorned on its north end with an elegant 
steeple or tower of wood^ ranning up in a fine square* 
seventy feet from' the ground to the bell, and thence 
went ott' in a taper spire of wood likewise -seventy feet 
higher to the weather cock* Near the bell was fixed an 
iron hammer to strike the hours; and from the tail of 
the hammer, a wire went down through a small gimbtet 
hole in the floor that the bell stood upon, and through a 
second floor in like manner; thei) horiz.ontally» under 
the plaistered ceiling of that floor to a plaistered wall, 
then down that wall to a clock which $tood about twen- 
ty feet below the bell. '^ ~ 

Now come, gentlemen, t^u who have no faith in 

lightning rods— you who thmk it blasphemy to talk of 

- warding oft* God Almighty's lightning! — as if it were 

not just as pleasing to him to see you warding off the 

liglitning by steel rods, as warding off the ague and 
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fever by Jesuit's bark; come, I say, and see how^r'ery vi- 
sibly he approbates our wotks of wisdom, which make us 
like himself. Vou have read the stnic£ure of this stee- 
ple— the top, a seventff fett spire without any rod^ 
then a rod that went down zigzag, about thirty feet; 
then a plaistered bride and stone wall witheut any rody 
to the ground^ A'dreadful cloud came over the.steeple. 
At the first flash, away went the whoFe of the seventy 
foot wooden spire, scattered all ave?^ the church yard in 

^ splinters fit to boil ttie preacher's tea kettle. The 
lightning then found the iron wire, which it instantly 
seizedjon, quitting all things ^Ise for tha(« and darting 
along with it in so close an embrace, as barely to widen' 
a little the* gimblet holes through which it passed. It 
then followed the wire in all its meanders, whether per- 
pendicular or horizontal — never turning either to the 
right or to the left, to hurt ^he building, but passed 

^ through it the whole length of the wire, which was about 
thirty feet, as harmlessly as a lamb. But soon as its 
dear chain was ended, it assumed the furious lion again; 
attacking the building ^ith the most destructive rage, 
dashing its Cbundation stones to a great distance, and in 
other respects damaging it dreadfully. ^ 

Now what can be more reasonable than doctor Frink- 
lin's remarks on this yerj remarkable occurrence? 

'^l. That lightning, in its passage through a build- 
ing, will leave wood, brick, or stone, to pass as far as it 
can in metal; and not enter thpse again till the metal 
conductor ceases* 

[ * ''ll. The quantity of lightning that passed through 
this steeple must iiave been very great, by its effects on 

k the lofty spire, &c., and yet great as this quantity was 
it was conducted by a small wire without the least da- 
mage to the building as far as the wire extended. 
*'ill. Hence it* seems probable, that if even such a 

; small wire had been extended from the top of the stee- 
ple to the earth, before the stprm,no damage would have 
been done by that stroke of lightning." 

A fate exactly similar to this attended the great 
Dutch church, of New York, in 1750. As far as the 
wire was extended, which was from the top of the 
steeplcy to within a few feet of the earth, the li^tning 

• ir 
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closely tccompanied it, passing with it througli small 
boles in the floors without doidg the least damage. But 
the instant it quitted the wire it commenced its ravages 
on the building 

The summer of 1760 was dreadfully hot in Penn- 
sylvania; and the thunder gusts frequent and terrible. 
Several ships at the wliarves were struck and greatly 
injured. One of them in particular, a very large shfp, 
had her mainmast torn to pieceg, and her captain and 
three seamen killed. Of houses, .both in town and 
country, many were struck; and some of them, as 
barns with large quantities of hay, and warehouses with 
hemp, were set on fire and destroyed to the jrreat detri- 
ment and terror, both of the ui^'ortunate sofi^rers and 
their neighbours. 

These things though melancholy in themscIr'Cs, were 
not without their good elects. They served to place 
in the strongest point of view tht admirable efficacy of 
the newly invented lightning rods. For, while build- 
ings destitute of them were often struck, and some- 
times with great loss of lives and property, those houses 
that had them were hardly ever known to be hurt, 
thoygh the neighbours whfo saw the dismal clouds when 
they bursted, with ^uch hideous peals of thunder and 
streams of lightning, were sickened with horrid appre- 
hension that all was lost. And even the housekeepers 
themselves, wlien recovered from their terrors and 
fain tings, would fly shrieking from chamber to chamber 
amidst the clouds of sulphur to see who were dead. But 
behold, to the delicious wonder of themselves and con- 
gratulating friends, all were safe- But still the cry was, 
certainly the house was struck! the house was surely 
struck! let us examine the conductors. 

The conductors were resorted to and examined, and 
behold! the wondrous laws imposed of God on the 
most powerful of his creatures! The furious lightnings 
had fallen on the houses in torrents of fire, threatening 
a wide destruction. But the iron rods, faithful to tlieir 
trust, had arrested the impending bolts, and borne them 
in safety to the ground. 

But it was found that the cataracts of lightning had 
proved too powerful for the rods; in some iastances 
melting them in two at their slenderest parts, and- in 
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others entirely consumino; them into smoke. But though 
these GUARDIAN RODS had perished in their .conflict 
with the rude lightnings, yet they had succeeded in 
parrying the dreadful stroke with perfect safety to the 
buildings and their terrified inhabitants; thus impress- 
ing all men with joy and thankfulness, that God hadp" 
ven suck complete victory over one of the most terrible 
of all CUT natural enemies^ 

^ In short, to use the handsome ranguage of president 
Adams, "nothing perhaps tliat ever occurred on earth, 
could have better tended to confer universal celebrity 
on man, than did these lightning rods of doctor Frank- 
lin's. The idea was certainly one of the most sublime 
ever suggested to the human imagination. That mortal 
man should thus be taught to disarm the clouds of hea« 
ven, and almost snatch from^his hand Hhe sceptre and 
the rodl' " 

lite ancients W9uTdyn(r doubt, have enroUed among 
their gods, the author of so wonderful an inveation. In- 
deed the reputation which Franklin acquired by it, not 
only in America, but in Europe also, far transcended all 
conception. His lightning rods, or as the French call- 
ed* them, his ^^paratbnerres/' erected their heads, not 
only on the temples of God and the palaces of kings, 
but also on the masts of ships and tne habitations of 
ordinary citizens. The sight of them every where re- 
^linded the gazing world of the name and character oT 
their inventor^ who was thought of by the multitude as 
some great magician dwelling in the fairy lands of 
^NTorth America, and to whom &od had given controul 
over the elements of nature. 

And equally wonderful was the change produced by 
them in the state of general comfort. The millions, 
who had hitherto trembled at the 'cloud rising in the 
heat of summer, could now look on it with pleasing awe 
as it rose dark and solemn, «vith all its muttering thun- 
ders. And even amidst the mingled flash and crash of 
the earth shaking tornado, the very women and chil- 
dren, if they had but Franklin paratonerres to their 
chimnies, would sit perfectly composed, silently adoring'*' 
God for teaching such great salvation to men. 

But the pleasure which doctor Franklin found iti 
these, pi audits of an honest world was not without an 
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.a>loy. Though the end of his labours had been to do 
good; yet he soon discovered, that there were some who 
sickened at his success. Alas! 

"Among the sons of nipen, how few are kDOwn, 
Who dare Jie jast to mci^it, not their own.'* 

Certain invidious scribblers, in London and Parts^ 
began to decry his well earned elory,% pretending that 
it WHS all due to the Abbe Noltet, to doctor Gilbert, or 
some other wonderful Frenchman or £ngli$hmun» a&~ 
the real father of electricity. Franklin took no notice of 
all this impotent malice; nor^indeed was it necessary; for 
soon as it dareil to (M-^'sent its braxen front in print, it was 
attacked by the fi^st rate philosophers of Elirope, who- 
nobly taking the part of Franklin, «oon showed, to the 
general satisfaction, that whatever others inay have 
dreamed about the late wonderful discoveries in electri- 
city, they were all due, under God, to the great Ameri- , 
can philosopher, who for these and^many other impor- 
tant discoveries, had a good right to share with Newtoa 
in the following bold compliment. 

'-Nature and nature's works lay hid in nishtt ^ 

Ijkid said) tet.Fmnkttn be, ami ttn was Mgbt. '^ 



CHAPTER XXXyi. 

A CURIOUS demonstration of Dr. Fraeklin's phi^ 
losophy of lightning. About thirty four years after this, 
date, when Doctor Franklin, by his opposition to Lord 
North's measures; had becooAe very unpopular, George 
IIL was persuaded to pull down the ^harjf points of 
that "hoary rebel,*' and set up the blunts of an im- 
pudent quack, because, forsooth, he was VL.loifal subjectl 
Scarcely were the sharps taken down from the palace, 
to which, during thirty-four years, they had been an ex- 
.cellent safeguard^ before a dismal cloud rose upon the 
city, black as midnight, and when right over the palace 
discharged a cataract of electric fluid, with horrid glare 
and thunder, stunning^ all ears, blinding all eyes, aptl 
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snffbcatin^ everj-sense with the smell of $ulpbur. The 
fkmous ofunt coniucfors presented no poiatto catch 
the bolt, which dashing at the stately edifice, tore away 
all its gable end, marring the best apartments, and kill- 
ing several of the king's servants. 

Shortly arrived the packet from New York, witli news 
of a far more dreadful thunder-clap which had bursted 
on pck>r George in America — the capture of his pand 
Canada army: which Lord Nort| oad pr^misecf him 
should soon bring the rebels to theif marrow bones. 
The next day the following pasquinade made its ap- 
pearance in the newspapers: ^ 

<* While you, great Geom, intent to hunt, 
Yoar shjurp Conductors enange to blant. 
The nation's out of joint ; 

Franklin a "viser coui^ pursues. 
And all jour thunder fearless Tiews, 
B J sticking to the POINT. 

r cannot quit this subject without observing* that 
from Dr* Franklin^s experiments it appears, that death 
by lightning, must be the easiest of ail deaths. 
^ "In September, 1752,»* says he, **six young Germans, 
apparently doubting the truth of the reported force of 
electricity, came to me to see/* as they said, •'if there 
.was any thing ifiit* Having desired them to stand up 
side by side, I laid one end of my discharging rod on 
the head of the first; this laid his hand oa the head of 
the second, that on the head of the third, and so on to 
the last, who held in his hand the chain that wa» attached 
to the yghtniug globe. On being a$ked if they were 
ready, they answered ^,and boldly desired that I would 
sive them a thumper; I then gave them a shock; whereat 
9iey all dropped down together* When they got up^ 
they declared they had not felt any stroke; and won- 
dered how they came t& fall. Nor did any of them hear 
the crack, of see the light of it" 

He tells another story equally curious* "A young 
woman, afflicted with symptoms of a paisy in the foot*, 
came to receive an electrical shock* Heedlessly stoop* 
ing too near the prime conductor, she received a smart 
stroke in the forehead, of which she fell like on« perfecf- 
ly lifeless oa the floor, instantly she got up again 
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complaining or nothing;, and wondering ipuch why- sBe 
fell, for that nothing of the sort had ever happened to^ 
her before." 

Nay, he also tells us. of himself, that by accident, Ije 
received a shock which in an instant brought him to the 
floor, without giving him time to.fi«e, hemr, or fcel any 
thing of the matter! Hence he concludes, and I think 
with good reason, that ^11 who dread the idea of paio in 
dying, would do well-to j)ray, if it be God's wilUto die 
of coetaf action, as the ancients called it, or m touoft/ram 
heaven* 

It 18 worthy of remark, that persons thus knocked 
down, do not stagger^ or fall lengthwise, but as if depri- 
ved instantaneously of strength and firmoess,. they sink 
diwn at once, doubled or folded together, or as w« say,. 
''ail in a heap,^^ 

Doctor Franklin seldom suffered any thmg to escape^ 
him. From the power of lightning to dissolve the hardi- 
est metals, he caught an. idea favorable to cooking and 
matrimony. First, an old dunghill cock killed in the 
morning by a shock from his electrical jar, by dinner 
was become so tender that both the doctor arfd several 
of his literary friends pronounced it equal to a young^ 
pheasant. Second^ an old bachelor thought to be far 
gone in a consuiQption, had hardly received more than^a 
couple of dozen smart shocks of electricity, before he 
turned into counting with great spiritf and presently got 
himself a wife^ 

If electrical jars could be had cheap, this discovery 
concerning the old dunshill cock might prove a good 
hint to those gentlemen in the |p^^m keeping line, who 
are so very frugal that they will noti^eep up a coop full 
of young poultry,. fat and fine^and always ready for the 
traveller, hut prefer giving him, the pain, lonj^ after his 
arrival at their door, to hear the lean tenants of the* 
dunghill flying and squalling from the pursuit of tlie 
barkine dogs and noisy servants. 

And as to the experiment on the otiier kind of old 
CAPOK, the grunting wheezing old bachelor, it clearly 
points to, the wish often expressed by Dr. Franklin, viz» 
*'that tf^ legislature would order an electrical ma- 
tkimt imrg$ mougk to km a turkeji cock ai Uast^ to h 
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ptaced in every mrish, at the cost anttfor the Ifenefit of 
mil the old bachelors of the sdme^^ 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

r tlAVE been told that Dr. Franklin on his death bed 
often returned thanks to God for having so kindly cast 
hi»^ Lot of life in the very time when of all others he- 
would have chosen to liv£. for the great purposes of use- 
lutnessr aintl^ pleasure. And so indeed it appears, for 
scarcely had he matured; as above, his most usi^iil dis- 
coveries in electricity, before a new door was opened til 
him' for anotfier noble charity to his counti-y. 

Some there are who for a* good work begun by them- 
selves will do every thing; but for the saifte work be- 
gun by others will do nothing; and yet will call then^ 
selves christians. Franklin lived to set tire example of 
a better Christianity, A notable iiistance of this occur- 
red about this time, 1754. 

A-Dr. Thomas Bond having noticed a number of fa« 
milie»so extremely poor, as to be in eminent danger not 
only of suffering grievously in case of sickness, but of 
actually perishing for want of wholesome food and tne^ 
dicine, generously undertook, by subscription, to build Sk 
hospital for these sufifcrers. Meeting with but little en- 
couragement, and knowing Dr. FrankLin^s influence and 
fmblio spirit, he applied to him for assistance. Perfect- 
y indifferent who got the praise, provided he but shared 
the pleasure of foundi% so goa-like an institution^ 
Franklin entered very heartily into the plan with Dr. 
Bond; and inserted in his newspaper, a series of essays^ 
"on the great duty of charity to the sick and misera* 
hle^^ which made such an impression on the public 
mind> that^the noble sum of twelve thousand dollars 
was quickly subscribed; With this the trustees bought 
a lot, and finished one wing of their hospital, for imme- 
diate use. On the foundation stone is to be seen tbft 
following inscription by Dr. Franklin:. 
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**In the year of Christ ^ 
MDCCLV, 
Oeoree the Second, happily reigningt . 
(For he sought the H \PP1NESS OF HIS PEOPLEJ 
Philadelphia /ottri^^in^f 
(For its inhabitants were public spirited,) 
ThisfiuiLding 
By the bounty of the Government 
And of many private persons 
Wa* piously founded 
For the relief of the sick and miserable* 
MAY THE GOD OF MERCIES BLESS THE * 
UNDERTAKING!'^ 

Never did benevolenee put up an ejaculation more 
fervent. And never was one more signally answered. 
Indeed the^ blessings of heaven have been so signally 
^ powered m this excellent charity, that it now form& 
one of the brightest ornaments of the fmrest city in 
America, presenting to the delighted eye of humanity 
a noble front, of elevation and extent far bej^ond that oif 
Solomon's temple, even a roval range of biMldings, two 
and three stories high, two hundred and seventy -eight 
^et lens, and forty wide, containing about one hun- 
dred and thirty spacious well aired rooms, for the acco* ' 
modfllion of ttie 8ick« wounded, and lunatic of every 
description;^ affectionately waited on by skilful physh> 
eians and attentive nurses; comforted. by refreshing 
baths both hot and cold; and abundantly supplied with 
the best loaf bread, nice vegetables/ fresh meatSi soups^ 
wines and medicines. j^ 

. And while other parts oCthe city have been very 
»ckly; and especially in the summer of 1793, when no 
fewer than 4000 persons perished of the yellow fever^ 
not a single case of disease occured in this hospital* 
The destroying angel as he passed alone, smelt the 
odour of that precious grace (chanty) which embalmed 
the building, and let fall his avenging sword» 

Gentlemen travellera falling sick in Philadelphia, will 
please be informed of this famous hospital, that if they 
wish excellent physicians, experiencea nurses, pleasant 
chambers, pure air» and sweet retirement, they may here 
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have all these oP the first quality ht^half price} and 
even THAT a donation to the Instiiuiion. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

DR. FRANKLIN, about this tiipe, 1756, commenced 
Ills political career* 

^ When wc see some peerless CHILDERS, (whose 
figure almost proves the divinity of matter, and wm in 
matchless speed leaves the stormy winds behind him,) 
bending under the weight of a miller's bag,, or tugging 
at the hames of some drpnken carman, now can we 
otherwise than mourn such a prostitution of excellencies; 
so, liffi^ can we but mourn, when we see such a man as 
Franllin, born for those divine arts which widen our 
empire over nature, and multiply a thousand-fold the 
comforts of life, wasting his precious time in corpbat* 
tiDgv the ♦iMMaBiaannable ^ligjpa jit-Selfish^^aqA kicked 
man? 

This for a portion of his eventful life was the sad 
destiny of Dr Franklin. Scarcely had he passed his 
gi-st forty years in his favourite philosophical labours, 
equallv useful t6 the world, and delightful to himself, 
when he was all at once stopped short— stopped by the 
voice of public gratitude. The wise and virtuous peo- 
ple of Penni^ylvania, chiefly quakers, who estimate a 
man, not by the finene^of his coat, but the usefulness 
of his life, were not to'Peerlook such a man as Frank- 
lin. His astonishing industry, and his many valuable 
inventions, had long made him the favourite theme of 
their talk* Hut it waS not for approbation so general 
and hearty, to be« satisfied with mere talk. 

What shaU be done for the man whom the people de- 
lighteth to honour? was the question in every circle. 
€foi, thei^ said, has lighted up this candle for our use, 
it must not be hid under a bushel. Let it be placed on 
thtgteat candhhtide of the nation, the legislature. 
So strong, jndeed^^as the publ^; feeling in his favour, 
that from several of the wardls, deputations were *p- 
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pointed to wait upon him, tobes he would serve the 
city as their representative id the nouse of burgesses. 

The sifjtkt of his name in the papers, as' a candidate 
at the next election, to serve the city of Philadelphia*, 
gave a general joy. Amon^ his opponents were several 
of the wealthiest citizens, who had long served as repre- 
sentatives, and whose numerous friends could not bear 
the idea of their being turned out. Great exertions 
were made on both sides; and the poles were uncom- 
monly crowded. But when the contest came to issue, 
it was found that the Philadelphia printer, and son of 
ihf good old psalm-singing Boston tallow-chandler, car- 
ried the daj with great ease. 

O ye simple ones, how long will you love simplicity! 
you, I mean, who can once a year look sweetly on your 
constrtuents, and once a year invite them to barbacnes, 
and make them drunk with whiskey, thus ignobly beg- 
ging those votes which you feel you have not the sense 
to deserve, O learn from this your great countryman, 
wherein consists the true art of electioneering; not in 
Ignoble tricks like these, to court the little, but in high 
qualiftcationfi, like Dc; Fradklin% ta b« ci>urted by Ih^. 
gi-eat. 

The exalted expectations formed of him by the pub- 
lic were not disappointed. Heartily a lover of man and 
the friend of equal rights, he had scarcely taken his seat 
in the legislature be^re he had to turn the torrent of 
his honest indignation against the proprietaries and 
their creatures the Governors, 

The reader will please here be reminded that in the 
year 1680, that great good maa, William Penn, a qua- 
ker, was paid off a large claim against Charles Ilr of 
England, by a grant of lands in North America, To 
make the best of a bad bargain, honest William gather- 
ed together a caravan of his poor persecuted brethren, 
and taking ship came over to North America. 

The good angel that guided the steps of pious Jacob 
as he sojourned from Pa-dan-aram to the land of Uzz, 
seeking a rest; guided Penn and his gentle followers to 
the mouth of the Delaware bay. He followed the state- , 
ly flood in all its wanderings among the green marshes 
and forests of the new found worW, until he reached 
the pleasant spot where now Philadelphia stands. The 
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majestic ^rove that ahaded the extended levd on the 
western bank, bordered oh the back by the beautiful 
serpeutine river called by the natives, the Schuylkill, 
struck his eye as a fine scife for his future city. 

Abhorring the idea of kil-irig his fello^v^men, the poor 
natives, ari<j[ taking; away their lands^ he sent around 
arnon^ them the Calumet or /n/i«o//7«ae^, inviting them 
to**A FaiKNDLT TALK." Painted in red oclire, and deck- 
ed in all the savage pomp of wild skins and feathers, the 
kinirs of the soil with all their simple tribes assembled 
themselves togetheir. The meeting was in the summer 
of 1681, under the trees near the margin of the great ri- 
ver^ The scene was lovely to the eye of humaifcy. 
The red and white men from different continents were 
seep to n\eet not as enemies for mutual slaughter, but as 
brothers for loving commerce. The shores were cover- 
ed with British merchandize. The eyes of the simp'e 
children of nature sparkled on those rich wares, the like 
of which they had never seen before. 

Penn ^ve them every thing. He gave them precious 
axes to master the forests; and still more magic guns to 
roaster the wolves and panthers. He gave them warm 
clothes tor defence against the cold, and ploughs'-tares 
and hoes for plentiful harvests. In return they gave 
hiin that large tract of land in tl»eir country, which in 
honour of this good man has been called Pennsylvania. 
Instantty the aged forests began to resound with the 
strokes of axes and the crash of falling trees. And the 
corner stone was laid of the ne\v city, which, with great 
propriety, was named of Penn, Philadelphia, or the 
city of hrotherly love. 

Having thus laid thtf^undation of this colony in jus- 
tice to tne poor natives, and in generosity to his oyn 
followers in the great cheapness of his lands, in perfect 
liberty of consiience, and in the exceeding nfioderation 
of his government, this wise statesman then looked to 
God for his blessings. Nor did he look in vain. The 
fame of "Penn Colony," resounded throughout Great 
Britain. An immense emigration were quickly on their 
way to Pennsylvania. The young city grew apace, and 
farms and fair butldings, in the country, spread in every 
direction with a rapidity unequalled in history. 
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But alas! when honest William fell asleep, there rose 
after him a race of heirs **wholtnew not Jaseph^^' who 
not content, /tfr<? Aim, with modest drab, and simple din- 
ners, and aspiring to the true happiness of imitating 
Gtod in godlike Iotps and deeds; baselj prostituted their 
hearts to carnal lusts and pride. 

The worship of these gods, though contemptible, is 
costly; and to these wet^quaker successors of the good 
IVilliam Penn, nothing promised such a swelling reve- 
nue as a bold rise in the price of their lands. And in 
this pitiful kind of management they soon gave the 
Pennsylvanians to understand that lixe Kehoboam of 
o\^^heir little fingers were heavier than their father's 
bins." I have not been able to procure any thing like 
certainty as to the sum that good William Penn gave 
to the natives for the vast tract of land he purchased of 
them. But that he hardly gave at the rate of a hatchet 
for what is now a noble farm, may be very fairly inferred. 
In 1754, which was seventy years later than the first 
purchase, the house of Penn bought of the Indians seven 
millions of* acres lying within the rotal grant. And 
what do you suppose they gave for it?* what do you 
suppose they gave for seven millions of acres of rich, 
heavy timbered Pennsylvania land.*^ why not quite two 
thousand dollars! not three cents the hundred acres! 
And what do you suppose they immediately asked for 
it? why fifteen pounds ten shillings! near fift^^ thou- 
sand cents per hundred acres! And yet with such a 
bank of millions in hand they were not willing to bear 
their part of the taxes for public good!! 

Lske the starched Pharisees of old, they could throw 
heavy weights on other men's shoulders, but not suffer a 
flyvto light on theirs. They could smile when they saw 
the officer going round with his ink horn and pen noting 
down the poor man's paddock, but if he but looked at 
their princely manors and parks they would make the 
whole colony ring with it. 

Grown beyoniTcalculation rich by the sales and rents 
of their lands in America, they scorned the country of 
their illustrious predecessor, and went over to London, 
where they mimicked the pride and na&eantry of 
princes. "^^ "^ 
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^ Thinking they did the obscure Pennsylvanians honor 
enough to govern them byproxytihty washed their hands 
of the poor colony government, and sent them over de- 
puties. These hirelings, to augment their salaries, soon 
commenced a^ course ot oppressions on the people, whom 
they treated with great insolence. 

It were too great an honour to those wretches to set 
the people of the present day to reading their insolent 
messages to the legislature* They were always, how- 
ever, very properly chastised by Dr, Franklin; some- 
times in the columns of his own- popular newspaper* 
and sometimes in the assembly. Not, indeed* by long 
and eloquent orations, for which he either had no talent 
or declined it, preferring the pithy and pungent anec' 
date or story, which was always soadmirably appropri- 
ate, and withal so keen in wit and truth, that like a 
flash from his own lightning rods, it never failed to de- 
niotish the fairest fabric of sophistry, and cause even its 
greatest admirers to blush that they had been so fascin- 
ated by its false-glare* 

In 1756* he was appointed deputy post-master gene- 
ral for the British colonies. It is asserted that in his 
hands, the post office in America yielded annually thrice 
as much as did that of Ireland. An extraordinary proof 
of our passion foi^readingand writing beyond the Irish. 
Perhapa it was owing to this that we saved our liberties* 
while they lost theirs. 

Several of the middle colonies suffering much at this 
time from Indian depredations, on their frontiers, it was 
agreed among them to send commissioners to Albany to 
devise means for mutual defence* Doctor Franklin, 
commissioner on the part of Pennsylvania* had the ho- 
nour to draw up a plan, which was thought excellent. 
Knowing the colonists to be the best marksmen in the 
world, and supposing it infinitely safer that.the defence 
of their own firesides should be entrusted to them than 
to British hirelings, he had with his usual sagacity re- 
commended that muskets and' powder should be put in- 
to their hands. 

But when his plan was presented to the kino and 

COUNCIL for ratification, it was indignantly rejected. It 

was thought by some that hardly could Satan and his 

black janisaries have been more seriously offended^ had 

18 
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a cargo of Btbles and hymn books been recororaeiulecl 
for their' pandemonium. 

The truth is, the British ministry had for a long time 
Impressed the nnfortunate Americans into mere hewers 
oj wood and drawers of water ^ by making them bring 
all their rich produce of tobaccos, furs, &c. to English 
ptrts, and there give them the meanest prices; some- 
times a penny, and*evco half a penny a pound for their 
brightest tobacco, which they would the next hour sell 
to the Dutch merchants for two shillings a pound. To 
preserve such a trade as this, as lord Howe ingenuously 
confessed, from going into any other channel, was a 
gran4-object to the ministry. But this they could not 
long count on, if the Americans were furnished with 
muskets, cannon and powder. .They therefore, very 
prudently, determined to leave doctor Franklin's eoecet- 
tent marksmen out of the (luestion, and confide to their 
own creatures the protection of a country whose trade 
could so well repay them for it. 

But their folly in preferring such troops was soon 
made evident^as Franklin had predicted. In the spring 
of 1755^ two thousand veterans, the elite of the British 
military, were sent over to drive the French from the 
Ohio. One half that number of Virginia riflemen woald 
have lionc the business completely. J?ut such was the 
ministerial jealousy of the American riflemen, and so 
great their dread to embody and arm that kind of troops 
that they permitted no more than three companies to 
join the army. And even these were so kKlicrously 
scrimped up by governor Dinwiddie, in jackets scarcely 
reaching to their waists, that they became a mere laugh- 
ing stuck of the British army, who never called them by 
any other name than' the "Virginia short rumps.^* 
Many believed that this was done purposely, that by be-^ 
ing thus constantly laughed at, they might be cowed 
thereby, and be, led to think meanly of themselves, as 
f|Uite an inferior sort of beings to the mighty English. 
But blessed be God whose providence always takes part • 
with the oppressed. A few short weeks only elapsed 
when this motley army was led by an incautious com- 
mander, into % fatal ambuscade of the French and In- 
tilians, general Braddock, at the head of his 2000 British 
veterans, and young George Washington at the head of 
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his two li u ntlred "Fii»^inia short rumps.*' Then was 
displayed the soandneBs o»f doctor Franklin's J uderaent, 
in the wide difference, as to self possession and hat^ 
Jl^/ifmofy between these two kind of troops. 

Thj^ conceited Englishmen behaved no bi!tt(»r than 
WILD TURKiEs; while the despised "Virginia short 
rumps^^ fought like lions, and had the glory uf saving 
the wreck of the British army. 
This sad defeat had like to have ruined doctor Frank- 
• itn, by whose credit with the Pennsyivanians, colonel 
Dunbar of the rear guard of his army, had been furnish- 
ed with fifty wagons, which were all burnt on the re- 
treat. Hid escape from this danger was owing to the 
generosity of governor Shipleyj who learning tliat Frank* 
lii» had incurred this debt on account uf the British gov- 
ernment, undertook to discharge it. 

Seeing no end to the vesation and expense brought 
on the colony by those selfish beings, the prophibtaries, 
the assembly came at length, to the resolution to petition 
the kin^ to abolish the proprietary government and take 
the colony under his own care^ Doctor Franklin was 
appointed to tlie honour of presenting this petition to his 
majesty George IL and sailed for England, June, 1757* 
' Learning at last that by obstinately contending for 
too mudi, they might possibly lose all, the proprietaries 
signified to doctor Franklin a willingness that ttieir land 
should be taxed* 

After the completion of this important business, 
Franklin remained at the court of Great Britain as agent 
for the province of Pennsylvania. The extensive know- 
ledge which he possessed of the situation of the colonies 
and the regard which he always manifested for their in- 
terests, occasioned his appointment to the same office by 
the colonies of Massachusetts, Maryland and Georgia. 

He had now an opportunity of visiting those illostri- 
OQs Englishmen, whom his useful writings and discove- 
ries had strons^ bound to him, though they had never 
seen his face. JThe high opinion whioh they had formed 
of him at a distance was greatly increased by a personal 
acquaintance. 

Such vastneas of mind ^ith such sweetness of spirit 
and simplicity uf manners, formed a spectacle as rar^ a(s 
it was lovely. And as a proof that supehiob sbnse and 
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superior benevolence will always prevail against pr^Q- 
dice, he was now courted bj tfaTose learned societies who 
formerly affected to deride his discoveries in philosophy 
and electricity. The Royal Society of London,which had • 
at first refused his performances admission in|o its 
transactions, now deemed it an honour to class him 
among its fellows. The universities of St. Andrews^ of 
Edinburgh, and Oxford, conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of laws; and tl>e most distinguished philosophers 
of Europe sought his correspondence* In readio|i( his 
letters to those great men, we are at a loss which most 
to admiroy the majesty of his sense, or the simplicity of 
his s^le. While in England,which was from July, 1757, 
to July, '62 he suggested to the British ministry the da- 
tv of dispossessing the French of that great country our 
tae north of our colonies, called Canada. To this end, 
he published his famous Canada. pamphlet, exhibiting in 
strong colours the many mischiefs and murders commit* 
ted on his countrymen, even in times of peacejiy tlie 
Indians in French pay. This little tract served to rouse 
the British nation to the pitch he desired. 

An army of English regulars and New*En£land mili- 
tia were seiait under the command of general Wolfe, who 
presently/^ucceeded in driving the French out of a fine 
country, of which, by their cruelties, they had rendered 
themselves utterly unworthy^ 

About this time the celebrated doctor Cullen, of Scot- 
land, niade some curious discoveries in the art of produ- 
cing cold by evaporation. Hoping that the, genius of 
Franklin might throw some tights on this dawning 
science, a friend of doctor Cullen^s wrote a statement 
of the I'acts to Franklin. The American philosopher, 
though DOW immersed in political pursuits, took a little 
leisure to repeat doctor Cuflen's experiments on cold, 
which he so improved as easily to produce iok in the 
dog days* But it was one of those discoveries ^{itch^ as 
he says, he never valued, because it was too expensive 
to be of general utility. 

About the autumn of 1761, he rendered himself pro- 
digiously popular among the ladies in London, by com- 
pleting that sweet toned litUe instrument of music, the 
Harmonica. 
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1 have teen told that his fame at court on this ac- 
«iRint««o awakened the recollectioa of George III. that 
he caused it to be aignified to Dr. Prarrklin, that he felt 
• a dispo^tion to **do iomtthing for kim^* Our. phiio- 
sopher replied, that he wanted nothing for himself, but*^ 
that, he had n $on in America* The king, took the hint, 
and immediatefy made oat a commission of ^'Governor 
of his colong of JVW Jersey, for his beloved subject 9 
TempU FraiMin, esq." On such small things are the 
fortunes of men aoilketimes founded! 

Doctor Franklin was now become so great a favourite 
that the people of all elates seemed to take a pride in 
talking ot him^ and his sayings, insomuch that not a 
word of the brHliant sort could fall from Vu lips but it 
was sure to be caught up instantly and re-echoed through 
e^ery circle, from proiM St James to humble St. 6ile&« 
The following impromptu made a -great noise in London 
about this time. 

One ^renin^in-a targe party at his friend Vau^han's 
hewasy laughmgly> challenged by a verf beautiful girl, 
a Miss Gun, to make her a couplet of verses extern- 
jfore. Well, madam, replied he, with great gallantry, 
atnce every body is offering a tribute to your graces; let 
me tender "the following: 

« "CapM now to ensare bis fim. 
Quits his bow and takes to ffun,** 

This handsome play on her name instantly suffused 
the cheeks, of Miss'Gnnr with celestial roses, making bee 
look much more like an angel than before. 

I mention this merely to show wliat an extraordinary 
mind that man most have possessed, who with such equal 
ease could play the •YeWton or the Chesterfield, and 
charm alike the lightnings and the ladies. 

In the summer of 1762, he took leave of his friends in 
England to return to his native 'country. On his voyage 
he discovered in oti or grease thrown on 'the water, a 
property, which few people ever dreamt of. When we 
learn of gold that it may by beating be expanded into 
a leaf of such incredible fineness, that a guinea might in 
that way be made to covec Solomon's temple, or deck 
Noah's ark, we are filled with wonder of such a metal. 
Doctor Franklin tells us of equal wonders in oil* He 
18* 
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informs us that a wine glass fall of pure oil floored on a 
min pond, will preseivtfj spread oTer it, with a film in* 
conceivably thiMier than a cobweb, and so aiihesive 
that the winds shall mot excite it to niad*caps and brea- 
kers. Hence he infers that oil mighf be made a meaa 
of saving ships during a violent storm at sea. 

In this voyage he made also another discovery which 
ought to be known to all jsoing by sea, viz. that if per- 
sons perishing of thirst on a voy^e^ would but bathe 
half a dozen times a day in the seir watlnr, whi<^ they 
easily* might, by using their empty water casks as bath- 
ing tubs, they would obtain great relief from tiM^lr thirsl^ 
and live several days longer; thence ei^ytng a better , 
chance for their lives, by gettiiig into port, or falling in 
with some friendly sail* 

On his arnval in Philadelphia doctor Franklin was 
welcomed with marks of the most flattering respect by 
the citizens universally — ^handsome addiesses and din- 
ners were given him by literary societies and clubs— 
and the asseml>ly, in the most public manner voted him 
their thanks for "the ^reat honour and .services he had 
rendered the country in general during his residence ia 
England; and especially to the province of Penmiylva- 
uia*- And they accompanied their thanks .with a pre- 
sent of five thousand pounds. 

Ye blind parents who can think hard of laying out a 
few dollars for books and education of your children, O 
think of this, and learn a course of coiuhict ovore to your 
own credit and to their temporal and eternal welfare. 

In a few -weeks after his return to Philadelphia there 
occurred in that neighbourhood an affair that serves to 
show the popularity oi doctor Franklin in a very strong 
light. 

In consequence of a number of murders comvaitted on 
the frontiers by some villanous Indians, about a hun- 
dred and twenty young.mea of Dauphin county, chri9>^ 
ttansin name but perfect savages in nature, bound them- 
selves by a horrid oath to exteiQiinate a little tribe of 
about twenty tame Indians, who lived very harmlessly 
among the whites in York county. Mounted on horses, 
and with rifles and tomahawks in their hancls» they set 
off very deliberately on this hellish errand towards the 
settlements of the poor Indians. The old men, women* 
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and children, in the cabins, soon feiLwefteriag in.their * 
blood. The rest^ who were at work^ j^etting notice, €ed 
to Lancaster, and were lodged in the jail as in a place of 
security. The blood thirsty whites broke open the jail 
and butfbered every 30ttK AH sioeared with innocent 
blood, and furious as demons, they then pushed off for 
Philadelphia, to massacre the feeble remains of a friend* 
ly tribe who had tied into that city for protection.. The 
governor issued his proclamation* The rioters paid no 
regard to it, but m«yed on rapidly, well armed, and^ de- 
termined to cut tlieir way to the nated Indians over the 
dead bodies of all who should oppose tliein. They are 
now on this side of Germaiitown, only one hour's march 
from Philadelphia* The inhabitants are all in terror. 
The governor quits his palace and for safety flies to the 
house of doctor Franklin. He, calm as he was wont to 
be amidst the lig^nings as they darted around him on 
bis rods, went out to meet the rioters* We sincerely 
regret that we cannot give the speech which he made. on 
this memorable occasion. , It must have been impressive 
in a most extraordinary decree, for on hearing it they 
instantly abandoned their hellish design and returned 
peaceably to their homes! 



CHAPTER XXXIX; 

HAD the fatal sisters, even now^ put forth their shears 
and clipped his thread, yet would not the friend of man 
'^have fallen without his fame»^^ Admiring posterity 
would still have written im his tomb. 

Here lies the GRE4TFRJiJ>rKLIJ^. 

But though great now, be is destined to be much 
greater still. A crisis is approaching that is to call 
forth all his talents, and to convince even the most un- 
thinking that in the dark day of trouble the "trisa Sihall 
shim forth like the firmament.''^ By the crisis here 
mentioned I mean the events leading to the American 
revolution. . 

The British cabinet^ as if entire strangers to that di« 
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* vine philosoplijr which commands its disciples to be, <'&» 
resp^erB of verwonSf'' allowed tKemseives in the most 
fatal policj of sparine the British sabjeets in England at 
the expense of the Britiah sutigects in America* After 
havii]|» drained mach money from them in a Varietj of 
unconstitutional wajdt they came at length to the reso- 
1 lotioRy of taxinul the colonies without their oonsent. 

This dark design was hinted in ir54« by the minister, 
to govern -Shirley, of the Massachusetts bay colony^ 
Tk^ governor well knowing his extraordinary penetra- 
tion and judgment, broke this ministerial plan to doctor 
Franklin; requesting hie opinion of it. Doctor Frank- 
lin answered this question of the gdvemor, by ursin^ ^ 
an Hmwuediate union of the colonies with Cheat in* 
tain^ bff' allowing them representatives in parHament,^^ 
as the only thing that could prevent those cease* 
less encroachments on the one side, and those bit* 
ter animosities on the other, which, he feared, would 
one day prove the ruin of both countries. As to the 
mmisterial ptaQ of taxing the colonies by act of parlia- 
ment, where they have no representation, he assured the 
governor that it would prove utterly abominable "His 
majesty, sir," said he to the governor, "has no sofcjecta ' 
in all his wide dominions, who more heartily love fains 
than do his Amencan subjects. Nor do there exist on. 
earth, the Englishmen who hold more dear the glory of 
old England than they do. But the same spirit of their 

Sillant forefathers, which maMs them ready to lay 
own their lives and fortunes, in a constitutional wayt 
for their king and country, will for ever secure them 
from bethg slaves. We exult, sir, in the recotlecitiony 
that of all tne governments on earth, that of Great Bri* 
tain has long Men iht freest $ and that more blood has 
been shed for freedom's sake in England in one Week, * 
than on the whole continent for fifty years* Now, on 
the bright face of that government, the first and fairest 
feature is thiSf that no king can touch a penny belong- 
ing to the poorest subject, without his own consent, by 
^.^^^^^ bis representative in parliament. For, if, say thej, Vr 
"^^^^^ing can at pleasure take our money, he can take every 
thing eUe; since with thai he can easily hife soldiers to 
rob, and then murder us if we but open our lips again^ 
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him.^ As Americans glory m being Englishmen on 
the western skle of the Aftantic, they very natarally 
claim the common right of £riglishmen» not to be taxed 
witlioQt their own consent, by their representatives in 
parliament. But the British ministry, thougii they ob- 
stinately refuse to the Americans the sacred rights of 
representation, yet as wickedly insist on the right of 
taxation. And accordingly have brought into parlia- 
ment the famous $tamp act bill, whereby no business 
that requires a record on paper, as deeds, hondSf ipUU, 
marriages f ^e. can be legally done but on paper that 
has received the royal stamp. Now, sir, you well know 
that the same minister who proposes this most iniqui* 
tous and unconstitutional act, would not dare propose 
to any the most drunken tavern keeper in England, a 
farthing tax on a pot of his ale without the consent of 
his representative in parliament; and yet, without being 
allowed a hearing in parliament, three millions of free* 
born Americans, sons of Englishmen are to be taxed at 
.the pleasure of a distant minister! fNot, honoured sir, 
that the Americans care a fig for the pence imposed on 
this bit of stamp paper, but for the principle. For they 
well know that if i>arliament claim a ri^ht to take 
from us a penny in the pound, there is no line drawn to 
bound that right; and what shall hinder their calling 
•whenever they please for the other nineteen shillings 
and elevenpence? And besides, sir, where is the neces- 
sity for this fnost degrading measure? Have not the 
Americans ever shewn themselves the warmest friends 
of their king and country? Have thejr not, in all cases 
of danger, most readily voted both their men and money 
to the full extent of their means, and sometimes far be* 
yond? 

^'And in addition to all thig^are they not daily paying 
large monies in secret taxes to great Britain? 

"L We are not permitted to trade with foreign na- 
tions! All the difference in the price of what we could 
buy cheaper from them, but giust buy dearer from Bri- 
tain, is a clear tax to Britain. 

*4I. We are obliged to carry our produce to Britain! 
All that it sells for less there than it would in any other 
market} is a clear tax to Britain* 

^IH. AH the manufactures that we could make, but 
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are forbidden and must buy of British merchants, is a 
clear tax to Britain. , . •• 

••And what freeborn Englishman can, without indig. 
nation, think of tieing so daringly defrauded of his birth- 
right, that if he wants a pipe of good wine,.he cannot 
^ to the island of Madeira and get it on easy exchange 
for his bread stuff, and return at once to \x\s home and 
tnisiness; but must go a thousand miles farther from his 
family, even to Great Britain, and there run the gaunt- 
let, through so many ruinous charges, as to bri«^ his 
wine up to almost double what it ought to have cost? 
And all this roost flagrant injustice done to the whole 
people of the colonies, just to enrich half a dojten British 
merchants engaged in the Portugal wine tradel 

"A similar outrage on another of the dearest rights of 
Englishmen, i. e. no make the most j^ai theif honestly 
can of his property,* is committed on the British sub- 
jects in America, for the sake of favouring a few batters 
and nail makers in England. No country on the gjobe, 
furnishes better iron or better beaver than does North 
America. But the Americans must not make a hob-ni^il 
or a felt hat for themselves. No; they must send all 
their iron and fur to England for the hattcrs^ and naiU ^ 
makers there; who may ffive them their own price for 
the raw materials, and ask their own price for the man- 
ufactures. 

■•All that a wise government vrishes, is, that the peo- 

ee should be numerous and wealthy enough to fight the 
ttles of their country, and to pay the taxes. But they 
care not so much whether the fighting be done by John 
er Thomas, or the tax paid by William of Oharles. 
. ••What imports it to the government, whether |i mer- 
chant, a smitn, or a hatter, grows rich in old England or 
New-£ndand? And if, through increase of the people, 
two smiths are wanted for on€ employed before, why . 
may not the new smith be allowed to live and thrive in 
the new country, as well as the old in the dd? In short, 
why should tlie countenance of a state be partially af- 
forded to its people, unless it be most in favor of those 
who have most merit?" 

The whig papers in London soon got this letter, and 
laid it before the public. 

Among a high minded people like the British, who 
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pride themselves in their loye of liberty ami their per- 
fect scorn of foul play^ such sentiments coQld not be 
read without the liveliest emotions. And though some, 
the ministerial junto for example, with the merchants 
and manufacturers, did not like such plain truths, yet 
the nation in general gave him great credit both for his 
siogular honesty and abilities; and the name of doctor 
Franklin became very dear to thousands of the most en- 
lij^htened and virtuous^ patriots of Britain. 

But the pleas^^re of admiration was dashed with fear, 
that the minister would* suffer no good to be done to the 
nation by all this divine counsel, merely because the 
giver was not an Englishman* 

The lights, however, which doctor Franklin had 
thrown on this great subject, were pressed upon the 
minister with such courage by numbers of honest Er;- 
giish writers, that he prudently delayed ordering the 
collection of the tax until he could get farther informa- 
tion. It was not long before an opportunity was offt*red 
him to obtain thik information in a way highly compli- 
mentary to doctor Franklin^ i« el by summoning him, 
then in London as colony agent from Pennsylvania, 
February 2, 1766, to appear before the Bar of the 
British House of Commons, to answer certain ques^ 
tions, Sfc. ' 

^ The next ^^jy accompanied by Mr. Strahan, after- 
wards niember of parliament, with several illustrious 
Englishtfien, his warm friends, he went to the house* 
The concourse was immense. To see doctor .Frank- 
Ziti-^the American, whose philosophical discoveries 
and political writings had filled the world with his name 
excited universal curiosity. The galleries were filled 
with ladies of the first distinction, and every seat belov^ 
was occupied by the members from the house of lords. 
* At ten o'clock he appeared at the bar before the qnger 
waiting crowd Yhe profound est silence ei^^ued- All 
eyes were fixed on him; and, from their deep regard, it ap* 
peared, that though they beheld no stars nor garters glit- 
tering on his breUst, no burning velvets nor naming dia- 
monds adorning his person, yet they were notdisappoint- 
ed. i'hcy beheld a spectacle still more interesting and 
novelw— The spectacle of, a man whose simple dress 
evinced that be asked no aid of the tailor and silk 
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worm to recontmend him, bat stood solely on the ma- 

" jest J of his mind.:. Tiie hour for examimition being come 

and the attendant officer beckoning him thereto, he 

arose-V 
^And in his rising seemed a pillar of state — deep on 

hh broMfr-engraven deliberation sat and public care. His 
. looks drew audience and attention*^ still as night, or sunt- 
^roer's noontide air:^* 

* Whotan paint the looks of the minister, ^'withdark- 

• 1^ scowling eyeHimI Is, he beheld this ^rrorof aristae* 
racy! orWno.can paint th^ noble lordungs, as lost m 
equal stare, they gazed and gazed at the wontlrous 
American, forgetting the whiFe, **to quiz,^^ as they were 
wont, "his homespun coat and simple shoestrtngs/^ 

But never did tlie mind illumined looks of man 
shine more divinely bright .than did those, that day, of 
the eenerous Barry, the .godlike Ch^thanK, and the high 
minded Dunning, wheo tfiey beheld the noble ferdi of 
Franklin. Though born in North Aroerita, he shines 
before their eves as a* true born son of Britain— tHe 
luminous iind brave interpreter of her saorsd coN|Er^ 
TuTioN, and the wise politician who seeks to exalt her 
glory, lasting as the ski^s, on the broad base of impar- 
tial justice to all her children. With eyes sparkliog 
with esteem unutterable, they hail him, as a brother; 
and breathe the ardent wish that in the impending e^* 
amioation he may succeed in diverting the minister from 
that unconstitutional course which may invotveHhe ruin 
both of fingland and America. 

The moment for the trial being come, and the minis- 
ter giving the signal to begin, the speaker thus com- 
menced: 

3. What is your name and place of abode? 
. Franklin, of Philadelphia. 

Here followed m;arly three hundred questions and 
, answers, nthich were once read with exceeding in- 
terest by men, women, and children in America. .But 
as they turn altogether on that great quarrel which the 
British ministry formerly excited in this country; and 
which God, to his lendless glory, was pleased to put 
asleep in our iavour near Half a century ago, then let 
all these questions and>answers lie asleep with it. 
However, it is but justice to doctor Franklin to observe, 
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« tkat whea iurt consider these questions, «what a wide v 
range they take both of the Bntisk and AtlMrican re- 

i iations ]^nd in^ei^^s— together with the luminaus^ 
prompt and decisive manner in which thej were solved^ 
we arte, lost in astonishment at the extent of his infor- 
mation and' the powers of bis mind» and art almost 
tempted to believe that the OHswers, and not the ques^ 
tions OMist have been studied with the nicest diserimi'v 
nation of circomstaiircesb ... * 

Charles Foli^ an honest En^lishmant and an excA* 
ient jl^dge in these matters, being asked his opinion of 
doctor Fr&nklin and the ministers in the late examina- 
tion; replied, in his strong waj« "JOlvarfBf sir, mere 

, dwarfs in the hand of a gianiP* . 

Bdmnnd Burke used to say, that this examination of 

r doctor Franklin, before the ministers, always put him 
in mind of a ^'Master eofaminsd h^ore a parcel' of 
school boysJ*, 

But though his abilities on this* occasion excited the 
admtraition of generous enemies; while his more partial 
friends set no bounds to their praise, yet it would ap- 
pear from the following that all afforded him but little 
pleasure. In a letter to a frieifd in Philadelphia, he has 
.these remarkable words, *<You have, ho doubt, heard 
that I have been examined before the house of com- 
mons in this country. And it is probable you have also 
- been told that I did npt entirely disappoint the expec* 

[ tations of my friends, nor betray the cause of truth. 
This, to be sure, gives me some pleasure; and, indeed jt 

- is the only thing that does; for, as to any ^ood be- 
ing done by my honest statement to minii^tersi of 

' what I firmly believe to be the- best interests of the 
two countries, *tis all, I fear, a lost hope. The people 
of this country arettoo proud, and too much despise 
the poor Americans, to allow. them the common ri^ts 

, 0/ Englishmen^ that is, a representation in parliament. 
And until this be done, I apprehend that no taxes 
laid by parliament, will ever be collected, but such 
as must be stained with blood. How lamentable it 
is that two people, sprung from the same origin, speak- 
ing the same language, governed by the same laws, and 
worshiping at the same altar of God, and capable, by a 
wise use of the extraordinary means he has now put 
19 
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into thw hanam of becoming the greatest iiatiAi ^ 
earth, ahoiikl be stopped short and perhaps reduced to 
insignificanoo by a c|vU war, kfaidled by rawistert 
obstiwrtcly contendlitt for what thej cannot but kno«r 
- to be utterly uoconstitoUonal and eternally inadmissi- 
ble among the /re« horn song of Englishmm. But * 
suppose the repeal will not now be agreed to, from 
-l^hat 1 think a mistaken opitiioo, that the honour and^ 
dignity of government are Vtter support^ by persist- 
ing in a wrong measure, once entered iq^, than by*"®^ 
tifying an error.as soon as it IS discovered/' 

Differently, however, from the aj>prehc|isions c^ 
Fr»nk4in, the «tamp act was repealed^ and even in the 
course of tile same y^ri . .. 

But thoii^ so little expected by him, yet- was this 
event ascribed, in great measure, to doctor Frankiki. 
Ifis famous examination, printed in a shilling pamphlet, 
had been distributed by myriads throughout Britain and 
Amerioa. In America it served to brighten up the oW 
land iMirks of their «ghts as free horn sons of Eng- 
li9h)nen^ and to quicken their sensibilitfes to'ministerial 
fraflds. In England it served to show the ignorance of 
the ministers; the impolicy of their mei^sures towards 
America; and the utter inoj^pediency of the stamp act. 
The stamp act of course fell to the ground. The reader* 
if a good man, exults, no doubt, in this as a most for- 
tunate event, and already hails this removal of strife, - 
as a certain pelude to that return of love between the 
lather country and her colonies^ which will make . 
them both, glorious and happy. He may hope it, but 
alas! he is never to see theaccomplishilientof that good 
hope. Death is whetting his scythe; and civil wars 
and slaughters are now just as near at hand as though 
the stamp act had never been repealed. For a pam- 
phlet in some popular style that should unrip the black 
budget of ministerial injustice and lay naked to view 
the causdl of the coming war; Uiat unnatural war that 
is* to sever England and her colonies forever! Brighter 
than a thousand sermons it would illustrate to politi- 
cians that **the Lord is King^ r*that the sole eqd of his 
government, is to glorify hina^lf in the happiness of hie 
crea^wres— that thereunto he hath established his throne 
in justice — the eternal justice of men doing unto 
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wipers OS th$y would that others should do unto them,^' 
$n^ that none, however 4|reat» riiall ever^ violate this 

lllessed orcl^rlwitli impanity. The Brittisk ^ miiiiatFj 
ftre destined to illustrate this. Thej are fond of 
power-^o preserve this thejr must continue in- 
p4ace-«-in order thereunto they must please the mer- 
chants and manufacturers— to stccomplish this they 

riirast fkvour their trade and lighten their taxes. 
Ajid how.is diia to \fe done? why, by a little peccadillo 
of uriusTiGB* They haye only to-sweat the ''<!Onvxcts 
on their ArMrica% plaidations^**^^ihe pascals live a . 
great way m, and have no representative in parliament 
to make a noise about it Accordingly, soon as the 
Americans were supposed to have gotten a little over ^ 
their fever about the stamp act, the minister, lord JNorth, 
of tamoUa memory, determined to try them again, 
riowever it was but a small affair now— only a three 
penny excise on the pound of tea. 

When doctor Franklin, our ARGUS, then jn Lon- 
doHt discovered the designs of minister North, he ex- 
ertied himself 4o point that purblind gentleman to the 
horrible gulf that was yawning at his feet. He wrote ' 
letters to several meinbers oP parliament, hU friends^ 
and he4Hd4ished- a niirobei^of luminous pieces in the 
patriotic gazettes, all admirably calculated to rouse the 
friends of the nation to a sense of the impending dan- 
gers. 

In three letters to the honourable Mr. W. Strahan, 
be has, in the extract, these remarkable words: 

<*ion<fon, November 1 1768. 

^Dear Sir, 

"With respect to the present dispute between Great 
Britain and the colonies, there is nothing I wish for 
move than to see it amicably settled. But Proxndence 
brings about its own ends by its own means; and if it 
intends the downfall of a nation, that -nation will be so 
blinded by its pride and other passions as not to see its 
danger, or how its fall may be prevented. 

"The friends of the ministry say that this tax is but 
a trijUe; granted. But who does not see what will be 
the consequence of > submitting to it? Is it not the 
more dangerous for being a tri^e? Is it not in this way 
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that the devil himself roost eflTectuall j works our railiP 
If he can but prevail m a piior thoughtless j^outh to 
shake handa with innocence and to ateaU he is abun* 
dantij satisfied. To. get the boj^s Aan^ iit, is all he 
wants. And he would as teave the simpleton should 
begin with stealing a halter as a horse. For he well 
Jtnows that if he but begins with the one he is sure to 
end with the other. Just so the minister, angling Ibp^ 
American liberty, artfully covers his hook with this de- 
licate bait. But the truth is, I have talked and written 
so much -and so long on the subject of this unhappy 
quarrel, that mj acquaintance are weary of heanng, 
and the public of reading, any more of it, which begins 
to* make roe weary of talking and writing; especially as 
I do not find that I have gained' any point in either 
country, eicept that of rendering myself suspected, by 
my impar^ality, in England of being too much an 
American, and in America of being too much an Eng- 
gliskn^n. However, .as in reply to your polite question, 
'^what is to be done to settle this alarming disputeP"! 
have often 4old you what I think the minister ought to 
do, I now go a step farther, and tell you what I fear he 
will do. 

**I apprdiend he will, erelong, attempt to enforc©^ this 
obnoxious tax, whatever may be the consequences. — I 
apprehend thaf in the mean time, the colonies will con- 
tinue to be treated with contempt, and the redress of 
tlieir grievances be neglected— that, this will inflame 
matters still more in that country — that, further rash 
measures there, may create more resentments here — 
that, their assemblies will be attempted to be dissolved 
— that, more troops will be sent to oppress them — that, 
to justify these measures of government, your news- 
papers will revile them as miscreants, vogues, dastards^ 
and rebels — that, this will alienate the minds of the 
people here from them, and theirs from you-^that, pos- 
sibly too, some of their warm patriots may be distracted 
enough to do some rhad act which will cause them to^be 
sent for hither-«and that government may be indis- 
creet enough to hang them for it—- that mutual provo- 
cations will thus go on to complete the separation, and 
instead of that cordial affection winch so lonff existed, 
and which is so necessary to Ihi^ glory and nappiness 
of both countries, an impb|«abl%«ifiaJiice,dishonourj*bl(» 
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wad dectnictiTe to both, may take pttce. 1 kope, how- 
tretf that this may all prove false prophecy, and that 
you and I may live to see as sincere a friendship estab- 
lished between our countries, as has so many years sub- * 
stated between Wt Strathan, Edq. and his truly affection- 
ate old friend, 

B. FRANKLIN.'* 

fiut notwithitanding his prayer to the contrary, every 
body recollects how, exactly as Doctor Franklin had 
predicted, the minister continued to blunder and blun- 
der on with his face constantly towards war-<-how no- 
thing was trumpeted by the ministerial part^ like the 
in^titode and baseness of the Americans-^how cer» 
tain newspapers perpetually vilified them at-miscreait^^, 
rascals and rebels — how the public mind was so set 
against them that even the shoe-Macks^ as Mr. Wilkes 
said, talked of the colonies as their plantatiomi^ and of 
the people there as if they had been their overseers 
and negroes — ^how the minister determined at last, to 
enforce the tea faa^-^iow^ on hearing the news of this, 
as of the stamp act, the yankees muffled their drums, 
and played the dead marc/^-— how they took the sacra- 
ipent never to submit to it*— how the minister, to test 
their valour, sent three ships laden with this three- 
penny tea— 4iow the yankees, dressed like Mi>hawks, 
boarded their ships and destroyed their cargoes—how 
the minister, waxing more in wrath, sent more soldiers 
to quell the rebels — how the rebels insulted the sol- 
diers— 4kow the soldiers fired on the rebels— 4iow the 
port of Boston was shut by royal proclamation — how, 
m spite of the royal proclamation, the colonies would 
trade with her and send monies to her relief— how the 
I.ORDS and commons petitioned the king that, any rebel 
opposing the officei^s of sacred majesty, should be in- 
stantly nung up without judge or ^ury^how the king 
thanked his noble lords and commons, and was gra- 
ciously pleased to decree that all rebels thus ofiend- 
kig should be thus hung up without judge or jury-^ 
bow that, notwithstanding tnis gracious decree, wnen 
his majesty's troops attempted to destroy the rebel 
stores at Concord, the rebels attacked and kilted them,, 
without any regard to his OM^esty's decree* 

19* 
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This unpardonable §m against thc^Lord^s anwoted,'^ 
which' happened on the 19th ©f April, 1775, served as 
the double bolting and barring of the door against all 
hope of peace. Throughout America, it struck but 
oae ^ep and awful sentiment, Hhs sword is drmpn, 
md we must now throw the scabbard away^ In Maj, 
the news got to England where it excited emotioDS that 
beggar all description. They somewhat, however, re- 
sembled the effects of the trumpet of the great angel 
spoken of in the Hwrfoeiow*, that sounded **wo! wo! 
wo! to the inhabitants^^ of America, and proclaimed the 
pouring forth o( Jin and sword. But, reserving this 
tragedy tar the next chapter, we will conclude the pre- 
sent with the followinff^anecdote. It wiH show at leasfe 
that doctor Franklin left no stone nnti^rne^ to fcarrj 
. his point; and that where lope failed he had recourse ts 
wit* 

TRe CAT and EA&LE. 

A FABLE, Kt DOOTOR %RANKLIN. 

LORD SPENCER was a great admirer of Di. Frank- 
lin, and never missed sending him a. card when he in- 
tended a quorum of learned ones at his table. The 
last time that our philosopher enjoyed this honour, was 
in 1775, just before he was driven from England by 
lord North. The coaversation taking a turn on fallen, 
lord Spencer ob8erved,4hat it had certainly been a very 
lucky things especially fir the young, that this mode of 
instruction had ever been hit on» as ^here was a some- 
thing in it wonderfully caleulated to touch a favourite 
string with them, i. e. noveltv and surprise. They 
would listen, he said, to a fox, when they would not to a 
father^ and they would be more apt to remember any 
thing good told them by an owl «r a crow than by an 
uncle or an aunt. But 1 am afraid, continued his lord- 
ship, that the age of fables is past. £sop and Phcedru8 
among the ancients, and Fontaine and Gay among the 
moderns, have giveli us so many fine speeches from the 
birds and beasts, that I Suspect tbeir budgets are pretty 
neariy exhausted. '' 
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\ The company all concfttded with his lordship'; except 

' Franklin, who was silent. 

"Welt, doctot', ^aid lord Spencer, *'what is your* 

I opinion on this subject?^' 

••Why, mj lord," replied Franklin, *<I cfnnot^saf 
that 1 have the honopr to think with you in this affair. 
'Die birds and beasts have indeed slid a great many 

[ wise things; but it is likely they will ^ay a great many 

i more y^t before they are done. Nature^ 1 am thinking, 
is not quite so easily exhausted as your hardship seems < 
to imagine.*' 

Lord Spencer, evidently copfused; bat still with that 
countenance of pleasure whioli characteKees great 
souls, when they meet superior genius, exclaimed—* 

i **Well, doctor, supp<»e you grve us a fadle? 1 know 

[ you are ^>od at an impromptu,^^ The company all se- 
conded (he motion^ Franklin tl^anked them for the 
compliment, but begged to be excused. .They wouM 
hear no excuses. Fhey. knew, they said, l|p couid^;t>> 
iti and insisted he should gratify them. Finding all re* 
sistance ineftectuaU he drew his-^encil, and after scrib- 
bling a few minutes, reaClied it to Spencer, saying— 

^ *Well, my lord, aince yon will have it so, here's a some- 
thing fresh from the brainj^ but Pm afraid you'll not find 
-Sisop ill it.'^ 

"Head it, doctor, read it!" was the cry of the noble 
lord and his friends. In a mood, spriteful and pleasant, 
Franklin thus began— ^Onceupoii a time — hem!— as an 

■f. Eagle in the full pride of his pinions, soared over an 

' humble farm-yard, darting his fiery eyes around in search 
of a pig,ii lamb, or some such pretty tit-bit, what should 
he li^hold but a plump yofiiig raUrit, as he thought, 
squatted among ^th^we^ds. Down at once upon him, 
h^ pounced like thunder, and bearing him aloft in his 
talons, thus chuckled to himself with |py— rounds, what 
a lucky dog I amf such ^ii^pe rabbit here> this morning, 
fer B^ breakfast! 

••nis joy was but momentary; for the supposed rabbit 
happened to be a«tout'catr who, spitting and squalling 
with rage, instantly stuck his teeth and nails, like any 
fury, into the eagle's thighs, Budting the blood and fea-*- 
thers fly at a dreadful rate. 
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*'Hold! *oi4A far iMrcy*h saket hold! cried th^ 
ea^le, his wings sbtrering in the air with very torment. 
' ^^Yillaiii! retorted the cat« with a tiger-like growl, 
< dwre jou talk of tn^rc^ after treating me ^a8» who ne« < 

0, 6od' bleM yoQy Mr. Cat, ia that you? r^mned ihe , 
Mgle» mightT complaisant; ''pon bonour, Idid niot in- 
tend, sir, I thooght it was only a rabbit I had^got hdd 
- of— and yon Ij^ow we are all fond of rabbits. Do you ' 
soppose* my clear sir, tha4 if I had but dreamt it. was - 
you, I would ever have touehed the hair of yom* head^ 
No, indeed: I an not such a fool as idl ihat conies to.; 
And now, my dear Mr. Cat. come let% be good friends, 
again, and Til let you go with all my heart. 

••Yes, yaw^ll let me go, scoundrel, will you— here from 
the clouds-^to break every bone in my skin! Ko,vil- 4 
lain, carry me back, and put me down exactly where i 
yoo found me, («r I'll tear tne throat out of you in a mo- 
ment. 

** Without a word of reply, the eael^ stemmed at onee 
from his giddy height and sailing humbly down, with 
great complaisance restored' the cat to bis simple farm 
yard* there to sleep, or hunt bis rats and mice at plea- 
sure." • * 

A solemn silence ensued. At lengthy. with *a deep 

Jrophetic sigh» lord Spenper thus relied: ^Ah! do^or i 
^mnklin I see the drift of your fahle$ and my ftan 
have aWead}f made Jthe application. 6qd grant, that 
Britain may not prove the eagle, and America the cat** , 
This fable paraphrased in the Waio papers of that day, 
concludes in thii way: 

'*Thifi Britain, thought in seyenty-six. 

Her talon* in a hare to fix, v , ] 

■ But in the seui&e it was found, j 

The bird reeeiyed a danjg^erous wound; ] 

Which^ though pretending oft co bide, j 

SOU rankks in his Royal »id«." . \ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

.'5 . * 

I DOCTOR FRANKLIN now began.f o find his sitaation 
Id London extremely onpleastnt. t'or twelve jearS) . 
]]ke heaven's own minister of peace, he had pressed the 
olive branch on the British ininistr^; and yet after all, 

I their war-hawks coitf^ hard ly" tolerate the sight of him. 
Thej evvn went so far as to call him "f/te hoary headed 
vUlain^ who first stirred up the •Smerjfiqtts to rebel' 
UonP .As soon as he could obtain his passports her left 
Ensland 

f His old friend, Strahan, advised him to continue in 
that country, for that America would soon be filled witb 

f tumult 4ndf bloodshed. He replied, **JV*o, sir^ wherje, 

f Liberty is, there is my Country.*^ 
Unl>ounded was the joy of the Americans on fte re- 
turn of so great a patriot and statesman. The day fol- 
lowing he was elected by the legislature of . Pennsylva- 
: jiia, a member of Congress. The foit<fWing letters, in 
axtract, to hiscopstant iriend, and the friend of science 
and liberty, the celebrated doctor Priestley, will shew 
how full his hands were* * 

' ., ^Phitadelphia,m!fTfl775.. 

' ^•DiaAR' Friend, * 

^ "Britain haS;bcfgun to burft^our sea port towns; s^ 
0ure, I suppose, Mat we shafl never, ^e able to return the 
outxage in kini. She may doubtless destroy them all. 
But is this the way to recover our friendship and trade? 
She nrast certainly be distracted; for no tradesman^out 
of Bedlam ever thought of increasing the number of his 
customers by knocking them on the head; or of enab- 
1 lin them to pay their debts, by burning their houses. 

'*My time was never more lully employed. I breakfast 
\ before six. At sit I hasten to the committee of safe^ 
I TV, for putting th^ province in a state of defence. At 
, liine I go.to Con^res^, which sits till after four. It win 
* scarcely be Credited in Britain, that men can be as dili- 
' gent with us, fr^m zeal for the public good, as with you, 
I for thousands per annum. Such is mt difference he- 
\ tween uncorru^jted new states,, and corrupted old oped^ 
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*^reat frO||;ft1tty and great industry are now become 
fashionable here: gentlemen, who Used to entertain wijb 
with two or three courses, pride themselTes ,dow in 
treating with aiviple beef and pudding. Bj these means 
and the stoppage of our consumptive trade with Britain,, 
we shall be better able to pay our voluntary taxes for 
the support of our troops. Our saving in the article of 
trade, amoant to near five miUions of sterling per 
annum. 

Tours, most affectioRately, 
« B. FRANKLIN.'' 
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In another letter to the same, dated October 3d, ht 
says: 

••Tell our dear good friend, doctor Price, who somcf- 
times has his doubts and despondencies about our firm- 
aess, that America is determined and unanimous; a verj | 
few tories and placemen exce|>ted, who will probably 1 
soon export themselves. Britain, at the expense of three • 
millions has killed in this campaign, one hundred and 
Jlftv yanktea! which is ^,00U pounds sterling a head; 
and at Bunker's hill she gained half a mile of ground! 
During the same time sh)s Ipst, at one place) n^u* one- 
thousand men, and we have had a good sixty thousand 
ohildrcn born in America. J'rom these data»'%ith the 
help of his mathematical head^.loid NortH will easilr 
calculate the time and expense necessary to kill us all, 
and conquer our whole territory.. * 

I am ever yours, 

B. ERANKLIN,''^ 

In another letter^to the same, and of the sam^ date^, 
he says: 

"Britain still goes on to goad and exasperate. She 
despises us tORO much; and seems to forget the Italian 
prover^ iiieXHhere is no little enemj^.* I mt persuad- 
ed the pody of the British people are our friends, but : 
your lying gazettes may soon make them our enemies-— 
and I see clearly that we are on th^ high road to mutual 
enmity, hatred and detestation. A sepafhtion will of 
eourse be inevitable. It is a n>ilHon ($% pities so fair a 
*f "* *8 we have hitherto been engaged in for increasing I 
Hveng^k and empire with ]pu»uo tBWorrT, should he ^ 
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destroyed by the mangUnj^ hands of a few blundering 
ministers. It will not be destroyed: Gon will prO'^ 
TEOT AMD PROSPF.R iTz jou wiilow evclude jourselves 
from any share of it. We bear tnat inore ships and 
trodps ar^ coming out. We know yovL may do ut ft 
^eat deal of mischief, but we are determined to bear it 
patiently; but if you flatter yourselves with beating us 
iDto subniismon, you know neither the people nor the 
country, • 

I am ever yours, most aiectionately» 
I B. FHg^NKLIN.'' 

This letter of Doctor Franklin's is the first thing! 

have seen that utters a whisper about Ind£V£ndrnc& 

It was, however, a prophetical whisper, and soon found 

Hs accomplishment in the source that Franklin predict- 

k^d— -the BARBARITY OF, BRITAIN. To seo War waged 

^^gainst them by a power whom they had always gloried 

'in as their Mother Country — to see it waged t^cause 

*a8 the children bf Englishmen, theyJiad only asked for 

the common rightsjoflSnglishmen^^to see it waged with 

A Kavageness unknown smons civilized nations, and all 

the powers of earth and hell, as it were, stirred np 

against them-^the Indians with their bloody tomahawks 

r and scalping knives-^the negroes with their midnight 

\ hoes and axes— the merciless ilames let loose on their 

midwinter towns-^with prisons^ chains, and starvation 

of their worthiest citizens. *'Such miserable specimens,*^ 

as Franklin termed them, ^*of the British govgrnment,^ 

^produced every where in the colonies a disposition to 

detest and avoid it as a complication of robbery, murder, 

famine, fire and pestilence. 

On the 7th of Jun^, resolutions respecting indepen- 

' dence, were moved and seconded in Congress. Doctor 

Franklin threw ail the weight of his wisdom and charac* 

-ter into*the scale in favour of independence. 

^ "Indepkndenob,'' said he, *'will eat thegordian knot 

at once and give us freedom. I 

• I. Freedom^ from ihe oppressive kingSf and endless 
wars, and mad politics^ ana forced religion of an ur- 
reasonable and cruel government 
\ **II. Freeditm to chuse a, fair^ and cheap f and. reason' 
flSfe government of our own* 

r 
t 
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''TIL Freedom to liv§ in friendship with aU naiionK^ < 
and 

«*IV. Freedom4oJrade with allJ^ 

On the 4th oMuty, the Independence of the United : 
States was declared* Immediately on the finishing of j 
this great work, doctor Franklid, with a committee of ' 
the first talents in Congress, |n*epared a number of very 
masterly addresses to the courts of Europe, tnformiag 
what the United States had done; assigning their rea- 
sons for so doings and tendeiing in the most affectionate 
terms th<^ friendship and ti'ade of the young nation. 
The potentates of Europe were, generally, well pleased 
to hear that a new star had risen in the west, and talked , 
freely ef opening their treasures and presenting their 
gifts of friendship^ &;.c. 

But the European power that seemed most to rejoice 
in this event was the French. In August, doctor Fi|Lnk« J 
liuy was appointed by Congress to visit the French coiirt, ^ 
for the purpose of forming an alliance with that powerful 
people. It was his friendi Doctor B Hush, who first an- j 
nounced to him the choice which Congress had made, 
adding, at the same time, his hearty congratulations on 
that accounts 

'•Why, doctor,*' replied he with a smile, '*I am now, 
like an old broom worn down to the stump in my coun- 
try's service — near seventy years old. JBut such as I 
am, she must, I suppose, have the last of me«" Like the 
brave Dutch republicans,each with his wallet of herrings 
on his back, when they went forth to negociate with the 
proud. Dons, «o did doctor Franklin set out to court the. ' 
great French nation, with no provisions for his journey, j 
but a few hogsheads of tobacco. He was received in 
Fratice,bowever, with a most hearty welcome, not only ' 
as an envoy from a brave people fighting for their rights, | 
but also as the famed American philosopher, who by his \ 
paratonerres (i'lghtu'ing rods) had disarmed. the^eclouds ' 
of their lightnings, and who, it was hoped, would reduce i 
the colossal power of Great JBri tain. 

Heliad not been long in Paris, before the attention of 
all the. courts of Europe was attached to him, by a pub- 
lication, wherein he demonstrated, that, the young, 
healthy, and sturdy republic of America, with her sim* 
pie manners^ laborious habits^ and miUions of fresh Und 
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am produce^ would be a much safer borrower of money ^ 
thm the otd, profli^t«, and debUburthened government 
of Britain. The Uutch and French courts, in particu- 
lar, read his arjpiments with such attention, that they 
^n began to make him loans. To the French cabinet, 
H^ pointed^ Out, "thb inevitable de'stuuotion or 

tmsiH FLEETS, OOLOITIES, AND COMMERCE, IN CASE OF A. 

RE-UNION OF BRITAIN AND AMERICA.**. There Wanted but 
^^gram to turn the trembling balance iti favour of Ame** 
rica. X * ' 

But it was the will of Heaven to withhold that grain a 
good long while. And Franklin had the mortification to 
2^d» that although the French were an exceedingly po* 
, "te people; constantly eulogizing; Genebjil Washing* 
TON and the Brave Bostonians, on every little vic- 
tory; and also for their tobacco, very thriftily smug- 
gling ail the fire arms and ammunition they could into 
the United States, yet they had no notion of coming out 
i^aanfuHy at once upon the British lion, until they shouid 
first see the American Ea^le lay the monster on his^ 
hack. Dr^ Franklin, of course was perniitted to rest on 
his oars, at Fassy, in the neighbourhood of Paris. His 
^characteristic philanthropy, however, could not allow 
him to be idle at a court, whose pride and extravagance 
Were so horribly rrreconcileable with his ideas of the 
true use of riches, i. e. Independence for ourselves, and 
Beneficence to others. And he presently came out in 
the Paris Gazette with the following master piece of 
Wit and Economics. 

To the Editors of the Paris Journal 

G)ENTLEMfiN, ^ 

I was the other evening In a grand company, where 
the new. lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was in- 
troduced, ana much admired for its splendour; but a 
general inquiry was made, whether the oil it consumed. 
Was not in proportion 'to the light it afforded; in which 
case .there would be no saving in the use of it. No one 
present could satisfy us on that point; which all agreed 
ought to be known, it being a very desirable thing to 
toiiseny if possibt^^i the expense of lightning our apart- 
20 
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meoti* when every other ifrticle of family eicpttist wr* 

I i^ml t(i see this ^neral concern for ecimo- 

mv; Un i \mt* ecwiomv exceed ii»sly* 

"l ^enl borne, aiul to bed, three or four hours after 
3 .' ; ^ ifh my heati full of ihe subject. An accl- 
n noise awaked me about ^\% m the tuorn- 
£1 1 was surprisetl t(> fiwd my room filled with 
ul I imagined, at firat, that a number of tbeso 
iaujf*^ \iiii\ been brtinght into itj but rubbint^ my eyei^ t 
perceived fhe lig^ht came in at my windows* 1 got tXpt 
and looked out to see what mi^ht be the ^Kcasion of it; 
Mlien 1 daw the sun just rising above the hori^ou, whence 
he poured hh rays jil^^utlfuHj into my diaiober, my dti* 
loestic having nt»gHgentty omitted, the preceding even- 
ing, to close the shutters* 

1 kiokcd at my watch, w Hich goes very well, and found 
that it was bot six o'clock; aod s^till tliinkin^ it some- 
thing cxtrsinidinarv that the sun should rise m early » £ 
looked into the almanack; whi^re 1 fnund it to be the 
hour {^iven for its rij^ing on that day. 

Your readers^ who, with me, have never seen any 
si^p^os f)f surishioe be tore noon, and seldom regard the 
iistrnnomical part of the aJmanac, will be at n>uch anto- 
r-^'t-r' -^ I wa^, when they hear of hi^ ri^inj •"-*": 

■ iatly when 1 assure them tfutt ht ^ 
u^ suun us he rises, lam certain of the fact* i 
If with mif own etjes^ And having repeated this o 
vatiun thi' ^' r. Slowing mornings, 1 tound alwayti pre* 
cisely thr <^\t. 

Yet so It U3|'|.^tinii, that when I speak of tills di^c r 
ry to othera, I can easily perceive by their CEmnteniu 
tnoogfi Owy forbLHtr expressing it in word^j that the) do 
not quite belted me. One, indeed, who is a I earn ei I na- 
tur.tl philosopher, Ima assured me, that t must cerf 
be mistaken as to the circumstance of the light crm ^^ 
into my roomj for it being well known, as he ^hy^, that 
thei-e could br no light ahroad at th;U hour, ft fv*3U»w» 
that none could enter from vvitlmut; and that of con^e 
quprice. my windows bein»5 accideotMlly left open* in- 
stead uUf'ftiug in the lights hatl only served to IH out 
fM darkrie^^. 
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This event has given rise, in my mind, to several se- 
rious and important reflections. I considered that, if I 
had nut been awakened so early hi the morning, I should 
have slept six hours longer by the light of the sun, and 
in exchange have Ived six hours the following night by 
candle light; and the latter being a much more expen* 
sive light than the former, ray love of economy induced 
me to muster up what little arithmetic I was master of, 
and to make soqje calculations, which I shalt give you» 
after observing, that utility is, in my opinion, the test of 
value in matters of invention, and that a discovery 
which can be applied to no use, or is not good for some- 
thing, is good for nothing. 

I took lor the basi!» of my calculation, the supposition 
that there are 100,000 families in Paris; and tliat these 
families consume in the night half a pound of candles, 
per hour. I think this a moderate allowance, taking 
one family with another; for though I believe some con- 
sume less, i know that many consume a great deal more. 
Then, estimating seven hours per day, as the medium 
quantity between the time of the sun's rising and ours, 
and there being seven hours, of course, per night, in 
which we burn candles, the account will stand thus: 

In 1^ months there are nights 565; hours of each night 
in which we burn candles 7; multiplication gives for 
the total number of hours £555. These multiplied by 
tOO«000, the number of families in Paris, give £5^^500,000 
hours spent at Paris by candle light, which, at half a 
pound of wax and tallow per hour, give 127,750,000 
pounds, worth, at 30, livres the pound, 383;250,000 li- 
vres; upwards of thirty millions of aollars!!! 

An immense sum! that the city of Paris might save 
every year, by the economy of using sunshine instead 
of candles!! 

If it should be said, that the people are very apt to be 
obstinately attached to old customs, and that it will be 
difficult to induce them to rise befoie noon, consequent- 
ly mv discovery can be of little use, I answer, we must 
not despair, i t>elieve all, who have common sense, as 
sx)on as th^y have learnt, from this paper, that it is day 
light when the sun rise?, will contrive to rise with him; 
and to compel the fest, I would propose the following 
regulations: 
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First Let n tax be laid of a louis, a guinea, per win-* 
dow, OD every window that is provided with shutters to 
keep^out the light of the sun. ^ 

Second. Let guards be placed in the shops of the 
wax and tallow chandlers; and no family be p^initted 
to be supplied with more than one pound of candles per 
Week. 

Third. Let guards be posted, to stop all the coaches^ 
&c. that would pass the streets after sunset* except 
those of physicians, surgeons, and mid wives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises, let 

all the bells in the city be set ringing; and if that be 

cut sufficient let cannon be fired in every street, to awake 

*the sluggards effectually, and make them open their 

eyes to see their true interest. 

All the difficulty will.be in the first two or three 
days; after which the reformation will be as natural 
and easy as the present irregularity. Oblige a man to 
rise at four in the morning, and. It is more than proba* 
ble»he shall go willingly to bed at eight in the evening; 
and having had eight hours sleep, he will rise n^ore wil- 
lingly at four, in tne morning following. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus .freely 
communiclfted and bestowed by me, on the good cit^ of 
'Paris, I demand neither place, pension, exclusive privi* 
lege, nor an^jr other reward whatever. I expect only to 
have the honour of it And yet 1 know there are little 
envious minds, who will, as usual, deny me this, and say 
that my invention was known to the ancients. I will 
not dispute that the ancients knew, that the sun would 
rise at certain hours. They possiUly had almanacs that 
predicted it: but it does not follow, thence, that thej 
knew that he gave light as jso^n as he ro^e. This ts 
what I claim as my mseo^ery. If the ancients knew it, 
it must long since have been forgotten; for it certainly 
was unknown to the moderns, at least to the Parisians; 
which to prove, I need use but one plain simple argu- 
ment They are as well instructed and prudent a peo« 
pie as exist, any wh^j-e in the world; all professing, like 
myself, to be lovers of economy; and, from the many 
heavy taxes required from them by the necessities of 
the state, have surely reason to be economical. I say it 
is impossible that so sensible a people, under such cir<. 
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eamstances, should have lired so long by the smoky, un^ 
wholesome and enormously expensive light of candles, 
if they had really known that they might have, as much 
pure light of the sun for nothing, I am, &c. 

AnABONNE. 

And now, as Dr. Franklin \s permitted to breathe a 
little from his herculean toils, let us good reader, breathe 
a little too, and amuse surselves with the following 
anecdotes. \ 

Nothing can better illustrate the spirit, which doctor 
Franklin carried with him to the court of Louis XVI.; 
and the spirit he fpund there. 

On doctor Franklin's arrival at Paris as plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States, during the revolution, the 
king expressed a wish to SBe him immediately. As there 
was no goin^ to the court of France in those days with- 
out permission of the wigmaker, a wigmaker of course ' 
was sent for. In an instant a richly dressed Monsieur* 
his arms folded in a prodigious muff of furs, and a long 
sword by his side, made his appearance. It was tb^ 
king's WiGMAKEK, with his servant in livery, a long 
sword by his side too, and a load of sweet-scented band- 
boxes, full of **de wigt^^ as he said, *'de superb wig for 
de great docteer Franklin. ^^ One of the wigs was tried 
on-7-a world too small! Band box after band box was 
tried; but all with the same ill success! The wigmaker 
fell into the most violent rage, to the extreme mortifica- 
tion of doctor Franklin, that a eentleraan so bedecked 
with silks and perfumes, should, notwithstanding, be 
such a child. Presently, howeverj as in all the trans- 
ports of a grand discovery, the wigmaker cried out to 
doctor Franklin, that he had just ^und out where the 
fault lay— "no^ in his wig as too smaUs O no, by gar! 
his wi^ no too small; hut de docteer^s head too big; 
great deal too big.^^ Franklin smilin^xeplied, that the 
,. fault could hardly lie there; for that his head was made 
of God Almighty himself, who was not subject to err. 
Upon this the wigmaker took in a little; but still con- 
tended that there must be something the matter with 
doctor Franklin's head. It was at any rate, he said, 
out of the fashion. He begged doctor Franklin would 
••-only please for remember, dot his head had mt de hon- 

20« 
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netr to be made in Pariule. No, by Gar! for if it 
been made in Parrbe, it no bin more dan half such a 
head. "JVbiie of the French nMes»e!^ he swore, **kai 
a head any ting like his. Not de great duke D'Orleaos. 
nor de grand monarch himself had half such a head a^ 
doeteer Franklifu And he did not see, he said« what 
business any body had wid a head more big dm de head 
of the grand monarque.^^ 

Pleased to see the poor wigroaker recover his good 
humour, Dr. Franklin could not find in liis heart to put 
a check to his childish rant, but related one of his^ne 
anecdotes^ which struck the wigmaker with such an idea 
of his wit, that as he retired, which hc^ did, bowing ro<M3t 
profoundly, he shrugi^ed his shouidersi and with a look 
most significantly arch, he said; 

**JShi doeteer Franklinel doeteer FaanklineJ I no 
wonder your head too big for my wig. fiy gar I' fraid 
your head be too big for all de French nationg/* 



THE BLUE YARN STOCKINGS. * 

WHEN doctor Franklin was received at the French 
court as American minister, he felt some scruples of 
conscience in complying with their /os/iion^ as to dress., 
'^He hoped,'' he said to the minister, *Uhat as he was 
himself a very plain man, and represented a plain 're- 
publican people, the king would indulge his eesire ta 
appear at court in hi» usual dress. Independent of 
this, the season of the year, he said, rendered the change 
from warm yarn stockings to fine silk 9 somewhat dan* 
gerous." 

The French minister made him a bow, but said, that 
THE FASHION was too sacrcd a thing for him to meddle 
with, but he would do himself the honour to mention it 
to his Majesty. 

The king smiled, and returned word that doctor 
Franklin was welcome to appear at court in any dress 
he pleased. In spite of that deliqate respect for stran- 
gers, for which the French are so remarkable, the cour-. 
tiers could mt help staring, at first, at doctor Franklin's 
quaker-like dress, and especially his "Blur Yarw 
Stockikqs." But it soon appeared as though he bad 
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been iatrodiiced upon this splendid theatre onlj to de- 
monstrate that* great genius, Hke true beauty, "needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament," The court were so 
dazzled with the brillianey of his mind that they never 
looked at his stockinpi« And while many other minis- 
' tern who figured in all the gaudy fashions of the day are 
|liow forgotten, the name of doctor Franklin is stilt men- 
tioned in Paris with ail the ardor of the most affection- 
ate enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER XLL 

IMAGINATION can hardly conceive a succ(tss|on 
of pleasures more elegant and refined than those which 

I Dr. Franklin, now ou the shady side of three score and 
ten, continued daily to enjoy in the vicinity of PHris— 
his mornings constantly devoted to his beloved studied, 
and hk« evenings to the cheerful society of his friends— 
the greatest monarch of Europe heaping him with hon* 

. ors unasked, and the brightest Wits and B£Auti£s of 
his court ^ying with each other in their attentions to 
him. And thus as the golden hours rolled along, they 
still found him happy — gratefully contrasting his present 
glory with his humble origin^ and thence breathing 
nothing but benevolence to man — firmly confiding in 
the care of heaven— and fully persuaded that his smil^ 
would yet descend upon his country men, now fighting 
the good fight of liberty and happiness. 

While waiting in strong hope of this most desirable of 
all events, he received, hy express, December 1777, the 
Welcome news that the battle had been joined in Ameri- 
ca, and that God had delivered a noble wing of the Bri- 
tish army into the hands of the brave republicans at 
Saratoga. O ye, who, rejecting the philosophy of all 

I embracing love, know no joys beyond what the miser 
feels when his own little heap increases, how faintly can 
you conceive what this great apostle of liberty enjoyed 
when he found that hts cout>trymen still retained the 
fire of their gallant fathers, and were, resolved to live 
' frfte or press a glorious grave! He lost no time to im-: 
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prove this splendid victory to the good of his cotintrj. 
In aevpial aniiiences with the king and his ministers^ he 
clearly demonstrated that France in all her days of an- 
cieni danger had never known so dark a cloud inr>pend- 
ine over \^r as at this awful crisis. <'If Great Britain/' 
said he, ''already so powerful were to subdue the revolt- 
ed colonies and add all North America to her emp:fe, 
8h<' would in tventy years be strong enough to crush the 
power of France and not leave her an island nor a ship 
on the ocean.'' As a sudden flash of lightning fi-om the 
opening clouds before the burst of thunder and rains, 
such was the shock produced by this argument on the 
mind of e\e\y thinking man throi|ghout France. The 
courtiers with all their talents for dissembling could not 
conceal their hostile feelings from the British minister re- 
siilciit anoni* them. He marked it, not without senti- 
ments of answering hostility, whic^ he could no better 
conceal, and which, indeed, after the i'onest bluntne^s, 
of hi« national character, he did not care to conceal. 
Tl e increas*»d attentions paid to Dr. Franklin, and the 
rejoicings in Paris on account of the American victories, 
were but iUy calculated to soothe his displeasure. Bit- 
ter complaiots wen pre!?ently forwarder to his court— 
ai'gr\ remonstrances to the Frencl. cabinet followed— 
and in a short time th^ embers of ancient hate were 
blown up to flames of fury so diabolical that nothing but 
war, with all its rivers of nu man blood con ^d extinguisli 
it. War, of course, was proclaimed— -Paris was illumin- 
ated — and the thunder of the Royal cannon soon an- 
nounced to the willing citizens that the die was cast, 
and that the Grand Monarque was become the Ally of 
the United States. 

^ While there is any thing to be done nothing is done,^^ 
said Csesa*^. Franklin thought so too. He had jsucceed- 
ed in his efforts to persuade the war ike French to take 
part with his oppressed countrymen; but ti^e S^niards 
and the Dutch were still neutra.. To rouse their hostile 
feelinjds against Great Britain, and to make them the 
hearty partizans of Washington, was his ntxt study. 
The event quickly shewed that he^iiad studied human 
nature with success. He who had been the playmate 
ot light, ings for the glory of God, found no difficulty in 
stirring up the un^ath oj man to praist Um^'^y chas^ 
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iittg the sons of violence. The tall black ships of war 
J - were soon seen to rush forth from the ports of Holland 
. and Spain, laden with the implements of death, to arrest 
* the raad ambition of Great Britain, and maintain the bal- 
lance of power. How dearly ou^ht the x\merican peo- 
L P^.^o prize their liberties, for which such bloody contri- 
^ Dutibn was Jaid on the human race! Imagination glan- 
ces with terror on that dismal war whose spread wa» 
over ha^f the solid and half the watery globe. Its de- 
rouring fires burned from the dark wilds of North Amct^ 
I ica to the distant isles of India; and the blood of it% 
' victims was mingled with the brine of every oceans 
But, thanks to God, the conflict though violent was but 
short. And much of the honour of bringing it to^a close 
is to be conceded to the instrumentality of Dr. Franks 

llD. 

I We have seen that in 1763, he was sent ^of Heaven 
j BO doiibt, for it was an act worthy of his all benevolent 
I character,) a preacher of ri^hteoasniess, to the proud 
court of Britain. His luminous preachini^, through 
the press,) on the injustice and unconstitutionality of 
the ministerial taxing measures on the colonies, shed 
such light, that thousands of honest Englishmen set 
their faces against them, and also against the war to 
which they saw it was tending. These converts to jus* 
tice, these dove^of peace, y^ere not sufficiently nume- 
I rous to defeat the warhawks of their bloody purposes* 
But when they found that the war into which thev had 
plunged with such confidence, had not, instantly, as 
they expected, reduced the colonies to slavish submis- 
sion; but that, instead thereof, one half Europe in fa- 
vour of America, was in arms against them with a hor* 
rible, destruction ot lives knd property which they bad 
not counted on. and of which they saW'^no end, they 
seriously deplored their folly in not pursuing the coun- 
sel of elector Franklin. Tfale ultion was still, however, 
dragged on in war, plunging like a stalled animal, 
deeper and deeper in disaster and distress, until the 
captGre of lord Cornwallts and his army, came like a 
thunder bolt, jndicting on the war party a death blow, 
from which they never afterwards recovered. 

Doctor FranKlin received this most welcome piece of 
news, the surrender of lord Conwailis, by expreia 
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from America. He had scarcely read the letters with 
the tear of joy swelling in his patriot eve, when Mr. 
Neckar came in. Seeing the transport on his face, he 
eai^c ly asked what^ood news. ''Thank God,'* replied 
Franklin, ''the st^rm is pAst. The paratonerres of 
dty me justice have drawn off the lightnings of British 
y%olence,iind kere^ sir, i» the rainbow of peace,^^ biM- 
ing up the letter. What am I to understand by that, 
replied Neckar? Why, sir, quoth Franklin, my lord 
Cornwallis and his army are prisoners of war to gene- 
ral Washingtona Doctor Franklin's cakulation on the 
surrender of Corriwallis that the storm was past, was 
very correct; for, although the thunders did not imme- 
diately cease, yet, after that event, they hardly amount- 
ed to any thwig bej^ond 9 harmless rumbling, which pre- 
sently subsided altogether, leaving a fine bright sky be- 
hind them. B J 



CHAPTER XUI. 



?^i P**^?, ^^^ *^** ®^ ^^^^^^ Franklin while be 
resided in France, and the many pleasures he>enjoyed 
Uiere, as first, the great pleasure cf announcing the 
French court, in irsi, as we have seen, the surrender 
or lord Cornwallis and his army to general \^ ashine- 
irft^ fuT.t' ^i^. ?*[" greater pleasure of learning i> 
i/o^tnat the British ministry were strongly inclwe* 
to A PEACE TALK.'' i bird, in 1783. the greatest plea- 
sure ot alj, the pleasure of hurrying the tomahawk, b? 
a general peace, ^ ^, 

Thus after having lived tasee completely verified aU 
Mis awlul predictions to the blind and obstinate British 
cabinet about the resuft of this disastrous war^ with 
losses indeed, beyond his prediction— the. loss of two 
thousand shipaJ--.the loss of one hundred thopsand 
lives!— the bss of seven hundred millions of dollans ! 
and a loss still greater than all, the loss of the immense 
continent of North America, and the monoply of its 
incalculable produce and trade, shortly to fly oa wings 
of canyass to aU pa^ta of the glob$ . ^ ' ^ *^ ^'"S* . 
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Having lived to see happily terminated, the grand 
struggle for American liberty, which even Englishmen 
have pronounced "the last hope and probable refuge cf 
mankind*^ and having obtained leave from congress to 
return, he took a last farewell of his generous Parisan 
friends, and embarked for his native country. 

On the night of the 4th of September, the ship made 
the light-house at the mouth of Delaware bay. On com- 
ing upon deck next morning, he beheld all in full view 
and close ar hand the lovely shores of America, *ijt;here 
his fathers had dweUV , Who can paint the joy-bright- 
ened looks of our veteran patriot, wnen after an absence 
of seven years he heheM once nif>re that beloved country 
for whose liberties and morals he had so long contended? 
Formerly, with an aching heart, he had beheld her as a 
di'ar mother whose fame was tarnished and her liberties 
half ravished by foreign lords. But now he greets her 
as free again, and freed, through heaven's bussing on 
her own heroic uirtue and valor. Crowned thus witti^ 
tenfold glory^ he hails her with transport, as the grand 
nursery of civil and religious freedom, whose fair exam* 
pie of republican wisdom and mod^ation is, probably, 
destined t)f God to recommend jthe blessings ot free go- 
vernment to all mankmd. ' 

The fitxt day in the afternoon he arrived at Bhiladel- 
phia. It is not for me to describe what he felt in sail- 
ing along up these lovely shores, while this heaven with- 
in diffused a double brightness and beauty overall the 
fair and magnificent scenes arou'nd. Neither is it for 
Vine to delineate the numerous demonstrations of public 
joy, wherewith tlie citizens of Philadelphia welcomed 
> the man whom they all delighted to honor. Suflfice it 
to say that he was landed ami<lst the firing of cannon — 
that he was crowded with congratulatory addresses—- 
that he was invited to sumptuous banquets, &c. ^c ^. 
Bilt though it was highly gratifying to others to see tran- 
scendent worth so duly noticed, yet to himself, who had 
- been so long farailU'r with such honours, they appeared 

but as baubles that had lost their tinsel. 
> But there were some pledges of respect offered him, 
which afforded a heartfelt satisfaction; i niean those 
• numbers of pressing invitations to accent the j>re^iden- 
eies of sundry noble institutions for pubUc good, as . 
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I. A society for diffusinp; a Knowledge of the best pol- 
itics for our republic 

II. A society for alleviating the miseries of public 
prisons. 

ill. A society for abolishing the slave trade*— the re- 
lief of free negroes unlawfully held in bondage^— •atid for 
bettering the condition of the poor blacks. 

"It was because/' said the trustees, "they well knew 
he had nmde it the sole scope of his greatly useful life to 
promote institutions for the happiness of mankind, that 
they now solicited the honour and benefit of his special 
care and guardianship." 

Though now almost worn out with the toils of four- 
score years, and ofttimes greviously afflicted with his 
old complaint, the gravel, he yet accepted the proffered 
appointments with great pleasure, and attended to th^ 
duties of them with all the4ardottr8 of youth. Thus af- 
fording one more proof. 



"Tliat, in the present as in all the past 
OSAVE MY COUNl RY, HEAVEN! w 



was still his last.** 

<*But though the spirit was willing, the flesh was 
weak.*' His strength was so sensibly diminished that 
it could scarcely second his mind, which seemed as ua* 
impaired as ever. ^ . 

But there was.still one more service that his country 
looked to him for, before he went to rest; I aiean that 
of aiding her councils in the grand convention that was 
about to sit in Philadelphia for die purpose of framing 
the present excellent constitution. He was called to 
this duty in 1788. The speech which he made in that 
convention has a high claim to our notice not only be- . 
cause it was the last speech that Dr. Franklin ever made 
in public; but llecause nothing ever yet placed in a fair- 
er light the charm of modes^ty in a great man; and also 
the force of temperance, exercise and cheerfulness which 
could preserve the jntellectuai faculties in sOch vigour, 
to the astuuishiDg age ot siaaTY-T^i^o!! 
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final speech of doctor Franklin in the Federal Conven* 
tUnL-^OeoTge Washington, President* 

Mr. President, 

I do not entirely approve this €on<^titution at pre- 
sent; but, sir, I am not sure I shall never approve it; 
for having lived long, I have experienced many instances 
of bein^ obliged bj better information, to change opin- 
ions which I once thought right. It is, therefore, ih if the 
older I grow the more apt 1 am to doubWtiij^owo jiulg- 
tne;jDt,and to pay more respect to the judgment of others. 
Most men,Tinueed, aa welt as most sects of reii^i.>", 
think themselves in possession of all trutli, aii>i (r^t 
whenever others difftT from them, \ih is so far error. 
Steele, a protestant, tells the pope,t'ia« *'the only differ- 
ence between our two churches, in thetr opinion of the 
certainty of their doctrines, is, the Romish church is ih- 
Jaliiblf, and the churcli of England never in the wrotig*^ 
But though many private persons think almost as high- 
ly of their own inmilibilitj, as of that of their sect, few 
ei^press it so natural Iv as a certain French lady, who, ia 
a little dispute with her sister, said« **I don^t know how 
it happens^ sister, but I meet with nobody bur mysAfthat 
is alwa§» in the rightJ*' In these senthnent*, s«r, I > 
agree to this constitution, with all its fault.s, if they are 
such; because I think a general government nece«>ary 
for u», and there is no form of government, but what 
may be o^ blessing, if well administered; and i believe 
farther that this is likely to be well administered tor a 
course of yeais, and can only end in despotism, as other 
iorms have done betore it, wlien'the people shall become ' 
'SQ corrupted, as to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other 1 doabt too, 'whether any other 
convention we can obtain, may be able to make a better 
constitution. Fur when you assemble a number of men, 
to have th« advantage of th^ir joint wisdom, you assemble 
with those men, all ther preiudices, their passions, their 
errors of opfhion, their local interests, and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly, can a perfect produc- 
tion be expected? It thereibre, astonishes me, sir, to 
find this system approaching so near to perfectioir as it 
c^es; and 1 think it will coniound our enemies, who are 
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ivaitins: with confidence* to hear that our councils are 
confounded, like those of the builders of Babel, and that 
our states are en the point of separation, only to me^ 
hereafter for the purpose of cutting each other's throats, 

Thu» I consent, sir, to this constitutton, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not sure that this is 
not the best. The opinions f have had of its errors, I sa- 
crifice to the public good. I have never whispered a 
syllable of them abroad. Within these walls they were 
born, and hsre they shall die. If every one of us, in re- ' 
turning to our ^nstituents, were to report the objection? 
he has had to lU and endeavour to gain parti|ans in sUfi- 
port of them, we misht prevent its being generally re- 
ceived, and therel^y lose all the great advantages result- 
ing naturally* in our favour among foreign nations, >a^ 
well as among ourselves, from our real or apparent un- 
animity.* xMuch of the efficiency of any government, \a 
procuring and securing happiness to the people, depends 
on the general opinion of the goodness of that govern- . 
ment, as well as of the wisdom and integrity of its go- 
vernors. 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part of 
the people, and for the sake of our posterity, we shall 
act heartily and unanimously, in recommendiagjjiis con- 
stitution, wherever x>ur influence may extend, and turn 
our future thoughts and endeavours to the means of hav- 
ing it well administered. 

On the wholcf sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, 
that every member of the convention, who may still have 
objections, would with me on this occasion, doubt a little 
of his own infallibility, ai|d making manifest our ttnaiu-» 
niity, put his name to this in^rument. 
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CHAPTER XLin. 



*« When ranting round io pleasures rin». 

Religion mtkf be bliodea, 
Or if she give a random string, 

Tis oft but little raiitded. 



**Bul when on life we're tempest dnv'n, 

A conscience but a cankei*, 
A «orre8])owlenee fix 'A with ii<?av*n, 

.Is sure a noble anchor." 



THE time is now at haiid that Franklin must die. 
*Mhen that time approaches; or when only the chilling 
thfought of it strilcea (he heart, how bappj is he who 
in looking on the withered face or finowjT locks of a 
^ear friend^ can enioy the exalting; hope that he is pre- 
pared for the awful change. This lead us to speak of 
doctor Franklin on a much higher subject than has jet 
<n8;aged our attention. I mean his religion. 

I have met with nothing in the life of anjsreat man 
in our cottotrj about 4vhich there has been such univer- 
«at inquirj, 88 about the RELtoioN of Dr. Franklin. 

Som€^, who in despite of Christ and all his apostles, 
will *'judge thHr brother f^ and judge him too by the 
letter which killeth, will not aHow that Dr. Franklin 
had any religion at atl, because, forsooth, he did not 
believe and **conf€8s Christ before men,^^ in the manner 
they did. But others, construing the Go»pe!, as Christ 
hrmself commands, by ••Me spirit^'* which teaches that, 
*^witk the heart man believeth unto salvation, througti 
love and good worksf^ and that the right way ©f *co»- 
fessing Ckrist before men*^ is by a good /if<?.— These 
gentlemen tell us that Dr. Franklin not only had reli- 
gion, but had it in an eminent degree.- 

Most people seem inclined to jinlge of Dr. Franklin 
by these latter commentators, and wind up with the 
wurds of our great marBl poet 

"For modes dTTuith let graceless zealots fi^ht; 
His flimt be trrong, whose Life is in the right, '' 



:i4 . 
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y irt. titer til tHtt I luiwe lietrct on tbts ftuS* 

— f" r- t..^t-» r> "-«/ ft.-i^ I donor t^'^»% 'hut 

irk liy ime of iiur must disfingyUlieil Sfn** 

An I lie honourable Hufub King, Knowing llillt 

Hcmtn was a lon^imtriut (if l)r Frnnktin dur- 

■u * iM, iMi^i tiao sa» by his sitk^ a member 

<-'^ ' vtititiiin iti kTSSf I imk the grrtt^r 

- bii ciptoion of that gicat man in re* I 

aioN -*Whv, su/- repheU be, *'uijr 

uf ilticior Fitnklifj has ntwavft b^i^^ thatt aU 

e Uiis not perhaps > quite sit orlhmlot in »fiui(*o( 

'ai- 'J mmijs lie ^as vprtfmutfi a Vhriniian In hU pr^ic* 

fi. \nr rs U iiideed to be WDnd^rcd at/' c^imtyiued 

ic, ''tbitta man i*f dt>cti>r Fmnklm^s extra- 

.-RUfy. barn and twrni^bt op under the It4;bt 

oi rbe lio»f»eI sljiiuld bave i-ntiibed lU lipirit. and ;tQt 

hii wbole »t>ul enrtrbeiL and as it *^ere interlaided, 

nitb it« licfievalent aff'ecti*>fii>.'' 

And { have since iannd frnm con ver*^at i^fi with manf 
of Mur »ints-t erdii^bterietl uml evantrelicil divitiesi tliat 
^Uvy ail ay;ree, with Mr ICnig, tliat ductm- Fraokfin'^ 
i^straonlina* J b^-nevo ence an J useful life were imbibed, 
>y^vn ttncfmncimt^ftf fmm tlic Gospel. For whence but 
frciiii Ihe luminous and »ubljme ihictrines of that bitt- 
ed book inm\d behave gained Nucb pure atid Wftl^hj 
Kica* uf (jiid — his Gtorious unity, and most adura* | 
b!t* betievulence: alwajs^ hiin^ialf* loving and dnijig 
'^mul to hrs creatures; and coitstaritiy seeking feuch tn 
wurnhip htm? V\ her^ce« we ii&k, CQuEd he have gut alt 
the»e es^a ted trutha — truths, §o honuurable tn the 
IVjy— -»i(j LimMdatory to man — so aiDtiiiary of human 
virtue arid happiness — whence could he have ^ot tbem^ 
but from J he h**ht tif the OosipelP Certainly, you will 
not Bay that he mi^ht have got them IVom the l^ght af 
nature^ For, look around you among all the mighty 
natioos ut aiitiquily. Look amon^ the Egjptians^-thi* 
Grnek* — ^the Hotnans, e*]ual to him? Two thousand 
jt^ara have rolled between them and u**, and yet the 
minmrial monuments of their art»*^ — their p t>c try .^t heir i 
faintio^-^thcir^jtatoary — tht^ir architecture— their elo* 1 
*loencc. All triumphant over the mrmk of (imCt have 
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CDine ddWB to our days, boldly challenging the pride of 
fnodern genius to prodace their parallels. Evidently 
then, they had among them proaiffies of mind equal 
to our Franklin. And yet how has it yti come to pass, 
that, with all their astonishing talents, and the light of 
Dature besideSf they were so stupidly bliud and i«no« 

^ rant of God, while %e entertained such exalted ideas 
of him? That while thejr, like the ^modern idolaters of 
Juggernaut^ were disgracing human reasot^ by worship- 
ping not only four-footed beasts and creeping ihingSf 
but even thieves^ murderers^&c. deified^ doctor Franks 

. lin was elevating his devotions to the one all perfect 
God, MOST GLORIOUS IN ALL MORAL EX-, 
CELLENCE. 

And how has it come to pass that while they, imitat- 
ing their bloody idols, could take pleasure in sacrifieing 
their prisonerB of war! beholding rnvrderomfightn of 
gladiators! and even giving up their own children to be 
burnt alive! Franklin, by imitating the moral charac« 
ier of God, attained to all that gentle wisdom and af* 
fectionate goodness that we fancy when we think of an 
angel? To what, I aik, can we ascribe all this, but to 
the very national cause assigned by Mr. King, viz. his 
having be^n born and brought up in a land of Gospel 
Ught and love? Imieed, wfio can read the life of doc- 
tor Franklin^ attentively, without tracing in it, through- 
out, that true Chrtsttan charity which bound himi as oy 
the heart strines» to his fellow mdn-— on every occasion 
going out of self to take an interest in them. **Rejoic> 
ing with them, when they acted wisely and attained to 
honour."— r*'Weeping with them when they acted fool- 
bhly and came to shame.*' Never mealing with any 
good fortune, tlirough wise doings of his own, but he 
made it known to them for their encouragement in simi- 
lar doings— -never falling into misfortunes, by hrs own 
folly, but he was sure to publish that too, to deter others 
from falling into the like sufferings. 

Now ^hat W)is it but this amiable oneness of heart, 
with his fellow men; this 6U?eet Christian sensibility to 
their interests and consequent generous delight in 
doin^ them g^« that .filled his life with such noble 
charities. **nhere love is,** said the great William 
Pean^ ^'there is no laJbour; or if there be, the labvur is 
^ 21* 
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swpet.*^ And wb&t was it but this, that bore him tip so 
bravely under his many toila and hardahips for bia 
aelliAh brother JameaP 

What made him so liberal of his money and services 
to the base Collins and Ralph? 

>\hat made htm so patient and forgiving of theinju* 
ries done him by the worthless. Ktflmer and Keith? 

What made him so importunate with bis young ac* 
<|uaintance in London, to divert them irmn their bratal- 
izing and fatal intemperance? 

What set him so vehemjently against pride and oxtra- 
▼agance, which which besides starving all justice and 
hospitality among; neighbours, tend to fndte them de* 
mons of fraud and cruelty to one another? 

What made him, through life, such a powerful orator 
for industry, frugality* and honelty, which multiplied 
riches and reciprocal esteem and useiitlnesa among 
men, and would make theiti all loving and happy as bro- 
thers? 

In short, all those labours which doctor Fralikfin took 
under the sun-4abours so various and Unending, for 

fmblic and private good, such as his fire engines; bb 
i{2;htning rods; his public libraries; his free schools;, 
his hospitals; his legacies for encouragement of learn- 
ing ana helping hundreds of indigent young mechantea • 
with money to carry on their trades after his death-— 
whence originated all this but from that love which is 
strons^er than death, subdued all obstacles, and over- 
' leaped the narrow limits of this mortal life? 

What but the ingenuity of love, eager to dwell tibe 
widow^s mite of cfcarity into the rkh man's talent 
could have suggested the following curious method d 
making a little do a great deal of good? 

^^Received of Benjamin Franklin, ten guinea^^ which 
( hereby promise, soon as i get out of my present em* 
barrassments, to lend to some other honest and indua- 

. irious man, as near as 1 can guess, he giving his ohliga* 
tioQ to act in the same way by the next needy honest 
man; so that by thus going around it may in time 

'though a small sum^ do much good/unless stopped by a 
thief. 

JAMES HOPEWELL/' 

Passy, Aug. 10, ITS3, . 
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WhftI but iht lioUe spirit of that religion whose sole 
^m is to ^^overeome epil with gjooeP^ could have dieta-^ 
ted the IbHowii^ instructions to Paul Jones, and his 
squadron, who after scouring the British channel, was 
about to make a descent on their coasts. 

"As roan J of your officers and people have lately 
escaped from English prisons^ you are to be partieu' 
lariy aM^ntive to their conduct towards the prisoners 
you take, lest resentm^ot of the more thun barbarous 
usage which they have received from the English, 
should occasion a retaliation and an itnitation of what 
ought rather to be detested and avoided for the sake of 
humanUu and the honour of our country, 

B. tRANKLlN. 

Ho Commodore P. Jones, 
April 28, 177^.'* 

What but the spirit of that benevolent religion which 

is the firm patroness of all discoveries for human bene^* 

.fit, could have dictated the ensuing letter ^<to the com* 

nian4ers o£ American ships of war,'Ma favour of captain 

Cook- 

. ■- 

^*A ship having been fitted out from England) before . 
the commencement of this war, to make discoveries of 
# new countries in unknown seas, under the conduct of 
that celebrated navi^tor, captain Gook— an under- 
taking truly laudable in itself as the increase of geo^ 
graphical knowledge facilitates the communication be* 
tween distant nations, and the exchange of useful pro- 
ducts and manufactures, and the eictension of arts, 
whereby the common enjoyments of human life are mul- 
tiplied and augmented, and science of other kinds in- 
creased, to the benefit of mankind in general. 

'*This is, therefore, most earnestly to recommend to 
every one of you, that in case the said ship, which is 
now expected to be soon in the European seas, on her 
return, should happen to fail into your hands, ydu would 
not consider her as an enemy, but that you treat the 
said captain Cook and his people with all civility and 
k^dnessj afibrding them, as common friends tp man*' 
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kind, all the assUfince in yoar power, which Chey may 
happen to stand in need of. 

I have the honoaV to be, to. 

B. FRANKLIN, 

Minister plenipotentiary from the United States 
to the court of France. 
Passy, near Parib, March 10, 1779.** . ' * 

The truly christian spirit of doctor Franklin, which 
dictated this passport for captain Cook, was so highJy 
approved by tne British governmept, that when Cook^s 
voyages in three splendid quarto volumes were printed, 
the lords of the admiralty sent doctor Franklin a copy 
accompanied with the elegant plates, and also a goia 
medal of that illustrious navigator, with a polite letter 
from lord Howe, informing him that this compliment was 
made to doctor Franklin with the king^s eofprees ap^ 
probation. 

What but thoTeligion that brings life and iromortalitT 

to light ''could have sprung those high hopes and rich 

consolations,*' which shine in the following letter from 

r doctor Franklin to his niece, on the death^of h^r fat^r, 

his favourite brother John Franklin. 

'*Dear Niece, 

•*! condole with you- We have lost a most dear* 
and valuable rehition. But it is the will of Xjlod that 
these mortal bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to 
enter into real life. This is rather an embryo state-rft 
preparation for living. A man is not completely bora 
until he be dead.. Why then should we grieve that a . 
new child is born among the immortals-*-^ new member 
added to their society? We are spirits. That bodies 
should be lent us, while they can afford us pleasure, 
assist us in acquiring knowledge, or doing good to oor 
f(|llow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God, 
W hen they become unfit for these purposes, and afford 
us pain instead of pleasure, and answer none of the in- 
tentions for which they were given, it is equally kind 
and benevolent that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them. Death is that way. We ourselv^ rp 
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some cases^pnidentlj^ choose a partial death. A mang- 
led painful limb which cannot be restored we willingfy 
cut off. He who plucks out a tooth parts with it freelr> 
since the pain goes with it; and he who quits the whole 
'body, parts at once with all pains, and possibilities of 
pains, It was capable of making him suffer. • 

"Our friend and we were invited abroad on a grand 
party of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair 
was ready first, and he is gone before us. We could 
not all conveniently start together; and why should you 
and I be grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, and 
know where to find him? 

B. FRANKLIN.- 



What but that religion which teaches ^'the price of 
truth," could have made him so penitent for having * 
laid any thing, in his jrouthful days against revelationf 
And while the popular in6dels of Europe, the Yoltairea 
and HuQies, and Botingbrokes were so fond of filling; the . 
world with their books against Christ, that they mightf 
as one of them said, ^'crushtke in^cA," what but a 
heArty esteem of him could have led Franklin to write ^ 
the following pious reproof of a gentleman, who having 
written a pamphlet against Christianity, sent it to him 
Fequesting his opinion of it. 

DR- FRANKLIN'S ANSW£R. . 

''I have read your manuscript with some attention. 
By the argument it contains against a particular provi- 
dence, though ^ou allow a general prtnnden^e, you strike 
at the foundation of all religion. For, without the be- 
lief of a prbvidenee, that takes cognizance of, guards, 
and guides, and may favour particular persons, there is 
no motive to worahip a, DEITY, to fear his displeasure, 
or to pray Tor his protection^ I will not enter into any 
discussion of your principles, though you^ seem to desire 
it. At present I shall only give you my opinio^, that 
though your reasonings are subtile, and may prevail 
intt some reftdef%you will not su<;ceed so as to cbange 
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tiM%'*' yourself a *r^at deii! of mtirtificaliou from mc cjic- 
fiiie^ It tn«r raise against you, iuid, jiei lia|>», a ^oud denl 
of ren;ret and repentuoce. If meo are «o wicked wiih 
rcIigHm* what would they b« R'U/imif iir 1 intend tliia 
lelter itself a* a |jrfio(" of my Irjenthldp, nud therefore 
add no prgfcisiijns to It, but bubsciibe niyaielf simply 
yours. 

B, FRANKLIN.'* 

For the following I owe miiny thanks to the hooiram* 
b\e Mr Rwfuti Kifjg. 

After having an»«wfrred mj rjueition cm ihat suMf^cf, 
a* before stated, viz, that he coh^itlered l)r* Fra 
"ivry tniich a chrhtinn in practkt','* he uddcrl *' 
<rne tmdc, a» if hap^jy that lio |io3ie^ied aa auccUtiia ao 
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; ' honourable to the religious character of his illustrious 
j^' friend, ami the friend of maakind— >'*)toi&, 9ir, PU teU 
[ y(m an anecdote af Dr. Franklin.*' The Co^ivention 
' of '88, of which Dr. Franklin and ^mjself were men*- 
bers, had been engaged several weeks in framing the 
present Consi'ituteon, and had done nothing. Doctor 
Franklin came in one morning, and rising in his place, 
called the aftentioa of the house^^ — '*We have been here, 
Mr. Speaker," «aid he, (George Washington was in thfe' 
chair,) "a long time.trjtttg to act on this important sub- 
ject, and have.do^e nothing; and in place of a speedy 
and successrul close of uur business, we see nothing but 
dark clouds of difficulty and embarrassment gathering 
before us. ft is high time for us, Jir Speakpr^ to caU 
\ in the direction ot a wisdom above our ow». — ^The 
P Countenance of Washington (Mught a brightness at these 
f Words, as he leaned forward in deepest gaze on Doctor 
f Franklin.l Tes, sir, it is high time for us to call in the 
\* direction of a wisdem above our own. Our fathers be* 
\ fore us, the wise and good men of ancient times, acted 
I in this waj. Aware of the difficulties and perils that 
; attend all human enterprize, they never- engaged in any 
I thing of importance without having implored the guid- 
ance and blessing of heaven. The Hcnptures are lull 
of encouragements to such practice. They every where 
assert si particular providence over alt his works. They 
assure us that the very hairs of our head are all num- 
I bered; and that not even a sparrow but is continually 
under the eye of his parental care- This, Mr. Speaker, 
is the language of the gospel, which I most implicitly be'- 
\ lieve; and which promises the guidance of divine wis* 
^ dom to all who ask it. We l^ve not a^iked it; and 
[J that may be the reason why we have by;n so long in the 
' dark. 1 therefore move, Mr. Speaker, that it be made 
a rule to open the business of this house, every morningi^ 
ii;ith prayer. ^^ 

The following also^will shew doctor Franklin's firm 
belief in that very precious article of the religion of 

Christ — ^A PARTICULAR FROVID£NC£. 
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To WiLUAM Strahak, Esq* London. 

France, Jiugust I9th^ irS4, 
Dbar Old Fripnd, 

You "fairi V acknowledge that the late war terminat- 
ed quite contrary to your expectation.** Your eipecta- 
tiim was ill founded; for you would not believe your 
old friendi who told you repeatedly, that, by those mea- 
sures, England would lose her colonies, as Eplctetus 
warned in vain his master, that he would break his leg. 
Yuu believed rather the tales you heard of' our j)oltroon« 
ery, and impotence of body and mind. * Don't you re* 
member the story ^^ou told me of the Scotch sergeant, 
who met with a party of forty American soldiers, and, 
though alone, disarmed fhj^m uH, and brought them in ^ 
prisoners! A story almost a»4 improbable as that of the 
irishman,who pretended to have alone taken and brought 
in five of the enemy, by surrounding them. And yet, 
my friend, sensible and judicious as you are, but partak- 
ing of the general infatuation, you seem to believe it 
The word fl;*ew£rfl/ puts me in mind of a general, your 
general Clark, who had the folly to nay, in my hearing, 
at sir John Pringle's, that, with a thousand British gren- 
adiers, he would undertake to go from one end of Ame- 
rica to the other, ancj geld all the males. It is plain, he 
took us for a species of animals very little superior., to 
brutes. The parKainent, too, bt^lieved the stories of 
flinoiher foolish general, 1 forget his name, that the Yan- 
kees never felt boid^ Yankee was understood to be a 
sort ol Yahou, and the parlintnent did not think the pe- 
titions of such creatures were fit to be received and 
read in so wise an assembly. What was the conse- * 
quence of this monstrous pride and insolence! You 
first sent small armies to subdue us, believing them 
mure than sufficient, but soon found yourselyes obliged 
to send greater; these, whenever they ventured out of 
sight of their ships, were either ot|liged to scamper, cm: 
Were beaten and taken prisoners. An American plan- 
ter, who had never seen Europe, was chosen byug 
to command our troops, and continued during the whole 
war. This man sent home to you, one after another, 
five of your best generals baffled, their heads b^e of 
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laurelSf disgraced even in the opinion of their employ- . 
ers. Your contempt of oor understandings* in compa- 
rison with your own appeared to be not much better 
founded than that of oar courage, if we may Judge by 
this circumstance, that in whatever court of Europe a 
Yankee negociator appeared, the wise British minister 
was routed,-^put in a passion, — picked a quarrel with 
your friends,-p-and was sent home with a flek in his ear. 
BiU after ally my dearfriendt do not imagine that lam 
vain enough to ascribe our success to any superiority in 
any of those points^ I am too well acquainted with all 
the springs and levels of our machine, not to see that 
our human means were unequal to our undertakings and 
thatt if it had not been for the justice of our cause, and 
the consequent interposition of Providence, in which 
we had faith, we must have been ruined. If I had ever 
* before been ah Atheist^ I should now have been convinc- 
ed of the being and government of a Deity! ft is HE, 
who ^abases the proud, amS^exalts the humbleJ^^ May 
we never forget his goodness to us, and may our future 
conduct manifest our gratitude! 

B. FRANKLIN. 

Now, can any honest man, after this, entertain a 
iloubt that Dr. Franklin was indeed, "t» practice very 
much a christian" 

I am aware that some good men have been offended 
and I may add, grieved too, that Dr. Franklin should 
ever have spoken slightingly of faith, ikc^r Bui 
these gentlemen may rest assured, that Doctor Frank- 
lin did this only to keep people from laying such stress 
on faith, &c. as to neglect what is infinitely more im- 
p<irtant, even Love and Good Works. And in this 
grand view, do not the holy apostles, and even Christ 
himself treat these things in the same wayP Every 
where speaking of "faith, and baptism, and long pray- 
ers,'' when attempted to be put in place of love and 
good works, as mere '^beggarly elements,** and even 
^'damning hypocrisies.*^. However, let honest men 
read the following letter on the subject, by Dr. Frank- 
lin himself. While it serves to remove their doubts and 
prejudices, it may go to prove that rf he hikd errors in 
religion, they were not the errors of tl;ie heart; nor likely 
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to do any harm in the world, but contrariwise, to make 
ns ail much better christians, and happier men, than we 

The letter is in answer to one from nn illi^rioot U- 
reigner; who, on a trip to Philadelphia, made BNr. Frmk- 
lin a visit. The doctor, for some malady, adFiscd hHn 
to try electricity; and actually cave him several wocks. 
He had not long been gone, before he wrote Dr. Frank- 
lin a most flattering account of the eflfects of his electri- 
city— begged him to be assured he should never forget 
such KINDNESS— ^nd concluded with praying that thcv 
might both have grace to live a life of Faith, that if 
they were never to meet again in this world, they might 
at last meet in heaven. 

DR. FRANKLIN'S ANSWER. 

Philadelphia, June 6, X75S. 

Sir, 

• I received your kind letter of the Sd instant, and 
am glad that you increase in strength; I hope you will 
continue mencfing till you recover your former health. 

As to the kindness you mention, the only tkanks I 
desire is, that you would always be equally ready to 
serve any other person that may need your assistance, 
and so let good oflBices go round, for manxinb are all 

nf a family. , , . 

For my own part, when I am employed in serving 
others. I do not look upon myself as conferrmg favours, 
but as paying debts. In my travels, and since my set- 
tlement, I have received much kindneis from men, to 
whom I shall never have any opportunity of making the 
least direct return— and numberless mercies from God, 
who is infinitely above being benefited by our services. 
The kindness from men,l ean, therefore, only return on 
their fellow men, and I can only show mj gratitotfe for 
those mercies from God, by a readiness to help his other 
children, and my brethren. For I do not think that 
thanks and compliments, though repeated weekly, can 
discharge our real oWigat ions to each other, and much 
less those to our Creator. You will see in this my no- 
tion of good works; that I am far from expecting, as 
you suppose, to marit heaven by them. By heaven, we 
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understand a state of happiness; infinite in degree^ and 
eternal in duration* 1 can do nothing to deserve such 
KEWARBs. ' He that« for giving a draught of water to a 
thirstj person* should expect to be paid with a good 
plantation » would be inodest in his demands, compared^ 
with those who think they deserve heaven for the liftle 
good they do on earth. Even tlie mixed imperfect 
pleasures we enjaj in (his world, are rather from God's 
goodness, than our merit; how much more such happi- 
ness as heaven* For mv part, I have not the vanity to 
think I deserve it, the roily to expect it, nor the ambi* 
tion to desire it; btit content.myself in submitting to the 
will and disposal of that God who made me*— who has 
hitherto preserved and blessed me^^and in whose fa- 
therly ooooKEss I may well confide, that he will never 
make me miserable-^and that even the afflictions I may 
at any time suffer shftll tend to my benefit 

The faith you mention ^, doubtless, its use in the 
world. I do noL desire ioIisfeeJiLdiminishe^^^^ 
wish it were more productive otgood works than I have 
generally seen it, I mean real good works; works of 
Kindness, charity, mercy, an^ public spirit; not holiday 
keeping, sermon reading or hearing, performing church 
ceremonies, or making loi^ prayers^fiUed with latteries 
and compliments, demised even by wise men, and much 
] ess capable q£ pleasing the Deity. The worship of God 
18 a ifn^/ the hearing and reading of sesmons ma^ be 
useful; but if men rest in heftring and fraying^ as t»p 
many do, ith as if a tree should value itself on being 
watered and putting fortii leaves, tliough it never pro- 
duced any fruit". Your great master thought much less 
of these outward appearances and professions than many 
of his modern disciples. He preferred the doers of the 
word t9 the mere hearers^ the son that sefmin^^^ refus- 
ed to obey his fiither, and j^ performed his commands, 
to him that professed his readiness, but neglected the 
work; the heretical but charitable Samaritan, to the un* 
charitable though orthodox fHriest and sanctified Levite^ 
and those who gave food to the hungry, drink to the thirs* 
ty, raiment to the naked, entertainment to the stranger, 
and relief tothesick,thoi^hthey never heard ^ his^ame, 
he declares they shall m the last day be ^cepted, when 
those who cry Lord, lionfc who value theuiselves on 
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iheir Taith. thoogh great enooeh to perform mirades, bcrt- 
have neglected good works, snail be rejected. He pro- 
fessed he came "not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance,*^ which implied his modest opttiion, that 
there were some in his time so good, that they needed 
not to hear evea him for improvement; but now-a-dajs^ 
we have scarce a little parson that does not think it the 
duty of every man wi&in his reach, to think exactly as 
he does, and that all dissenters offend God. * I wish to 
such more humility, and to you health alid happiness^ 
being 

Your friend and servant, 

B- FRANKLIN- 

What but the spirit of immortal love, which, not con- 
tent with doii^g much good in Hfe» fondly looks bevond» 
and feasts on the happiness that others are to dferive 
from us long after we nave^sed to live on earth; what; 
I a»h, bttt that love. cottl4 h jrc d ictated 

DR. FRANKLIN'S WILL. 

**When thou makest a feast, call not thy rich neigh- 
bours: lest they also bid thee Qga%n,and a recompense be 
inade thee. 

''But wheu thou makest a feasts call the po&r$ and 
thou shalt be blessed. For they eaunot recompense thee, 
for thou shall be recompensed at the remrrectionof the 
just. Luke, c« 14« 

Sentiments divinely sublimed Who, without emo- 
tions indescribable, can read them! And yet if they 
were lost from the Bible, they might be found ^ain in 
the Will of Benjamin FraAklin. ' 'C 

While many others "rise early, and late take rest, 
and eat the bread of labour and care!* that they may 
^*die ricA"— leaving their massy treasures, some scanty 
legacies excepted, to corrupt a tew proud relatives, doc- 
tor Franklin acted as thougn the above text, the true suk» 
lime of wisdom and benevolence, was before him. 

After having bequeathed his books, a most voluifninoaa 
aod valuable collection, pai«!tly to his family, and partly 
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to the Boston aad Philadelphia philosophical societies; 
and after having divided a handsome competence 
among his children and grand children; he goes on as 
follows: 

"I. Having owed my fir^t instructims in literature 
to the free grammar schools in Boston^ I give one huti" 
dredpmnds sterling to the tree schools in that town,* 
to be laid out in silver medals as honorary rewards for 
the encouragement of scholarship in those schools. 

*«1I. All the debts to mj post-office establishment, 
which I held manj years, I leave to the Philadelphia 
hospital. 

"III. Having alwajis been of opinion, that in demo-' 
cratical govermnents, there ought to be no of&ces of' 
great profit, 1 have long determined to give a part of my 
public salary to public us^^; and being chiefly indebted 
to Massachusetts, my naiit^e state, and Pennsylvania, 
my adopted state, for lucrative employments, I feel it 
my duty to remember them, and havii^ from long obse^ 
vation; and tny own early experience, discovered 
that the best objects for assistance are indigent young 
persons, and the best modes of assistance, a plain edu- 
cation, a good trade, and a little riioney to set them 
up; and having been set up in business, while a poor boy, 
in Philadelphia, by kind loans of money from two 
friends there, which was the* fouadation of my fortune 
and all the usefulness that the world asct^ibed to me, I 
feel a wish to be useful, after my death, to others, in the 
loans of money, I therefore devote, from the savings of 
my salaries, the following sums, to the folk>wing persons 
and uses: 

'O. To the inhabitants of Boston and Philadelphia, 
one thousand pounds sterlifi^ to each city, to be let out 
by the oldest divines of different churches, on a five 
per cent. iiiteresf^iSLnd good security^ to indigent young 
tradesmen, not bachelors^ (as they have not deserved 
much from their country and the feebler sex,) but mar- 
ried men. . 

"2. No borrower to have more than sixty pounds 
sterling, nor less than fifteen. 

"3. And in order to serve as many as possible iri 
their turn, as well as to maktp the payment of the prince 

CO* •* 
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pal borrowed more easy, each borrower shall be obliged 
to pay, witli the yearly iotereat, one tenth part of the 
principal; which sums of principal and interest* so paid^ 
shall be again lent out to fresh borrowers. 

B. FRANKLIN.'' 

In a late Boston paper the friends of humanity have 
read with much pleasure that doctor Franklin's i^acj 
to the indigent young married tradesmen of that towti, 
of S4444 44 cents, is now increased to £10902 SB cts. 
after having been the means of setting up S06 poor 
young men; besides 75 otherSi who are now in the use 
of the capital. 



i \ 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

The Death of Doctor Franklin. 

ONE cannot read the biography of this ^reat mad 
without being put in mind of those &weet though simple 
strains of the bard of Zion. 

"Happy the tftan, whose tender care v. 

Relieves the poor distrest; 
Whea he's with troubles compasl^d rqandv 

The Lord shall give him rest. 

If he, in languishing estate, 

Oppress'd with sickness, He, • 
The Lord shall easy make his bed, 

At»d iaward strength supply." 

The latter end of doctor Franklin affords glorious 
proof that nothing so softens the bed^of sickness, and 
brightens (he gloom of the grave, a^ a life speat in 
'works of love to mankind. 

See George Washington, who by an active and disin- 
terested benevolence, was called " 1'he Fatheh of his 
Country." See Martha Washington, who by domestic 
, virtues, and extensive charities, obtained to herself the 
ingh character of "the Mother to the Poor."— -both 
01 these found the last bed spread as it were with rosesj 
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and the last enemy converted into a friend. Such is the 
lot of- all whalove; **not in word, but in deed^and in 
truth.'* 

The friends of tloctor Franklin never entered his 
chamber without beinf; struck with this precious teirt, 
^Mark the perfect man, and dehold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace*" Though laid on tne bed 
whence he is to rise iio more, he shows no sign of dejec- 
tion or defeat. On the contrary, he appears like an 
aged warrior reposing himself after glorious victory; 
white his looks beaming with benevolence, express an 
air pure and serene as the Heaven to which he is go- 
ing. Death, which most sick people are so unwilling to 
mention^ was to him a favourite topic, and the sublime 
conversations of Socrates on that great subject, were 
heard a second time, from the lips of our American 
Franklin, pregnant with 'Hmmortality and eternal lifeJ^ 
No wonder then that with such views doctor Franklin 
should have been so cheerful on his dying bed; so 
self-possessed and calm, even under the tortures of 
the gravel, which was wearing him down to. the grave. 
"lPon*t go away*^ said he to the Rev. Dr. Col line, of the 
Swedes* church, Philadelphia, who, as a friend, was 
much With him in his last inness,and at sight of his ago- 
nies and cold sweats under the fits of the gravel, would 
take up his hat to retire— **0 no! don't go away/*^ he 
. would say, **don^t go away. These pains will soon be 
over. They are for my good. And besides, what are 
the pains of a moment in comparison of the pleasures 
of eternity." 

Blest with an excellent constitution, well nursed by 
nature's three great physicians, temperance-, exercise, 
and cheerfulness, he was hardly ever sick until after 
his seventy-sixth year. The gout and gravel then at- 
tacked him with great severity. He bore their excruci- 
ating tortures as became one who habitually felt that he 
was as he said, in the hands of an infinitely wise and 
benevolent being, who did all things right. 

His physician, the celebrated Dr. Jones, published the 

following account of his last illness. 

. "The stone, had for the last twelve months confined 

him chiefly to his bed; and during the extreme painful 

paroxysmsi he was obliged to take large doses of luuda- 
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num to mitis^ate his tortures — ^still in the intervals oF 
pain, he not ool^ amused himself with reading and cen- 
versinj; with his family, and his friends who yimted 
him, bat was often employed in ^oing business of a 
public as well as private nature, with various persons 
who waited on him for that purpose, and in every in- 
stance displayed, not only that readiness of doing good» 
which was the distinguishing chacacteristic of his I'tfct 
but the fullest possession of his uncommon mental abili- 
ties; and not on frequently indulged himself in those 
flashes of wit and entertaining anecdotes, which Were 
the delight of all who heard him. 

"About sixteen days before his death, he was seized 
with a pain in his left breast, which increased till it be- 
came extremely acute, attended witli a cough and labo- 
rious breathing. During this state, when the severity 
of his pains sometimes drew forth a groan, he would 
observe, that, "he was afraid he did not bear them as he 
ou^ht — acknowledged his ^^ateful sense of the many 
blessings he had received from the Suprtme Being, who 
had raised him from small and low beginnings to such 
high rank and consideration among men — and .inade no 
doubt but his present afflictions were kindly ititended to 
wean him from a worlds in which he was no longer JU 
to act the part assigned him.^^ [n this frame of body 
and mind he continued till five days before his deaths 
when an imposthumation in his lungs, suddenly burst, 
and discharged a great quantity of matter, which he 
continued to throw up while he had strenij;th, but, as 
that failed, the organs of respiration became gradually 
oppressed-— a calm lethargic state succeeded— and, on 
the 7th of April, 1790, about eleven o'clock at night he 
quietly expired, closing a long and useful life oi eight ^^^ 
four years and three months** 

C<»me holy calm of the soul! Expressive silence 
come! and meditating the mighty talents of the dead, 
and their constant application to the ii'lory of the giver, 
let us ascend with him on tlie win^s of that blessed pro- 
mise, ''^Blessed are the dead who die in the LordJ even so 
saith the spirit, for they rest from their labours and 
their works do follow them.'^ 
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That Franklin is now enjoying that rest which *^r 
maineth for the people of GoaP^ — and that while mar 



many 
a. blood-stained monster, who made great noise in the 
world, is followed by the cries of thousands of widows 
and orphans, Franklin dying in the Lord, and f(dloWed 
bj the' blessings pf thousands, fed, clothed, educated, 
and enriched by his charities, is in GLokYy may be fairly 
inferred from the following most valuable anecdote of 
him. 

Naturalists tell us, that so great is the paternal care 
of God, that every climate affords the food and physic 
best suited to ^e necessaries of its population. What 
gratitude is due to that goodness, whicn foreseeing the 
dangers impending over this country from British in- 
justice, sent us two such protectors as Washington, and 
Franklin? The first, (the forerunner of the second,) 
like the lightning of Heaven, to expose the approach- 
ing tempest; and the second, like the rock of the ocean, 
to meet that tempest in all its* fury, and dash it back 
on its proud assailants? And how astonishing too, and 
almost unexampled that goodness, which with talents 
of wisdom and fortitude to establish our republic, com- 
bined the cardinal virtues of justice, industry, and eco* 
nomy that alone can reiideTDur re public im meHftl^ 

Hoping that our youth may be persuadeci to love and 
imitate the viitues of the men whose great na^nes they 
have been accustomed, from the cradle, to lisp with ve- 
neration, I have long coveted to set these virtues before 
them. The ^rej haired men of other days, have given 
ine fi'om their aid. The following I obtained from the 
Rev. Dr. Helmuth, of the Gt^rman church, Philadelphia. 
Hearing that this learned and pious divine possessed a 
valuable anecdote of doctor Franklin, T immediately 
waited on him. ^Tes, sir," said he, '*l have indeed a 
valuable anecdote of doctor Franklin, which I would 
tell ^ou widi great pleasure; but as 1 do not speak 
English very well, I wish you would call on David Rit- 
ter, at the sign of the Golden Lamb, in Front street; 
he Mrill tell it to you better. '1 hastened to Mr. Rttter, 
and told him my errand. He seemed mightily pleased 
at it, and said, '*Yes, 1 will tell you all I know of it. 
You must understand then, sir, first of all, that i always 
had a prodigious opinion of doctor FrankUn» as the 
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F^r had nmoru^ us» ^ 

'IP was &tck, llbouL z^ 

! at the door. wi^i^K^uiu come 

'jh Hiiraplirks I w^s rielit 

known Ker a long titiiL*« ^e 

The J§r»^''* '■•■' ''• --'■■ " : ---qt 

na.fi mw , It: 

E Ami tertdm^; an ilui sick. If^ike^l^ 

I Wiuve, liardiy tho(i*hl the/ couW 

ight if they hod not o' ' ^' rn- 

8cK)D ♦!» she aaw me, > i >, > ■ "^U 



y M >:r the cild iortv Sanh/ satd 1; ''lint lbit*a 

0i^»thcrheicnor thete; I im come toiee doctor Pniiik* 
liii.' 

•• * Well then/ md she, 'thou art to0 latCs for hn njusi 
dmdr 

'* 'A Kick a 4nj,^ said I, "then a great inaii ia gone-' 

*' 'Yfii* indcfil/ Baid she* 'iir»d a ^axjfif one lix*; fur it 
B^mtd 49 thou^lt he never thiiught the ihy went avf^y 

H" i.ivid,' said she,, *he is n(>t i^ it>r 

aH ii,^. *. i.x>,-.. Lo u gofi^ tor bill v.i. . M'c 

came ti u Fratikl in, tliec shall sn l* 

And Ml Hi»» Mr ik j.ii iijtn his r«i»in» As we et^;, i r 
pointt'd to hirtif where lie fiiy nn his bed, and S4td« 
did thee ever see any thini;^ lo^k so natufal?* 

"Aud he difl Ituik ntt^urd indeed, fiii eyes ware 
cloau — but that you saw hiMlid imi breathe, you would 
fvave thuu^^ht be was in u. ^weet sfeepjie Iimked sci cairn 
and happy. Observing that his face wms fhr.^ \*'iu- 
^ardft the chinmey, I ca*st niy eyes that wr: r> 

hold! just above the maotle pie^e was a noijie ^jKCuic! 
t) it wa* a Kfvfr/e jjie^iire, bure enough! It was tbe pic* 
tun* of our Saviour on the crtnis, 

'i could not help calling out, 'Bless us all, Sarsih^' 
said U 'whatVall inlsp ,r-j 

^* 'What dost mean, Oavid/ said ihe^ qnite cntttj. 

**'Ulij, how Ciune this picture here, »ariib?'j»ftiU I| 
^00 koow that many people thinis he was not after \\m 

•on/ 
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. ^'Yes.^said she, 'I know that too. But thee knows 
that many who makes a great fuss about religion have 
very little^ while some who say (Mit little about it have 
a good deal.' 

" 'That's sometimes the case^I fear, Sarah;* said I./ 

*" Welly and that was the case/ said she, 'with Ben- 
jamin Franklin. But, be that as it may, David, since 
thee asks me about this ^eat pictnre, Pll teli thee how 
it came here. Many weeks aeo, as he lay he beckoned 
ine to him, and told me of this picture up stairs, and 
begged I would bring if to him* I brought it to him 
His face brightened up na he looked at it; and he said, 
*^yB, Sarahs* said he, ^there's a picture worth looking 
aU that*s the picture of him who came into the world to 
teach men to love one another!* Then after looking 
wistfully at it for some time, he said, '8arah,^ said he, 
'set this picture up over the mantle piece^ right before 
me us I lie$ for Hike to look at it,^ and when I had 
fixed it up9 he looked at it, and looked at it very much; 
and indeed, as thee sees^ be died with his eyes fixed on 
it.' '* 

Happy Franklin! Thus doubly blest! Blest in life, 
by a difig;ent co-working with ''THE GREAT SHEP- 
HERD," in his precepts of perfect love.— Blest in 
death, with his closing eyes piously fixed upon him, and 
meekly bowing to the last summons in joyful hope 
that through the force of his divine preceptsy the "win-^ 
try storms" of hate will one day plass away, and one 
^'eternal spring of love and peace encircle all.'' 

Now Franklin in' his life time had written for himself 
an epitaph, to be put upon his grave, that honest poste- 
rity might see that he was no unbeliever, as certain ene- 
mies had slandered him, but that he firmly believed 
^Hhat his Redeemer liveth; and that in the latter day 
he shall stand upon the earth; and that though worms 
destroyed his body, yet in his flesh he should see God.^* 
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«THE BODY 

OF 

BEJ\J^MLY FRJJ^E^LJ^r, PRUTFEIi, 

LIKE THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOK, 

its contents torn out^ 

and stript of its Uttering and gilding, 

lies here food for uwrms^ 

Yet the work itself skall not be lost; 

for it will, as he believed, appear odcq more 

IN A NEW . f 

and more beautiful edition^ 
corrected and amended 

BY 

THE author:' 



This epitaph was never put npon his tomb* Bat the 
friend of man needs no stone of the valley to perpetu- 
ate his memory. It lives among the clouds of heaven. 
The lightnings in their dreadful courses, bow to the ge- 
nius of Franklin. His magic rods, pointed to the skies, 
still watch the irruptions of the FIERY METEORS. 
They seize them by their hissing he;jad8 as they dart 
forth from the dark chambers of the thunders; and cra- 
dled infants, half waked by the sudden glare, are seen 
to curl the cherub smile hard by the spot where the dis- 
mal bolts had fallen. 
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